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PREFACE. 



The following Essay is intended as a contribution towards 
the solution of the great social problem which has exer- 
cised so many minds in the present age, and is likely to 
give occupation to those of more than one succeeding 
generation — the discovery of the most eflScacious means 
of improving the condition and elevating the character 
of the working majority of mankind. The particular part 
of this great subject which is treated in it is the exam- 
ination of the relations between the working class and 
the class of employers, for the purpose of determining 
whether, and to what extent, these can be modified or 
superseded with advantage. 

The economical and social questions to which such an 
examination gives rise are closely connected with a poli- 
tical problem, in comparison with which most of the 
questions of party politics sink into insignificance — the 
discovery of the mode in which the growing political 
importance and probably eventual, though, it is to be 
hoped, still distant political ascendancy of the working 
majority of the nation may be rendered consistent with 
the stability of our national institutions, the security of 
property, and the predominance of high and refined 
intellects in the government. Two chapters are there- 
fore employed in considering the political aspect of the 
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IV PREFACE. 

questions which grow out of the relations between the 
working class and their employers : but any general 
discussion of political subjects would have been incon- 
sistent with the special subject of the present work, and 
has been, as far as possible, avoided. 

The subject of this Essay includes that of Combinations 
and Strikes among workmen, such as those which have 
attracted so much attention within the last few months : 
and one chapter is devoted to this topic. But this oc- 
cupies a very small portion of the work, and will appear 
meagre and unsatisfactory to any one who may expect to 
find in it a prescription for putting an end, by any direct 
and expeditious remedy, to the serious economical and 
moral evils which result from the whole system of 
attempts to regulate labour, and from the strikes to which 
these give rise. It does not appear that these evils, 
serious as they are, can be effectually dealt with by any 
direct means. They may be diminished, and will, it may 
be hoped, eventually disappear through the improvement 
of the working class in knowledge of the circumstances 
upon which the remuneration of their labour depends, 
through the establishment of a more direct and visible 
community of interests between them and their employers, 
whenever this may be practicable, and through a general 
improvement in their condition. In the language of medi- 
cine, combinations and strikes are a local symptom of a con- 
stitutional affection, which can only be efficaciously treated 
by remedies suited to improve the general health ; any 
violent suppression of the local symptom might only have 
the effect of driving it back into the system to break out 
afterwards in a more dangerous form ; and its eruption, how- 
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ever troublesome, may even be serviceable by compelling 
attention to something wrong in the constitution which 
deserves early and careful attention. While therefore the 
portion of this work which is directly occupied with strikes 
is very small, the whole of it may be said to be in fact appli- 
cable to the subject : since it is occupied with the state- 
ment, of the laws, by which the remuneration of labour is 
necessarily fixed, with the proof of the impossibility of pre- 
venting the operation of these laws by artificial means, and 
with the recommendation of the means by which the in- 
telligence and condition of the labourer may be improved. 
The laws which determine the relations between labour 
and capital form one division of the science of Political 
Economy. But in most treatises on this science, the 
application of these laws to the appreciation of particular 
schemes for improving the condition of the labouring 
classes, has either not been a part of the writer's design, 
or has been performed in a brief and incidental manner. 
These laws are only a small part of the numerous topics 
with which Political Economy is conversant} and most 
systematic writers have applied their abstract conclusions 
rather to the explanation and illustration of things as they 
are than to the investigation of schemes for making them 
better ; to borrow an expression from mechanical science, 
they have been employed more upon social statics than 
social dynamics. On the other hand, there has been no 
want of writers, especially in the present age, whose object 
has been to find fault with things as they are, and to 
propose social changes more or less extensive for the 
purpose of making them better. But most of these have 
either repudiated the science of Political Economy or 
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VI PREFACE. 

have at the best paid little attention to its prescriptions. 
They have thus failed to construct their social edifice 
upon the only foundation which could have given it 
stability. 

There is therefore room for a work, which, commencing 
with the statement of the natural laws upon which e 
remuneration of labour or, in other words, the income of 
the working class necessarily depends, should proceed to 
test by these laws the merits of the principal plans which 
have been tried or suggested for increasing this income, 
and should conclude with a description of the means 
which are indicated by these laws as the best adapted to 
effect the improvement of the labourer's condition, and 
with an attempt to present a general view of the extent 
to which this improvement may be carried in practice. 

Mr. M*Culloch, in his Treatise on Wages, has chiefly 
confined himself to the explanation of the circumstances 
which determine the rate of wages and the condition of 
the labouring class under economical and social conditions 
like those of this country at the present time. That work 
has therefore not removed the want of a book which 
should bring to the test of Political Economy many schemes 
which have been agitated in the present age with the 
object of subverting or greatly modifying these conditions 
for the supposed benefit of the labourer. In that treatise, 
also, the principle known under the name of co-operation 
is briefly discussed, and dismissed with an unfavourable 
judgment. Although the writer of the present work feels 
very strongly the objections and difficulties which stand 
in the way of the principle of cooperation under all its 
forms, and has endeavoured to state these fully in the 
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chapters on this subject, he is at the same time so im- 
pressed with the great social and political advantages 
which would result if it could be successfully introduced 
into our industrial system to a very considerable extent, 
that he has been unwilling to rest in a pure and simple con- 
demnation of the system. He has therefore accompanied 
a detailed statement of difficulties and objections with 
some description of the cases, conditions, and forms in 
which the trial of cooperation may, as it appears to him, 
be undertaken with the fairest prospect of success j and 
with the expression of a hope that it may be eventually 
and gradually established, not to supersede the present 
organization of labour, but to take a place along with it 
in those departments of industry to which it may be 
found most applicable: and he has dwelt upon the reasons 
of a moral, social, and political character, which make it 
very desirable that the working class should have every 
facility afforded them for making the experiment under 
the most favourable circumstances and in as many ways as 
possible, whatever may be thought of the probabiUty of 
ultimate success. 

Mr. J. S. MilPs work (Principles of Political Economy) 
is a remarkable exception to what has been said above of 
the character of most scientific treatises on Political 
Economy ; since in that work discussions as to social 
changes to be hereafter effected for the advantage princi- 
pally of the working classes are largely intermingled with 
the statement and proof of the abstract doctrines of the 
science : and the writer's views as to the extent to which 
such changes may be and ought to be carried are such 
as have seldom, if ever, been united with an equal capacity 
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for scientific reasoning. I cannot bring my nrind to 
follow Mr. Mill to the entire length of all his anticipa- 
tions : there are some with respect to which I cannot feel 
that their realisation would even be desirable. But it is 
one consequence of the eminently suggestive character of 
this author's writings, that his discussion of a subject throws 
a valuable light upon it, even for those who are obliged 
to differ with his conclusions : and the following pages 
will exhibit many traces of the study of his work. 

Mr. Greg's "Essays upon Political and Social ques- 
tions, cliiefly from the Edinburgh Review *' contain some 
articles upon the present state of the relations between the 
employers and the employed, and upon the principle of 
co-operation^ which have anticipated to some extent the 
discussion of the same subjects which will be found in this 
Essay. The opinions, which are expressed in it, respect- 
ing the difficulty and doubtful success of any very exten- 
sive alteration of these relations at the present time, will 
be found to be supported in essential points by Mr. Greg's 
authority, as they are also by that of Mr. M*Culloch : 
and if a more hopeful, though still hesitating, view is 
taken of what may be accomplished hereafter, this may 
arise from the fact that the view of the subject in those 
articles is not carried so far into the future. 

The nature of this work has led the writer to dwell 
more upon the faults and errors which are prevalent 
among great numbers of the working classes of this 
country, than upon the very large amount of good 
qualities which are to be found among them. The great 
extent to which intemperance, improvident habits, and 
the want of due anxiety for the mental cultivation of 
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themselves and their children prevail among individuals 
of these classes has been repeatedly noticed, because these 
are the most formidable of all the obstacles which inter- 
fere with the rise of the entire class in comfort and dignity. 
On the other hand, little has been said of the very large 
number of working men who, by the practice of the very 
virtues which are here recommended to all as the only 
effectual means for the elevation of the class, are every 
year accomplishing their own elevation : and, as little of 
the many sterling good qualities which abound through- 
out the labouring population, and often exist in a high 
degree where external circumstances are the most unfa- 
vourable. Even those good points in the English working 
man'^s character, which are directly connected with his 
industrial efficiency, and which render the English work- 
man superior, as a workman, to the inhabitants of all 
other countries, have not been enlarged upon. For when 
the otject of a writer is not to describe the present con- 
dition of a class, but to show how it may be made better, 
he is rather concerned with the defects, and the deficien- 
cies which have to be remedied, than with he good quali- 
ties which need only to be retained. 

Although the earlier chapters are occupied with the 
refutation of several theories and plans, which hold out 
the promise of great improvement to the working majority 
of mankind, the succeeding chapters will, it is hoped, 
show that the unfavourable judgments expressed upon 
these neither proceed from doubt as to the possibility of 
Buch an improvement, nor from a low estimate of the 
extent to which it may be carried ; as they certainly have 
not been produced by any indifference to what should be 
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the chief ultimate object of all social arrangements. The 
views intended to be expressed are Democratic in the 
best sense of the word ; that is, they contemplate an 
eventual approximation to equality among all classes of 
society, not by the depression of those above, but by the 
elevation of those below ; while they are as far removed 
as possible from that other kind of Democracy, which 
proceeds by pulling down and subverting, and has been on 
trial in France for sixty years, commencing at each effort 
with confusion and carnage, to end in despotism. 

In illustration of the opinions and arguments brought 
forward, frequent reference is made to the French Revo- 
lution of 1848, and to the condition of the working class 
in the United States: because the one is the great 
example which history presents of an attempt to elevate 
the working class by democratic and semi-socialist legis- 
lation, as the other is the most favourable case of the 
improvement of their condition by their own exertions, 
without other assistance from the State than the advan- 
tages of education and the grant of entire freedom of 
individual activity. The application of each of these 
examples to the case of our own country, is necessarily 
attended with those objections arising from differences of 
national character and circumstances which apply to all 
comparisons between different nations: but an attempt 
has been made in most cases, where either the French or 
the American case has been adduced in illustration, to 
notice and allow for these differences. 

In the title of this work, the word Labour is used to 
denote bodily labour only : and the expression " the 
relations between Labour and Capital,*^ is used to describe 
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the connexion between the working class and the capi- 
talists who directly employ them. Strictly speaking, the 
man who works with his mind is a labourer and a work- 
ing man equally with the manual labourer ; and therefore 
the capitalist who uses his capital in employing labour is 
himself a labourer, and a very efficient and important 
labourer, since the application of his skill, knowledge and 
energy, is one of the main causes which are instrumental 
in the profitable result of the business. The word Labour 
has been used in this restricted sense, to denote one kind 
of labour only, because it is generally so used in ordinary 
language ; but it is well to take notice, from the com- 
mencement, of the incorrectness of the restriction in a 
scientific point of view, lest it should appear to give any 
countenance to the idea that all the useful work of pro- 
ductive industry is performed by the manual labourers, or 
that the profits of the capitalists are received by them in 
virtue of the mere possession of capital. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The relations between the class who work for wages, 
and the class of capitalists who employ them, give rise 
to some of the most important questions, which concern 
the people of this country, since a very large majority 
of the population of Great Britain belong to one or the 
other of these classes. They have become peculiarly 
exciting in our own time, and the demand for the 
satisfactory solution of them has grown more urgent, 
on account of the social and political tendencies of the 
present generation. The growing disposition of the age 
to enforce the rights and improve the condition of the 
less favoured portions of the community, has directed 
the attention, both of governments and of private phi- 
lanthropists, to the condition of the classes working for 
hire, and especially of the worst paid sections of these. 
And as the class of capitalists employing labour is placed 
in more immediate connection with the masses of the 
working population than any other, a disposition has been 
shown to make them responsible for whatever is unsatis- 
factory in the condition of the employed, and to throw 
upon them the burden of all the improvements in it^ 
which it is desired to effect. Sometimes this has been, 
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attempted by direct legislative enactments imposed upon 
the employers in^the interest of the employed. In other 
cases the same tendency has only led to the recom- 
mendation of arrangements based on the voluntary co- 
operation of the capitalists ; and not unfrequently it has 
been indulged in simple denunciation of the capitalists for 
the sufferings of the working classes, without any tangible 
statement of the mode in which they might have prevented 
them. 

For this reason alone it would be of very great import- 
ance, that correct ideas should be entertained respecting 
the practicability of improving the condition of the work- 
ing classes by interference with the relations between 
them and their employers. 

The incessant and energetic co-operation of labour and 
capital in productive industry is the condition, on which 
the dense populations of civilised communities live : and 
the degree of energy and efficiency, to which their joint 
action attains, is the measure of the degree of progress of 
these populations in comfort and material civilisation. 
Hence the consequence of any mistaken tampering with 
the relations between them may be very disastrous. And 
while it is right that the class of employers should be held 
responsible for promoting such improvements in the con- 
dition of the working population, as are really mthin 
their province, it is neither just nor expedient that the in- 
evitable operation of the natural laws of trade should be 
visited upon them. 

Among the evils, which result from the prevalence 
of exaggerated or vague ideas respecting the limits of 
the responsibility of the employers for the condition of 
the employed, are the facilities, which it presents to 
persons desirous of earning a reputation for philanthropy 
at a cheap rate, or of gaining popularity among the 
working classes, for coming forward as their champions 
against the class of capitalists or employers. There is 
always a disposition in human nature to practise bene- 
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volence and the other virtues at other people's expense. 
The probability that this course will be taken by many is 
much increased when political capital can be made out 
of it ; and the temptation to resort to it becomes stronger 
every year, as the working classes grow into political 
importance, and philanthropy comes more and more into 
fashion. 

The subject has been taken up in a more earnest spirit 
by those, who are the most vitally interested in it — the 
working classes themselves. A very general disposition 
prevails among them to believe, that the relations between 
themselves and the capitalists are less advantageous to 
themselves, than is either just or necessary, and that by 
some regulation of these, for which the power to exact 
and enforce only is wanting, a great and permanent im- 
provement might be effected in their condition. Such a 
state of mind is neither new nor difficult to understand. 
In all times, and in all countries, the poor man has been 
inclined to compare his condition with that of the rich, 
and to feel discontent at the contrast. But in former 
ages the helplessness occasioned by want of concert, want 
of definite plans, and want of qualified leaders, has kept 
this feeling in a latent state, except during short periods, 
in which the pinch of distress or the excitement of passion 
has roused it into ill-directed and unavailing explosions. 

But the last great era of the world, which commenced 
with the first French Revolution, has witnessed a mo- 
mentous change in this respect. The facilities of commu- 
nication have been vastly increased ; a degree of intelli- 
gence sufficient to admit of concerted action on a large 
scale has been "extensively diffused among the working 
class ; the same cause has rendered them far more capable 
of abstaining from the outbreaks of violence and outrage, 
which render sterile all the rebellions of brutalised masses ; 
political agitators and leaders of all kinds, and from all 
classes of society, abound ; numerous plans and theories 
of social improvement are put forth in all degrees of im- 
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portance, from regulations for the management of a Trades' 
Union to the extreme Communist doctrines; and these 
are rendered familiar to all classes by constant discussion 
and cheap printing. Thus the immense physical force of 
the working classes is rapidly becoming united with a 
sufficient amount of mental capacity to give it aim and 
direction. 

The prevalence among great numbers of the working 
classes of a conviction, that their position is not so good 
as it ought to be and might be, tends to produce feelings 
of ill-will and distrust on their part towards their em- 
ployers. At the best it can hardly fail to prevent the 
growth of the active feelings of good will and mutual con- 
fidence, which ought to exist between two classes, who 
have to live in such constant and intimate connection with 
one another. 

The cause of Christianity itself suffers, wherever a spirit 
of discontent and exasperation prevails. The lessons of a 
religion, which requires patience, forbearance, content- 
ment, and respect for existing institutions, are unwelcome 
to men, who believe that they are suffering under a state 
of things, which can be and ought to be remedied; and 
Christianity comes to be considered as a support of social 
injustice, and an impediment to the strong measures re- 
quired to force social improvement on a reluctant governing 
class. It is well if all attempts to bring them under the 
control of religion are not suspected by them as a con- 
trivance of that class for keeping them submissive to 
the supposed injustice. These feelings must be reckoned 
among the causes of that great extension of infidelity 
among the present generation of the operative classes, 
which is deplored by all who come into communication 
with them for religious objects. 

Another evil, which grows out of the belief that a great 
improvement in the condition of workmen may be ob- 
tained, if a sufficient coercive action can be brought to 
bear upon the employers, is the system of combinations of 
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workmen for this purpose. These produce counter com- 
binations of the employers : and the war of strikes begins 
with all its consequences, loss of profits to the capitalists, 
distress to the workmen and their families, damage to the 
commerce of the country, and imminent risk of disturbance 
of the public peace. 

But the system of combinations and strikes cannot be 
regarded by the workmen as an adequate and satisfactory 
mode of imposing their terms on the capitalists. In the 
war between the combinations of workmen and those of 
their employers, the victory is to the side, which can hold 
out longest. Now, the capitalists can live longer without 
profits than the workman without bread for himself and 
his children. Even if the workmen could succeed by these 
means, it would be at the expense of much privation. 
Hence the idea must soon present itself to the working 
class, that the full redress of their supposed wrongs re- 
quires that they should obtain possession of the political 
power of the State. For, if this could be accomplished, 
they might apply to the settlement of all their demands 
upon the capital of the country the supreme and irresistible 
authority of the Government. In other words, a Demo- 
cratic Government, devoted to the elevation of the work- 
ing men at the expense of the capitalists, and a Revolu- 
tion as the means of establishing it, are the last term of 
the doctrine, of which the Trades Union and the Strike 
form the rudiments. 

All forms of the evil which is under consideration, 
except the last, prevail in our own country at the present 
time to an extent sufficient to deserve attention. 

For the realisation of the last we must, fortunately for 
ourselves, turn to a neighbouring country. It is little 
more than five years since the monarchy of the greatest 
kingdom of the Continent, supported by an immense 
standing army, disappeared after two days of insignificant 
conflicts in the streets of Paris, leaving behind it general 
consternation and anarchy. . The explosion which over- 
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threw the Monarchy of Louis Philippe, was not produced 
by the causes which have usually given birth to violent 
revolutions. He had not provoked it by illegal or violent 
measures. France had never been so prosperous as under 
his reign; the liberal party among the middle classes, 
who gave occasion to the outbreak against it by a demon- 
stration in favour of a Parliamentary Reform, had neither 
the least expectation nor desire of the consequences which 
followed. At the first moment it appeared as if so violent 
an effect had been produced without any adequate cause. 

But as soon as the new Government, inaugurated by the 
working men who had made the revolution, had com- 
menced its functions, the object of the party, which it 
represented, became clear. Their primary and avowed 
object was social, rather than political — the amelioration 
of the condition of the working classes by legislation, and 
by the influence of Government thrown into the scale in 
their favour and against their employers. It was then 
seen, that a great part of the working classes of Paris and 
the large manufacturing towns, agitated for many years by 
theories of social reform, and by the constant repetition of 
written and spoken declamations against the possessors of 
property, had adopted the belief, that the relations between 
the capitalists and themselves were unjust and oppressive; 
and that they looked to the advent of a Government, 
pledged to vindicate what they claimed as the rights of 
labour, as the only effectual remedy for their grievances. 
This Government failed, indeed, completely in the task it 
had undertaken ; and has been itself overthrown after a 
very short existence. But if powerless for good or for 
self-support, its action was most powerful and extensive 
for mischief. For it not only prostrated and destroyed all 
credit, confidence, security, and prosperity, while it lasted, 
but it has led to the loss of all constitutional liberty. 

From any such political catastrophe we are guarded in 
this country by the very strong conservative forces in our 
national character and social state, which distinguish us 
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from the nations of the Continent. The immense number 
and strength of our middle class; the eflfectual good 
understanding, which in all emergencies, unites them with 
the upper class; the moderate and practical temper of 
mind, which renders all classes among us cold towards 
untried theories, and averse from all extreme measures ; 
the division of the working classes into several strata, of 
which the upper have little union with the lower ; are some 
of many causes of stability in our institutions, which re- 
move all immediate anxiety of a repetition of the scenes 
of 1848 in London. 

But though the prospect of political danger from this 
cause is happily distant in this kingdom, it should not be 
overlooked, that there are circumstances in our condition, 
which would tend to make the difliculty even more un- 
manageable here than in France, if it should hereafter 
overtake us. In France the number of proprietors of land 
is so immense, that, if we add to them the members of 
their families, the classes possessed of personal property, 
those living by intellectual labour, and the immense army 
of persons in the employment of the State, the class of 
manual labourers living on wages received from capitalists 
is seen to be only a minority, and not even a large 
minority, of the nation. And as the collection of large 
masses of this last class into great centres of manufacturing 
industry is carried to a much smaller extent in France 
than in England, and it is only when so collected that 
they have hitherto been able to combine for great political 
objects, the class of working men, who installed and sup- 
ported the Revolutionary Government of 1848, was only 
a small part of this minority. The 11,000,000 of landed 
properties in France were an insuperable bar to any legis- 
lation against property : and the immense preponderance 
of the rural population over the few hundreds of thousands 
of revolutionary proUtaires of Paris and Lyons limited the 
ascendancy of the latter to the time required by the former 
to comprehend their position, to find leaders, and a definite 
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course of action, and to apply to this the right of universal 
suflfirage, which the Revolution had given them. When 
questions respecting the relative rights of the capitalist 
and the workmen paid by him were raised in so alarming 
a manner by the proceedings of the Provisional Govern- 
ment in 1848, the great mass of the nation, the peasant 
proprietors and others, who were neither payers nor re- 
ceivers of wages, and had a great and direct interest in the 
preservation of the right of property, intervened before the 
mischief had gone very far. 

But in England and Scotland the classes living by wages 
form the majority of the population : and if in Ireland 
this class is less numerous than that of the small tenants, 
these last are certainly not the class on whom we can rely 
for the political stability of our institutions, even if the 
tendency of things were not to assimilate Ireland to the 
sister island in this respect. Not only is the division of 
the nation into a minority of possessors of property and 
a majority of working men having little or no property 
more complete than in France or most continental coun- 
tries, but both the wealth and the labour are collected into 
great masses in a greater degree than elsewhere. Hence, 
if the improvement of the relations between capital and 
labour by the authority or with the favour of Government 
should ever become a practical political question, it will 
assume dimensions unknown in most other countries. It 
will be a direct appeal to the interests and passions of the 
majority of the whole nation against a minority ; and there 
wiU be no third party capable of holding the balance be- 
tween them. 

A subject, which involves questions of such deep and 
exciting interest, has long ceased to be a simple topic of 
speculation for the political economist. It has become a 
main element in every plan of social improvement, and a 
great question in practical politics. The establishment of 
correct views respecting it, not only among the classes 
who govern, but throughout all that large and increasing 
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portion of the working classes, who are capable of com- 
bining for a common object, and of taking an interest in 
discussions respecting their condition, is becoming a neces- 
sary condition of the harmony of the different parts of the 
nation with one another. 

Under the existing state of things, the rate of wages in 
every employment, and all the other conditions of the con- 
nection between the working man and his employers, are 
determined by the same process, which regulates all other 
pecuniary dealings, the bargaining of the individuals in- 
terested with one another. The workman endeavours to 
sell his labour as dearly, and the employer to purchase it 
as cheaply as possible. This process is, indeed, interfered 
with in particular cases by various secondary influences. 
Thus, in our own country, the Legislature has interposed 
to prohibit the working of women in mines, to limit the 
hours of working of women and children, and to abolish 
the truck system. The custom and internal regulations 
of particular trades exercise considerable influence over 
the arrangements of the employers and the workmen. And 
in those agricultural districts, in which wages are very low 
and labour redundant, the actual rate of wages is to some 
extent determined by the feeling of the employers, that it 
must at least be sufficient to furnish the labourer and his 
family with the necessaries of life. Still the influence of 
the principle of individual bargaining, or what may be 
called the commercial principle, predominates over all the 
partial interferences which modify it. 

It is accordingly to the operation of this principle in the 
case of the workman and his employer that objection is 
taken by all, who conceive that their present relations are 
disadvantageous to the former, and ought to be interfered 
with in some way for his benefit. They dLffer very widely 
among themselves as to the mode and extent of inter- 
ference. But all agree in the opinion that in the unaided 
bargaining of the working man with the capitalist, he is 
placed at a disadvantage ; and consequently does not ob- 
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tain as good terms, as may be secured to him by the in- 
tervention of suitable machinery. 

Hence, the primary question, which is at the bottom of 
all discussions on the relations between the two classes is, 
whether the bargain the working man now makes with his 
employer, gives him as good terms as are consistent with 
the circumstances of the country and the particular em^ 
ployment at the time ; or whether a material improvement 
upon these terms may be procured for him under the same 
circumstances by the application of some definite and 
practical scheme. 

If none of the schemes which have been proposed with 
this object will bear examination ; if it shall appear that 
the condition of the working man depends essentially on 
the circumstances of the country and of his branch of 
labour at each particular time according to natural laws, 
which cannot be counteracted either to his prejudice or for 
his benefit ; wisdom requires that the attempt to improve 
his condition by interference with the dealings between 
him and his employer should be frankly abandoned. And 
justice requires that the capitalist should no longer be 
made responsible for results, which depend on causes be- 
yond his control, and that his moral responsibility should 
be limited to the exercise of that secondary degree of in- 
fluence over the well-being of his workmen, which he really 
possesses. 

If such conclusions follow from the investigation of the 
subject, the recognition of them will not imply indifference 
to the interests of the labouring classes. Nor need they 
induce despondency as to the possibility of very great im- 
provements in their condition. They will only show that 
such improvements cannot be effected by superseding or 
interfering with the bargain between the workman and 
the capitalist, but must be produced by some other 
means. 

In the following chapters a view will first be taken 
of the natural laws by which the relations between the 
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capitalist and the workman are at present regulated. 
This will be followed by an examination of the principal 
plans, which have been proposed for improving these re- 
lations or superseding them, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how far they are consistent with the natural laws, to 
which they must be subordinated, and how far they would 
be practicable in the execution. The last and most agree- 
able division of the subject, will be the inquiry, what 
kind and degree of improvement in the condition of the 
working class is within their own power, and what is the 
nature and extent of the aid which they may receive 
from the other classes of the community. 
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CHAP. 11. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND, AND COMPETITION. 

When the terms of the contract between the workman and 
his employer are left to be decided by the uncontrolled 
bargaining of the individuals of the two classes, the nature 
of those terms, whether favourable op unfavourable to the 
workman, depends on the proportion between the number 
of the particular kind of workmen seeking employment, 
and the effective demand for their labour. 

The market price of labour is in this respect like the 
market price of any other commodity at any particular 
time and place, which is fixed by the proportion between 
demand and supply. In Australia, where labour is scarce, 
the demand for it urgent, and the pecuniary ability to pay 
for it very great, wages are extremely high. In those 
parts of Ireland where there is little industrial enterprise, 
little capital applicable to the employment, of labour, and 
great numbers of men in need of employment, they are 
very low. 

The process, by which the market price of labour, like 
that of everything else, is brought into accordance with 
the proportion between the supply of it and the demand 
for it, is the competition of the applicants for employment 
against one another, and the corresponding competition of 
the employers of labour with one another. 

The part, which competition thus performs in bringing 
about the adjustment of the market rate required by the 
proportion between supply and demand, has caused it to 
be very generally denounced by those, who are dissatisfied 
with that rate, as one great cause of the depression of the 
working classes and the supposed tyranny of capital. 
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Communists, and revolutionary a^tators with com- 
munistic tendencies, put forward this view. So prominent 
is the position assigned by them to the process of competi- 
tion in producing the evils of oiir present social state, that 
this is often called by them the state of competition 
{rigime de la concurrence) ; while the improved arrange- 
ments, which are to follow its subversion, are described as 
the system of co-operation {regime de la co-operation). 

But the denunciation of competition is not confined to 
communists. Many, who regard their system as visionary, 
and dread and abhor the political and moral doctrines 
with which it has usually been associated, agree with 
them on this point. Competition is often spoken of by 
such persons as a process, by which the remuneration of 
all classes engaged in productive industry is reduced much 
below what it might, and but for cgmpetition, would be ; 
and in the working of which a great amount of misery 
and demoralisation is produced. It would appear from 
the way, in which it is sometiines spoken of, as if it were 
some perverse adjustment of the social machine, by which 
all its different parts are made to grind one another down 
in unprofitable opposition, instead of combining their 
movements towards a result beneficial to the whole. And 
these bad effects are supposed to tell with most severity 
upon the working classes : although the rates of profit of 
manufacturers and tradesmen are also often represented 
as unduly depressed by the same cause. 

At other times the blame is laid not upon competition 
in the abstract, but upon the excess of competition. The 
industrial system of Great Britain is sometimes repre- 
sented as in an unhealthy and dangerous state from a 
spirit of excessive competition. 

Another and less legitimate form of the dislike to the 
supposed effects of competition consists in personal attacks 
on different classes of employers of labour for employing 
it at the rates of wages or salaries established by competi- 
tion, or what is termed the market rate. Such attacks. 
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when they are not mere weapons of personal, party, or class 
hostility, must be understood as condemnations of the 
functions of competition in the social system ; since they 
imply that the rates of remuneration for labour, which it 
establishes, are not such as might be and ought to be pro- 
vided. 

It will therefore be useful to consider what is the real 
action of competition in the social economy ; that it may 
be seen how far it can with justice be made responsible 
for the evils which are often ascribed to it. And as the 
chief charge against it is, that it depresses the condition of 
the labourer by establishing a lower rate of remuneration 
for him than he might receive at the same time and place, 
if competition were prevented or regulated, the most in- 
teresting part of such an inquiry will be the ascertaining 
whether this is the case. 

When a number of individuals are competing against 
one another for the sale of some commodity, which they 
are desirous of disposing of, the market price, to which 
their competition tends to bring the commodity, is that 
rate at which the whole of the commodity oflFered for sale 
will absorb the whole of the funds, with which buyers are 
then and there able and willing to purchase it. However 
needy or eager the sellers may be, their competition will 
not reduce the price below this rate, unless temporarily 
and accidentally. For if a lower rate were established for 
a time, the whole of the commodity would be paid for 
with only a part of the funds which, by the supposition, 
are seeking for investment in it ; and the owners of the 
surplus funds would, in their desire to obtain a share of 
the commodity, bid against the rest, and so raise the price. 
Of course the case might be diflferent, if there were only 
one buyer, or if all the buyers should combine together 
and strictly adhere to their combination. In either of these 
cases, the single buyer or the combination of buyers 
might offer such a price, as would enable them to com- 
mand the whole of the commodity with a part of their 
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funds ; and the sellers might thus, if less skilful than their 
customer, or more pressed to sell than he was anxious to 
buy, be forced to sell at a lower rate than the ordinary 
law of competition would produce. But as this cannot 
occur wher0 the number of buyers as well as of sellers of 
any commodity is great, and this is the case in all the im- 
portant, commercial dealings of large and civilised coun- 
tries, the market price of commodities is in them deter- 
mined by the natural law of competition. 

The market rate, which competition in this way tends 
to establish, is the highest rate, which it is from the nature 
of the case possible for the sellers to receive for the com- 
modity at the particular time and place. For at that rate, 
as has been seen, all the funds applicable to the purchase 
of the commodity wiU be exhausted in paying for the 
whole quantity of it, which is for sale. If any higher 
price could be fixed by the prevention of competition and 
the substitution of some other mode of regulating prices, 
all the funds would be exhausted in paying for a part of 
the commodity, and the possessors of the remainder would 
receive nothing at all. There could be no remedy for 
this, but either an increase of the funds, or a diminution 
of the quantity of the commodity proportional to the sup- 
posed elevation of the rates. But, if such increase of the 
one or diminution of the other were effected, competition 
would determine just the same elevation of the rate, with- 
out the necessity for any regulation at all. The market 
rate established by competition is therefore necessarily the 
highest rate, which the sellers could obtain under the 
circumstances by any mode of adjusting their dealings. 

The same law holds good with respect to the market 
price of labour or the rate of wages, as with the price of 
commodities. 

When there are a certain number of persons seeking 
employment, and a certain amount of funds at the disposal 
of capitalists, which they are desirous of applying to the 
employment of labour, the market rate of labour produced 
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by competition will be that, at which the whole of the 
funds will be absorbed in paying for the whole of the 
labour. For if the employers of labour be supposed to 
succeed in fixing lower rates in the first instance, the 
funds of some of them will remain unemployed, and there- 
fore unproductive : and the desire of these persons to ob- 
tain their share of business will cause them to compete 
against the rest and raise the price. If, on the other hand, 
the labourers could on their side establish a higher rate of 
wages in the first instance, either by combination among 
themselves, or by the interference of Government, or in 
any other way, the amount of funds would be insufficient 
for the payment of the higher rate to the whole number of 
labourers. Some would be left without any employment. 
These must either remain without any wages at all ; or by 
their competition they must bring the rate down to the 
point, at which the funds will suffice for all. 

Thus the rate of wages established by the competition 
of the applicants for employment is the highest, which the 
state of the funds available for the payment of labour 
admits. And the process of competition cannot be con- 
sidered injurious to the labourers, since it only depresses 
their wages to the highest rate, which it is possible they 
should all receive. 

This description of the mode in which competition fixes 
the rate of wages, according to the proportion between the 
number of labourers, and the funds for their employment, 
IS only exact when applied to the capital and the working 
population of a whole nation. 

If the relations between a single employer of labour 
and his men, or the employers of labour in a single parish 
or a single town, be considered separately, it is not true 
that the particular body of labourers will in that case 
necessarily obtain the whole funds available for the pay- 
ment of labour, which are at the command of the parti- 
cular employer or employers. The latter may hire those 
labourers with part of their funds, and divert the rest to 
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a more profitable employment in some other locality. 
But if the relations between all the capitalists of a nation 
and all its labourers be considered, the case is diflferent. 
Whatever part of a capitalist's funds applicable to paying 
for labour is not so employed by him in one place, will 
have an equal eflFect in increasing the fund for its employ- 
ment in some other place : so that on the whole the aggre- 
gate of the wages paid will equal the aggregate of the 
funds available for their payment. A general level of 
wages for the whole country having once been established 
in this way, the rate paid by each employer in each locality 
will tend to uniformity with it ; because any excess above 
it at any point tends to draw a greater number of labourers, 
and any deficiency below it tends to drive them away. 

Thus the rate of wages of each locality and firm is, in 
fact, fixed by the same law, which determines the rate of 
the country at large, that is, the proportion between the 
number of labourers and the funds for their employment. 

The action of supply and demand, and of the process of 
competition in fixing the rates of wages, has been de- 
scribed with a degree of detail, which readers conversant 
with political economy will think superfluous in the case 
of a subject so familiar and elementary, for the sake 
of two important conclusions, which are by themselves 
a sufficient answer to much that has been spoken and 
written in the present day respecting the working classes 
and their employers. The one is, that competition does 
not make the rates of wages in a country lower than 
the highest rates, which there are the means of paying. 
The other is, that these rates are not influenced by the 
circumstance that one of the two classes, who are parties 
to the contract for wages, is, from superior knowledge, 
wealth, or other advantages, in a better position for driving 
a bargain than the other. A single rich man may take 
advantage of a single poor man by availing himself of the 
necessities or simplicity of the latter. But the body of 
capitalists in any country will always pay away in wages 
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to the body of working men all the funds which they have 
applicable to the employment of labour. 

In this view of the mode in which competition deter- 
mines the rate of wages, no account has been taken of the 
great diflFerences in the wages of different classes of work- 
ing men. These differences are very important to the 
labouring classes themselves, since they raise the income of 
great numbers of workmen to amounts double and treble the 
earnings of the poorest and largest portion of their class, 
and thus make the difference in point of income between 
the highly paid mechanics, and the worst paid agricultural 
labourers, much greater than that, which separates the 
former from the small manufacturers and traders, with 
whom the class of capitalists begins. But in an examina- 
tion of the relations between the class of capitalists and 
the class of labourers, with a view to ascertaining how far 
these relations are at present just or unjust, advantageous 
or detrimental, fixed by the nature of things, or suscep- 
tible of artificial modification, the principal subject of 
interest is the law, which determines the aggregate amount, 
which the one class shall pay to the other for its services. 
The inequalities in the mode of distribution of this amount 
among the different sections of the working-class affect 
the relative interests of these different sections rather than 
the relative interests of the two classes. If the aggregate 
sum to be paid for labour by the capitalist class be a fixed 
amount, any improvement in the earnings of one class of 
working persons can only be produced by a production in 
the income of some other class. There is the less occasion 
for considering the great inequalities in the subdivision of 
the general wages fund of the country among the different 
sections of the working population, because those among 
them, who are most active in complaining of the amount 
of their earnings, and in attempting to increase them, are 
usually in receipt of more than the average earnings of the 
whole class. The inequalities in the distribution of the 
fund are therefore not likely to be objected to by them. • 
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The fund, on the amount of which the rates of wages 
have been seen to depend, has been described as the fund 
applicable to the payment of wages. This fund consists 
of the whole of that proportion of the active or productive 
capital of the nation, which is not required for some other 
employment necessary to the business of production. A 
manufacturer must employ part of his capital in the pur- 
chase of raw material, part in providing tools and machi- 
nery, and part in direct payment of wages and salaries ; 
and the proportion of his entire capital, which is applied 
to other purposes than the direct payment of wages, is 
determined by the necessities of his manufacture. In the 
same way the division of the entire active capital of the 
nation between direct payment for labour and all the other 
expenditures, without which the labour could not be pro- 
fitably employed, is determined by the nature of things. 
Hence the amount of the funds applicable to the payment 
of wages, on which the rate of wages has been seen to de- 
pend, is itself a certain definite proportion of the entire 
active capital of the nation. 

The frequency of attacks against the class of capitalists 
employing labour, as if they were oppressors of the work- 
ing-class, makes it important that we should observe in 
this sketch of the laws, which govern the rates of wages, 
how entirely independent these are of the will of the em- 
ployers. However strong may be their desire to obtain 
labour as cheaply as possible, they cannot, if they mean 
that their capitals shall yield a profit, avoid employing 
them in some productive occupation. And they cannot 
so employ them without maintaining the fund for the pay- 
ment of wages at the level corresponding to the aggregate 
amount of their capitals. Even if the whole body of 
the employers of labour deserved all the censures, which 
have ever been directed against them — if they were uni- 
versally misers, regardless of every object except the 
realisation of the greatest possible profit out of the work- 
ing class — they would still, notwithstanding this supposed 
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temper of their minds, and the more certainly on account 
of it, devote the whole of their capital to the productive 
industry by which the working class live, and pay away in 
the wages of labour all that portion of their capital, which 
was not required to be applied for other expenses indis- 
pensable to the productive employment of that labour. 
The prevalence among the class of such a character, as is 
here supposed, would of course be a great moral evil. It 
would destroy the beneficial influence, which the relation 
of the employer with the employed at present exercises in 
other matters than mere questions of money ; and it 
would dry up the flow of their charity towards that por- 
tion of the poor, who are incapable of work. But it 
would not diminish the sum expended in labour; and 
consequently it would not lower the rate of wages. 

As the opinion that the process of competition is in- 
jurious to the working classes is entertained by great 
numbers, and has been often proclaimed in speeches and 
books*, it will be useful to consider what is the portion 
of truth, which is mixed up with the erroneous doctrine, 
and has given it sufficient plausibility to procure for it a 
certain amount of acceptance. This portion of truth is 
to be found in some assertions respecting the tendency of 
competition, which are familiar to all, and which are in a 
certain sense perfectly true. 

The keenness of competition among manufacturers is 
familiarly spoken of as tending to cheapen the articles they 
manufacture. The competition of dealers is said to make 
goods cheap to the consumer. The competition of the 
labourers of thickly peopled countries for employment is 
said to make wages low, and the competition of employers 
in countries where labourers are scarce, to make them 
high. 

These statements are correct, when understood in a 

* See the writings of Communists and Christian Socialists, and much that 
has been written and said bj manj, who do not profess to be either one or the 
other. 
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certain sense : and yet they are not inconsistent with the 
doctrine, that competition does not reduce prices or wages 
below the highest rates, which are possible at the parti- 
cular time and place ; and that it is therefore not a process 
injurious either to sellers or to the working classes. When 
the quantity of a commodity oflFered for sale is large, and 
the eflFective demands for it small, the competition of the 
sellers brings down the price. But the real cause of the 
low price is the small proportion of the demand to the 
supply. Competition only ascertains this necessary price, 
and does not cause it. If the process of competition could 
have been prohibited altogether, the price must still have 
been reduced, if the whole of the commodity was to be 
sold at all. Similarly, when the number of applicants for 
employment is large in proportion to the funds for their 
employment, their competition makes them accept a low 
rate of wages. But the rate to which they are thus 
brought is the highest rate, at which the whole number of 
the applicants can be paid with the whole of the funds ; 
and even if they had not competed against one another, 
they could not have received more, while the fund re- 
mained the same. In both cases the competition only 
adjusts the prices of commodities or labour to the rate, to 
which they must have been brought from the nature of 
the case. 

The frequent denunciations of competition in the present 
age, as the cause of low prices and low wages, resemble 
the denunciations of corn-dealers and bakers, as the causes 
of the dearness of bread in years of bad harvests. As the 
raising of the prices of grain and bread is immediately the 
act of the corn dealer and the baker, both Government and 
people used formerly to make them responsible for the 
rise. It is not necessary to go back far in our own history, 
nor to look to any very great distance from our own shores 
in the present day, to find examples of legislative coercion 
and popular violence, to which these opinions have sub- 
jected these classes of traders. In the present diay it is 
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well understood, not only by those who govern this country, 
but by the mass of the people, that when they raise the 
price of their commodities, they are merely agents in a 
change, which is in itself inevitable ; that no interference 
with their action could benefit the consumer ; and that such 
interference would even tend to increase the rise of prices 
by diminishing supplies. In the same way, competition 
is only the mode, in which an adjustment of the price of 
labour is effected, which must take place at any rate : and 
if interference with its action could have any effect, it 
would only produce^still further reduction by driving away 
or checking the increase of the funds, from which the 
labour is paid. 

Competition acts powerfully in another way in pro- 
moting the reduction of prices in favour of the consumer. 
The competition of rival manufacturers stimulates them 
to exert all their ingenuity in reducing the cost of the 
production of their commodities by improvements in the 
manufacture, so that they may be enabled to sell at a 
lower price without diminution of their own profit. The 
competition of rival traders makes them aim at the same 
result by buying better, turning over their capital more 
frequently, or any other improvement. And the com- 
petition of workmen for employment excites them to exert 
themselves to give better work for their wages. But as 
any reduction in prices effected in this way is a benefit to 
the consumer without diminution of the producer's remu- 
neration, it cannot be considered an objection to the action 
of competition. 
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ON PLANS FOR RAISING WAGES. 

Since the average rate of wages in any country depends 
upon the amount of that portion of the national capital, 
which is applicable to the payment for labour, compared 
with the number of working persons, among whom that 
amount has to be divided, any increase in that rate must 
involve either an increase in the amount of the funds, 
which are to be applied in this manner, or a diminution 
in the number of labourers. A positive diminution of the 
population of a country is seldom, if ever, relied on by 
any party as an adequate means of effecting a permanent 
rise of wages, and consequent improvement in the con- 
dition of the working classes. If it is the result of in- 
creased mortality, it applies an amount of suffering incon- 
sistent with the well-being of those classes. And the 
action of the moral or preventive checks on population — 
that is, the influence of prudential motives in restraining 
marriages and the production of children — has never yet 
been found sufficient to produce a positive diminution of 
numbers : nor is it, in any point of view, desirable that 
they should act with the intensity, which would be neces- 
sary for such a result. All that is to be either expected 
or wished is, that they should retard the rapidity of in- 
crease. 

Emigration may, under some circumstances, be carried 
to such an extent as to produce for a time a positive dimi- 
nution of numbers; as is proved by the fact, that this 
result has actually been accomplished during a short period 
in the case of the United Kingdom. But as such an 
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amount of emigration must be caused by the pressure of 
want or discontent on large classes of the people, or, at the 
best, by a great inferiority in the earnings of labour in 
their own country in comparison with the rates in the 
countries, to which the emigration is directed, it cannot 
be expected to continue on the same scale after a great 
improvement in the condition of the working classes. If 
the diminution of numbers produced by emigration were 
to raise wages to a high level, the emigration would di- 
minish, and the population would, in all probability, begin 
to increase again. 

For these reasons, a permanent diminution of the popu- 
lation of a country is seldom or never suggested as the 
means of establishing a high rate of wages, although a 
due regulation of the ratio of increase is necessary to the 
efficiency of any other means of producing that result. 
The increase of the amount to be divided among the work- 
ing class is regarded by all as the true way of raising 
their wages. 

The only question, on which there is a diflFerence of 
views, relates to the mode in which this augmentation is 
to be effected. 

It has been already shown, that the amount of the funds 
for the payment of labour is proportionate to the amount 
of the active capital of the nation ; which is the aggregate 
of all the funds belonging to all the individual capitalists 
in it. The natural mode of raising the rate of wages in a 
'country, which this doctrine suggests, is the increase in 
wealth of all its capitalists. Every accumulation of capital 
by individuals, if it is employed in any productive occu- 
pation, must cause an addition to the aggregate income of 
the working classes. In each individual case the capitalist 
may see in the accumulation only an advantage personal 
to himself; the working man may see only an addition to 
the hoard of one whom he thinks rich enough already. 
But the additional capital, whenever it is productively em- 
ployed, will tend as certainly to the benefit of the working 
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population at large, as if the owner were a trustee for their 
benefit. 

This is the mode of increasing the total sum to be di- 
vided among the working population of any country, 
which Political Economy indicates. When combined with 
the regulation of the ratio of increase of their numbers, 
and improvements in the productiveness of their labour, 
it is the only mode of permanently raising the average 
rate of their wages, which it admits to be practicable. The 
regulation of the ratio of increase is evidently within the 
power of the working classes, since they form the larger 
part of the -population, and contribute the principal share 
to its annual increase. When the ratio of this increase is 
less than the ratio of increase of that portion of the national 
capital, which is directly applicable to the payment of 
wages, the rate of these will increase. And when popula- 
tion increases faster than that fund, the rate of wages 
wUl fall. 

But this way of improving the condition of the working 
classes by the increase of the wealth of the classes who 
employ them, is not satisfactory to many. The working 
man is accustomed to see in his employer a man whose 
interest, in their relations with one another, conflicts with 
his own — the one trying to buy the labour of the other 
as cheaply, the other to sell it as dearly, as possible. This 
does not dispose him to accept a doctrine, which tends to 
prove that the interests of capital and labour are in any 
way the same. And he knows that it is not time, as 
between his employer and himself, that the increase of 
wealth of the former will produce a rise in his own wages. 
Neither his education, nor the circumstances of his posi- 
tion, lead him to extend his view to the relations between 
the aggregate capital and the aggregate labour of the 
whole country ; or to follow out the reasoning, which 
shows that the advantage of the latter necessarily follows 
from the growth of the former. Even among the classes 
^bove the working class, the neglect of studies which 
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lead to this conclusion tends to produce a similar state 
of mind. And wherever there exists a disposition to 
think that the manufacturing and commercial classes 
already enjoy too large a share of the good things of the 
world, and too much political and social importance, a 
doctrine, which represents the continued augmentation of 
their wealth as a thing to be desired and promoted, will 
not find very ready acceptance. Besides, the rise of 
wages, which is to be produced in this way, must be 
gradual and moderate. It cannot be accelerated nor in- 
creased by the impatience of working men ; and it does 
not afford to their advocates any opening for promoting it 
directly by their exertions. 

It is, therefore, not surprising, that some other mode of 
increasing the income of the working-class, not depending 
upon the increase of the wealth of the class above them, 
should have been sought for; and that it should have 
been supposed, that the desired result might be attained 
by abstracting from the capitalists the whole or part of 
their profits, and adding the amount to the earnings of 
the labourers. As the capitalist at present reserves for 
himself, as the reward of his time, risk, or outlay of funds, 
a surplus, which remains after the payment for labour and 
all other expenses, and he thus becomes a sharer with the 
labourer in the produce of his labour, it has been sup- 
posed that the labourer might, by some process, increase 
his own share at the expense of the capitalist, or even ex- 
clude the latter altogether from any participation. In 
this way the increase in the income of the working men, 
instead of following as a consequence of an improvement 
of the position of the capitalist, would be obtained at the 
expense of the latter. 

Such is the general object, for the attainment of which 
various schemes have been proposed, and many attempts 
made on a larger or smaller scale. One class of these are in- 
tended to secure to the working persons the whole proceeds 
their labour, excluding the share of the capitalists alto- 
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gether. These schemes include the abolition not only of 
the profits of the capitalist, but of his ownership of his 
capital itself. Indeed this latter provision follows naturally 
from the former ; since there would be neither advantage 
to the capitalist, nor security for his good management of 
his funds, if he were no longer to derive any benefit from 
them. In other words, this class of schemes, which have 
become so notorious in the present age under the names 
of Communism and Socialism, contemplate the abolition 
of the right of individual property. 

According to other plans, the capitalist is to remain the 
absolute owner of his funds, and to continue to derive a 
profit from their employment ; but rates of wages are to 
be imposed upon him higher than those which he would 
pay under the process of bargaining between individuals, 
or, in other words, under the law of competition. And, 
as he will thus have to part with a larger portion of the 
proceeds of labour than at present, he will have a smaller 
per-centage of profit left for himself. The principle 
involved in this class of schemes is of great importance 
in this country at the present time, because it is that on 
which Trades Unions, and all combinations for raising 
wages are founded: and, from the strong inclination of 
our working classes towards these, it may be assumed 
that they are very generally satisfied of its soundness and 
applicability. At least, it is only on the supposition that 
the principle in question is right, that any measures of 
this kind can be defended. 

This classification of all schemes for raising wages 
by any other process than the natural increase of the 
national wealth, into schemes for extinguishing the profit 
of the capitalist, and schemes for diminishing it, omits 
two, which are not intended to produce either of these 
results. 

One is the plan of directly interesting the workmen in 
the proceeds of their labour by giving them a share in 
profits in addition to their wages. It is believed by the 
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advocates of this plan, that the increased productiveness of 
their labour, due to their interest in the result, will com- 
pensate the employer for the concession to them of a share 
in his profits. This plan will be considered hereafter in a 
chapter on Co-operation. 

The other is founded on the notion, that the present 
system of general competition is injurious to the employer 
and the employed alike: that the former is driven, by 
competition with rival traders, to sell his goods at prices, 
which will not afibrd fair profits and fair wages ; that he 
is consequently obliged to cheapen their production by 
paying to his workmen the insufficient wages, to which 
their competition compels them to submit ; and that the 
remedy for this chain of evils is to be found in the regula- 
tion of the selling price of his goods according to a scale, 
which will enable him to pay good wages, and still to 
reserve a good profit for himself. An exemplification 
of this view is to be found in the advice given by a 
writer of the school called Christian Socialists to all per- 
sons, and more particularly to clergymen, not to purchase 
clothes from such cheap clothing shops, as sell at prices too 
low to admit of the payment of fair wages together with 
the reservation of a fair profit. The principle involved in 
this view is, that profits and wages should be determined, 
not by what each individual can command in the market, 
but by what it may be decided that it is proper that he 
should receive. 

Setting aside all questions as to the practicability of any 
such rule, it may be observed, that if it could be success- 
fully applied to one trade, it would have to be extended to 
all. For, if the condition of the individuals engaged in 
one trade were improved without a corresponding boon to 
all the rest, the equilibrium, which at present prevails in 
the inducements to enter dififerent trades would be dis- 
turbed ; and an excess of tradesmen and workmen would 
rush towards the occupation, which had become rela- 
tively more desirable. Even if this could be prevented, it 
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would not be just to raise the price of one commodity 
against the producers of all other commodities without a 
corresponding rise in the price of the latter. If, on the 
other hand, all prices and wages were increased in the 
same proportion, each individual would find the price of 
everything he consumed increased in the same proportion 
as his income ; and he would, consequently, be only able 
to buy as much as before. The only real effect that the 
universal rise of all commodities would produce, would be 
a corresponding increase in the amount of currency 
required to pay for them. 

But the class of schemes and controversies before men- 
tioned, which professedly aim at the appropriation of part 
or the whole of the employer's profits for the benefit of 
the employed, are more flattering to the impatience of 
those who seek for some sudden and artificial elevation of 
the latter class. It is veiy natural that such should be 
invented ; and it is especially natural that in one form or 
another the principle which they involve should find 
favour among working men. When they contemplate the 
enormous amount of wealth in a country like England, 
when they contrast the great fortunes of many individual 
manufacturers and merchants with the small amount of 
hardly-earned wages, which falls to the share of the indi- 
vidual workman ; and when they form estimates, probably 
very exaggerated, of the profits of particular trades, or of 
the whole class of capitalists, the idea that part at least of 
so much wealth might be, by some contrivance, diverted 
towards themselves, is likely to appear as reasonable as it 
is attractive. 

The various plans which have been proposed for this pur- 
pose will be examined separately hereafter ; the feasibility 
and efliciency of each will then be considered. But one 
question, which applies to all, and which will be most 
conveniently discussed in this place, is, whether the work- 
ing classes would really derive from any of them, even if 
carried out in the most complete manner, the kind and 
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amount of permanent advantage, which they appear to 
promise at the first inspection. 

The total amount of the annual profits of successful 
business of all kinds in the United Kingdom is immense : 
and although any portion of this, which might be di- 
verted as an addition to the earnings of the working 
classes, would have to be divided among many millions 
of working persons, it may appear, at first sight, that 
they must certainly be materially benefited in a pecuniary 
sense by the change, whatever might be thought of the 
morality of the means employed. But there are some im- 
portant considerations which ought to be taken into the 
account. The first is, that by whatever machinery the 
withdrawal of funds from the capitalist to the workman 
is effected, it is indispensable that it should be so regu- 
lated as infallibly to stop short of trenching upon the 
principal of his capital. For, as capital is the fund, 
from which all labour must be paid, and all materials 
and machinery provided, and generally every kind of out- 
lay connected with production and distribution met, the 
commencement of encroachments upon this fund will 
inevitably be the commencement of a decline in the pro- 
ductive powers of the community, and the well-being of 
its members. And in order that the aggregate capital of 
the community may not diminish, it is necessary that 
particular portions of it should be allowed to increase 
greatly and rapidly, to compensate for the wasting of 
other portions. For it must not be forgotten, that if the 
annual profits realised in such a country as England 
are immense, the annual amount of losses, or waste of 
capital, is also immense ; so that the large fortunes of 
successful traders serve in the first place in the general 
balance-sheet of the country to fill up the immense gap, 
which bankruptcies, insolvencies, the gradual decay of 
the funds of unsuccessful traders, and the dying out of 
trades superseded by new improvements would otherwise 
occasion in it. In the present state of things the preser- 
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vation of the aggregate capital of a country is sufficiently 
provided for by the individual interests of capitalists, or of 
those who are endeavouring to become such ; so that where- 
ever a tolerable government exists the actual diminution 
of the capital of a nation is a very rare event. A large 
amount of capital wastes away every year in the least 
prosperous employments, or in the hands of the least 
efficient traders ; but at least as large an amount, and in 
prosperous countries a much larger, is accumulated by the 
more successful. But it is by no means certain that the 
same result would follow, when once the system of inter- 
fering with the capitalist's share for the benefit of the 
working man was carried into vigorous and general opera- 
tion. Any such system would interfere very much with the 
accumulation of capital in the more prosperous employ- 
ments, and where the circumstances were the most favour- 
able ; and it would be very liable to encroach from time to 
time upon the principal itself. And the waste from losses 
would continue as at present, unless some machinery for 
their prevention could be contrived more effectual than 
that which has hitherto been supposed to be the strongest 
of all securities — the vigilance and exertions of experi- 
enced men, stimulated by the constant pressure of self- 
interest and the dread of ruin. 

But it is not enough that the capital of a community 
should not diminish. If the community is to be prosperous 
and progressive, the capital in it must be constantly in- 
creasing. All countries, in which the amount of wealth 
is stationary, exhibit a depressed condition of the working 
classes, and stagnancy not only in material improvements, 
but in intellectual activity and moral development. In- 
deed in all countries, in which the population is increasing, 
a continuous increase in the national capital is not only 
essential to its progress, but is required to prevent positive 
decline and deterioration in the condition of the people. 
For as the number of applicants for employment and 
subsistence increases every year, if the labour fund were 
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not to increase in at least as great a proportion, the share 
of each must be diminished. 

The necessity for a continual increase in the national 
capital as a condition of progress is peculiarly marked 
in the present age ; because the principal improvements 
in production, and the supply of accommodation of all 
sorts, which characterise it, require the investment of 
an immense amount of capital, derived from the annual 
savings of the community. Thus the single improvement 
in our means of locomotion, by the substitution of railways 
with steam power, for roads with horse power, has already 
absorbed about 250,000,000/. in little more than twenty 
years, and is not yet completely carried oujt.* Again, 
the direction of most improvements in manufactures of 
every kind is to economise human labour by the sub- 
stitution of machinery, which requires an immense and 
constantly increasing amount of capital to be invested 
in it. In agriculture, also, one improvement alone, 
draining, has already caused the burying below the 
surface of the land of a very large capital : and considering 
the large proportion of the whole surface of the three 
kingdoms, to which it is ascertained that an expensive 
system of drainage may be applied with a profit, our 
ultimate expenditure for that purpose alone may be ex- 
pected to be enormous. 

A consideration of these examples of the addition of 
new investments of fixed capital to the wealth of the 
country will give an idea of the immense sum, to which 
the total annual outlay of this nature must amount ; 
and of the closeness of the connection between the 
magnitude of this sum and the rate of our national 
progress. 

Now in the existing state of things, this annual aug- 

^ Tho total sum expended in railways in the United Kingdom to the end 
of \H6\ was 248,240,897/. The whole of this sum, excepting an extremely 
small proportion, has been expended since the close of 1831. 
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mentation of the national capital is sufficiently provided for 
by the spirit of accumulation among the body of capitalists, 
and those who are endeavouring to become such. In all 
countries in which the Government affords to the money- 
making classes, or, as they are usually called, the middle 
classes, the confidence, that they will retain and enjoy 
the benefit of their accumulations, they are found to be 
a saving class. The desire of future provision for them- 
selves and their families, and the love of accumulation, 
are, in their case, found to predominate very greatly, 
on the whole, over the inclination to purchase immediate 
gratification by the expenditure of their entire earnings. 
In Great Britain this is evidently the case in a very high 
degree. An immense majority of traders, as well as of 
professional men, start and continue through life with the 
determination to realise, if possible, a property propor- 
tional to their position, or at least some provision for 
accidents and for their families after their death, by 
keeping their expenditure considerably below their in- 
come. Notwithstanding the very great number of cases 
of failure, the general prevalence of this principle of 
conduct produces on the whole immense results. At 
the lowest end of the scale of capitalists, the man who 
has only very small funds to assist his personal industry 
strives, by a hard and anxious way of living, to raise 
himself to a rather higher and more secure position: 
and the makers of large fortunes at the upper end of 
the same scale, seldom increase their habits of expense 
in anything like the proportion of the increase in their 
incomes. 

The immense annual addition to the fixed capital of the 
country, added to the very great annual increase in its 
floating capital, which has been required by the pro- 
gressive increase in its home and foreign business during 
the last quarter of a century, is the measure of the saving 
disposition of the money-making, or middle classes. For, 
although the aggregate savings of individuals among the 
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landed proprietors and the working classes amount to a 
very large sum, they must bear a very small proportion to 
the accumulations of the middle classes. That this is the 
case with respect to the landed proprietors, is shown by 
the great amount of land, which, in every generation, is 
sold by proprietors who have exceeded their incomes until 
the accumulation of debt obliges them to sell, and bought 
by individuals of the trading and professional class : and 
that it is so with the working class appears from the in- 
significant proportion, which they own in all the various 
kinds of investments, by which savings are absorbed. 
The usual division of the population of this country is 
into the upper class, consisting of the owners of consider- 
able estates in land, with their families ; the middle class, 
consisting of all persons earning an income by the pro- 
ductive use of capital, or by any of the varieties of in- 
tellectual labour, and comprising also small proprietors 
cultivating their own land; and the working class, con- 
sisting of the masses, who support themselves by bodily 
labour. This classification, although not perfect, ap- 
proximates to accuracy sufficiently for a general view of 
the subject. Now, looking at each of these three great 
sections of the nation as a class, it may be said that saving 
or accumulation is a principle of conduct with the middle 
class, and that to spend less than their income is the 
normal state of the individuals composing it ; while the 
normal state of the members of both the upper and 
working classes is to spend their income. It is true that 
the number of individuals of both the latter classes who 
save according to their respective means is very great ; 
as is the number of individuals in the middle class, who, 
either from misfortune or their own faults, save nothing, 
but rather waste what funds they may be able to dispose of. 
But that this is the exception, and not the rule, in the case 
of the middle class, may be concluded from the fact, that 
among, them the life of a man who leaves no property or 
family provision of his own acquiring at his death, is felt 
to have been a failure ; while the same feeling does not 
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arise either in the case of a landed proprietor or a 
working man, who dies without leaving more than he 
inherited. A landed proprietor, who leaves the same 
estate to his son which he received from his father, and 
with the same amount of incumbrances upon it in mort- 
gages or settlements, is not considered to have been 
either improvident or unfortunate. A working man, 
who has supported himself and his family with his 
earnings, and sent out his children to be working men 
like himself, is considered to have performed his part in 
life, although he has accumulated nothing. In the case 
of the upper class indeed, if, as may reasonably be sup- 
posed, the amount of the funds belonging to persons of 
the middle class, which is annually invested in the pur- 
chase of land, is greater than the amount annually invested 
by members of the upper class in all other ways than the 
purchase of land, the action of the class must on the 
whole tend to diminish the national capital rather than 
to increase it. 

Although, however, the annual increase of the national 
capital comes, with the exception of a very small propor- 
tion only, out of the income of the middle class, it is to 
be remembered that their income does not consist entirely 
of the profits upon capital. The middle class com- 
prises the members of the liberal professions, and generally 
the whole class of intellectual labourers, whose incomes 
are not directly derived from capital. The data are 
wanting for estimating the proportion which this class 
of incomes bears to the profits of trade and manufacture, 
and all the modes in which capital is productively em- 
ployed. The returns to the income tax under schedule 
D, make no distinction between the two classes of income. 
But it is usually supposed that profits form a very large 
proportion of that schedule. And as the incomes of all 
but an extremely small proportion of professional men 
and other intellectual labourers are very moderate, and 
the expense of keeping up a certain appearance and 

D 2 
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landed proprietorB and the working classes amount to a 
very large sum, they must bear a very small proportion to 
the accumulations of the middle classes. That this is the 
case with respect to the landed proprietors, is shown by 
the great amount of land, which, in every generation, is 
sold by proprietors who have exceeded their incomes until 
the accumulation of debt obliges them to sell, and bought 
by individuals of the trading and professional class : and 
that it is so with the working class appears from the in- 
significant proportion, which they own in all the various 
kinds of investments, by which savings are absorbed. 
The usual division of the populatioii of this country is 
into the upper class, consisting of the owners of consider- 
able estates in land, with their families ; the middle class, 
consisting of all persons earning an income by the pro- 
ductive use of capital, or by any of the varieties of in- 
tellectual labour, and comprising also small proprietors 
cultivating their own land ; and the working class, con- 
sisting of the. masses, who support themselves by bodily 
labour. This classification, although not perfect, ap- 
proximates to accuracy sufficiently for a general view of 
the subject. Now, looking at each of these three great 
sections of the nation as a class, it may be said that saving 
or accumulation is a principle of conduct with the middle 
class, and that to spend less than their income is the 
normal state of the individuals composing it ; while the 
normal state of the members of both the upper and 
working classes is to spend their income. It is true that 
the number of individuals of both the latter classes who 
save according to their respective means is very great ; 
as is the number of individuals in the middle class, who, 
either from misfortune or their own faults, save nothing, 
but rather waste what funds they may be able to dispose of. 
But that this is the exception, and not the rule, in the case 
of the middle class, may be concluded from the fact^ ' 
among them the life of a man who leaves no j 
family provision of his own 
to have been a failare : w 
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educating their families bears hard upon the majority of 
the class, it is probable that their ability to save is on 
the whole smaller in proportion to their income than that 
of the receivers of profits. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be concluded, that the 
function of providing for the annual augmentation of the 
national capital by savings from the income of individuals 
is mainly performed by the manufacturing and trading 
classes. 

It is not possible to approximate to an accurate esti- 
mate either of the total income of these classes, or of 
the proportion which their savings bear to that income. 
But the estimate would probably not be excessive, if we 
were to assume with respect to all the individuals of those 
classes, whose occupations are profitable to them, that 
the portion of their earnings, which is not spent within 
the year, but saved up as an increase of property, or as 
an insurance against the event of death, equals, if it does 
not exceed, one-third of the whole. 

This conclusion appears probable from a consideration 
of the general habits and ways of thinking of these classes; 
and it appears to be confirmed by an examination of such 
facts as are known on the subject.* A very competent 
judge, Mr. Hubbard, in his pamphlet, " How should the 
Income Tax be levied ?" supposes the proportion of savings 
to income among the classes whose income depends upon 
their own exertions — a description under which he in- 
cludes the recipients of profits — to be four-tenths. This 
is a larger proportion than is here assumed. 

Assuming that the trading and manufacturing classes 
save one-third of their profits, the amount of their annual 
savings, or, in other words, the amount of their annual 
contribution to the accumulation of national capital, pro- 
bably does not fall short of 35,000,000/.t 

This annual accumulation of wealth is carried on by 
them for their own benefit or that of their families. And 

* See Appendix, A. f See ditto. 
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therefore those who judge of things according to their 
superficial appearance, rather than their ultimate efifects, 
will not readily believe that the real efiect of such indi- 
vidual accumulations is to make a provision for keeping 
up and improving the condition of the working classes 
almost as much as if they were accomplished with a direct 
view to that object. Yet this is the case. For every 
fresh amount of wealth created will either serve directly 
for the employment of labour, in which case the whole 
amount will be so much added to the income of the work- 
ing classes, or will be invested as fixed capital, which 
must be effected in the first instance by the emplojment 
of labour, and is a necessary condition of improvements 
in production, or will be used as floating capital in the 
subsidiary processes, such as the wholesale and retail 
trades, which are necessary for the carrying on of produc- 
tion. And the proportion in which the fund will be 
divided between these three classes of employments will 
depend on their relative profitableness, which will depend 
on the public demand for each of them respectively. If 
the accumulations in question were to be placed at the 
disposal of a public authority, in order that it might be 
devoted to the permanent maintenance and augmentation 
of the fund on which the condition of the working classes 
depends, such an authority cpuld not do better than divide 
it among these three employments in the proportions de- 
termined by the demand for each. If the annual addition 
to the capital of the country be estimated at 50,000,000/., 
this will prove that the capital of the nation increases 
much faster than its population under the present organi- 
sation of society. For the annual increase of population 
during the last decimal period was not more than 1^ per 
annum. And an increase of 50,000,000/. must be very 
much more than 1^ per annum on the capital existing in 
the country, seeing that the value of the land is not 
included in this amount.* 

♦ See Appendix, B. 
j> .3 
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CHAP. IV. 



SAVINGS OF WORKING MEN. 



If by the complete success of combinations of working 
men for raising the rate of wages, or by any other process 
whatsoever, a considerable portion of the present profits 
of the capitalists were transferred from them to the work- 
ing class, as an addition to their present wages, is it pro- 
bable that the process of accumulation would be carried 
on by them with the same steadiness and energy as by 
the capitalist class at present ? In other words, would 
the provident and accumulating tendencies predominate 
over the inclination to expenditure on immediate gratifi- 
cations in as great a degree with the one class as with the 
other ? And would the working class, in fact, save and 
apply to permanent productive uses as large a proportion 
of the amount abstracted from the capitalist class, as is at 
present saved by the latter ? Experience suggests a nega- 
tive answer to these questions. As a class, the working 
population exhibit a decided preponderance of the spend- 
ing over the saving disposition. If such a judgment were 
founded on the conduct of the worst-paid portions of this 
class, such as the agricultural labourers of the south-west 
of England, the objection might reasonably be made that, 
after paying for strict necessaries out of their wages, they 
have little or no surplus to save from. But if we turn to 
the ' better-paid classes, who earn weekly twice, three 
times, even four times as much as the labourers of the 
south-west, and who must, consequently, have the power 
of saving to a considerable extent, if they were steadily 
to prefer accumulation to present comfort and gratifica- 
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tion, what are the facts, as ascertained either by the evi- 
dence of those who are the best acquainted with the 
habits of this very numerous and important class, or from 
the indications which are open to general observation ? 

A very large proportion of them do not accumulate at 
all. The practice of subscribing to benefit clubs and 
similar institutions, is indeed carried to a very great 
extent among the working population; and such arrange- 
ments, when well managed, are undoubtedly signs of a 
provident disposition, and very conducive to the comfort 
of those interested in them. Yet they cannot be con- 
sidered as instances of accumulation, properly so called ; 
for their leading principle is to provide by small regular 
contributions from a great number of individuals, for the 
extraordinary expenses, or failure of earnings, to which a 
small proportion of those individuals are subjected by ac- 
cidents, such as sickness or death. Their object is the 
relief of distress, not the acquisition of property. A well- 
paid mechanic, who should constantly keep out of debt, 
support his family, subscribe to a sick and burial club, 
and lay by, during the weeks he was in full work, a suf- 
ficient proportion of his wages to enable him to keep up 
his ordinary expenditure during the intervals of slack 
time, would generally be considered a provident man ; and 
yet he would not accumulate any property, since his own 
expenditure, with the subscription to his club (which, as 
before observed, is intended for the immediate relief of 
himself or other mechanics), would, in the long run, absorb 
all his earnings. 

The best test of the relative strength of the motives 
which tempt to spending and saving in the working class 
is found in the observation of their conduct in those periods 
of prosperity in particular trades, or in the country in 
general, in which a considerable rise in wages takes 
place. 

Under such circumstances, as in all cases in which the 
income of a man is increased, the amount of the increase 

D 4 
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may be applied to saving, and yet the former way of 
living be maintained. Wherever, therefore, the spirit 
of accumulation is strong, a great part or the whole of 
the increase will be so applied. It is to the very general 
tendency to such a course among the middle classes that 
the prodigious increase in the national capital must be 
mainly attributed. Now the evidence of those whose 
position gives them opportunities of observing the conduct 
of the working classes under a rise of wages, proves that 
among them the application of the augmentation to saving 
is the exception, and its expenditure in immediate grati- 
fications is the rule. A rise of wages is felt immediately 
by the shopkeepers of a district in the immediate increase 
of expenditure of their customers of the working class. 
Among the men this takes the form chiefly of increased 
indulgence in food and stimulants-among [he females, in 
the purchase of silks and other expensive articles of dress. 
The men also, finding they can earn as much as before in 
a less number of days, are apt to indulge in idleness 
during part of the week. 

That these dispositions are sufliciently general and 
strong to prevent any large amount of saving, is shown 
by the fact, that as soon as bad times come on, distress 
immediately begins to be felt. 

These statements are confirmed by recent facts. The 
two years, which closed with the summer of the present 
year (1863), have been distinguished by the coincidence 
of high rates of wages and full employment for the work- 
ing classes in general, with very low prices of the neces- 
saries of life. They have thus been placed in a more 
favourable position than at any former time for practising 
saving on an extensive scale. The very great increase in 
their expenditure is shown by the augmentation in the 
import of the commodities of which they are the principal 
consumers, and by the briskness of trade in the articles of 
home production used by them, as well as by the testi- 
mony of all who have observed their habits during these 
years. On the other hand, such facts as a diminution in 
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the supply of coal, notwithstanding the great demand, 
owing to the miners' disposition to take two days' holiday 
out of the six, because they could earn as much in the 
four days as formerly in five, and the very limited posses- 
sion of reserved funds among the manufacturing operatives, 
which the strikes during the autumn of 1853 have brought 
to light, are unfavourable to the idea that the increase of 
savings has been carried to any great extent. 

The chance of success in these strikes depended upon 
the ability of the operatives to maintain themselves with- 
out wages for a considerable time. If they possessed this 
power, the injury to the employers from a prolonged in- 
action would probably compel them for the time to com- 
pliance with the demands of their men, whatever might 
be the ultimate effect on the condition of the latter, and 
on the prosperity of the trade, of such an interference 
with the natural laws by which wages are regulated. 
But the operatives appear to have been dependent from 
the first weeks of the strike upon subscriptions for their 
support from the operatives of their own and other trades. 
Another indication that the practice of saving is carried 
to a very limited extent among the working classes may 
be found in the fact, that the plan of co-operative asso- 
ciations for carrying on manufactures and trades, in which 
the working men may be their own masters, and retain 
for themselves all the profits of business, has not been 
resorted to on a great scale. There may be very great 
reason for doubting whether the operatives would benefit 
themselves by thus dispensing with the capitalist-em- 
ployer — whether his profit is more than an equivalent for 
the immunity from risk of loss, and the use of his com- 
mercial skill, which they obtain from their connection 
with him. But it is certain that very great numbers of 
the working classes, especially those who join in strikes, 
and sympathise with declamations against the employers, 
do not feel any doubt upon the subject. They certainly 
suppose that the benefit which they would derive from a 
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change, which would leave them the whole proceeds of 
their labour free from any division with the capitalist 
class, would be very great indeed. Independently of the 
expectation of increased income, the substitution of the 
democratic for the autocratic principle of management, 
the idea of being entirely their own masters, must be very 
attractive to them. The principle of Co-operation has 
now been recommended and practised in particular cases 
for so long a time, that the leaders of this portion of the 
working classes, and all the active-minded individuals 
among them, must be familiar with the principle and its 
application. Yet, although there are many Co-operative 
establishments in this country, they have not multiplied 
to an extent corresponding in any degree to the attractive- 
ness of the principle to men who suppose that the em- 
ployer retains for himself an exorbitant share in the 
proceeds of their labour. The explanation must be, that 
the practice of saving is not sujficiently common among 
them to furnish the funds required even for a first trial of 
Co-operation. 

It is true that the present state of the law opposes diffi- 
culties to the application either of the principle of partner- 
ship or of the joint-stock principle to such a purpose. 
But it has not been found in practice that legal risks have 
prevented the working classes from engaging in plans 
tempting to their minds, and within their reach in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, although these difficulties may 
materially affect the success of such plans. 

What has been said is to be understood as applying to 
the working population as a class. Every year a great 
number of individuals raise themselves from the mass by 
superior abilities, energy, and self-denial into the lowest 
rank of the class of capitalists ; and of these, a part attain 
to different points of elevation in the same class. Ark- 
wright and Sir Robert Peel began as working men, and 
died millionnaires. But it is not for the benefit of such 
individuals that plans for securing to the working classes 
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a larger share in the income of the country are intended. 
Such men attain, under the present state of things, to a 
more advantageous position than that which such plans, 
even if successfully carried out, would give them. The 
object of all these plans is to raise the general level of 
income of the whole body of the working classes ; that is, 
of persons of average, or less than average, ability, energy, 
and self-denial. 

One proof of the great preponderanae among a large 
proportion of the working classes of the taste for spending 
over the determination to accumulate is to be found in 
the enormous consumption of intoxicating liquors among 
them. 

According to an estimate made by the late Mr. Porter, 
in an Essay read before the British Association on the 
self-imposed taxation of the working classes, the con- 
sumption of the people in spirits, malt liquor, and tobacco 
alone, deducting brandy, as being used chiefly by persons 
above the working class, those kinds of manufactured 
tobacco which are consumed by the same persons, and 
home-brewed beer, is as follows : — 

Rum, Gin, and Whiskey - - 20,810,208 

Beer and Porter - - . 25,383,165 

Tobacco and Snuff - - 7,218,242 



^53,411,615 



Now, without going the same length as those who would 
proscribe stimulants altogether, it may be assumed, with- 
out much contradiction, that nine-tenths of the spirits 
stated in this estimate, one-half of the beer and ale, and 
half the tobacco and snuff, were either actually pernicious 
in the use, or at least superfluous ; and that, consequently, 
the annual expenditure of so enormous a sum in this way 
is a strong proof of a very general preference of imme- 
diate gratification to saving among the mass of the people. 
Mr. R. W. Vanderkiste, in his " Notes and Narratives of 
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a Six Years' Mission, principally among the Dens of 
London," states : — 

** There are in my district 16 public-houses, beer-shops, and gin-shops. The 
number of bakers and butchers, and shops where bread is sold (bread is sold at 
several general dealers), is 16 also. 
** London, according to the * Post-office Directory,* contained in 1848 

2,500 bakers, 

990 buttermen and cheesemongers, 
1,700 butchers, 
a,000 grocers and tea dealers, 
900 established dairy keepers, 
400 fishmongers, 
1,300 greengrocers and fraiterers. 



Total • 1 0.790 and 1 1 ,000 public-houses ! ** 

Facts like these do not merely prove that, in the case of 
a large proportion of the working classes of Great Britain, 
the reduction for their benefit of the present rates of 
profit of their employers would be the diversion of funds 
from a chiss who save a considerable portion of them to 
men who would not save at all. They also show that the 
increase of the income of the working men would be, as 
roapected a very large number of them, a poative evil, 
unless preceded by improvement in their tastes and habits ; 
for when the dis|x>sitiou to spend all that can be spared 
from u mairs earnings in drink exbts, the larger the 
surplus available for this object, the greater will be the 
misohiof This is no anrument asainst the desire that 
working n)on should Iv put in a position to increase thdr 
iuooiuos to the utmost possible extent, provided the in- 
oriM\so among thorn of habits of self-restradnt, industry, 
and mental oultivation. is an essential part of the process 
bv Nvhioh this n^snlt is to be produced* When this is the 
case, the very qu:Uitios which enable them to acquire the 
impn>YiHl iuivmo, ore a security that they will not make 
a Kul use of it ; and the quostiom how fiur such an im- 
Vn^^lmont in their oondliion maybe brought about by 
the oxortion of tlujk^ qualiiios on their part, vrifl be con- 
sivici>L\\ ktv i\ U\H it TOU.U to show that the indiscriminate 
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augraentation of the incomes of the mass of working men, 
brought about by any process of abstraction from the 
profits of their employers, and not by their own improved 
self.management, would be far from an unmixed good to 
a great number of the class, even in its direct and imme- 
diate efifects. 

The large amount, upwards of 30,000,000Z. sterling, 
invested in the Savings-banks, may be quoted against 
what has been said respecting the weakness of the prin- 
ciple of accumulation among the working classes ; but a 
large deduction should be made from this sum on account 
of the deposits which belong to individuals among the 
middle classes. This amount is so considerable, that the 
use of the Savings-banks by those classes has been com- 
plained of as a diversion of these institutions from their 
proper object. Another very large deduction should be 
made on account of the deposits of domestic servants— a 
class dififering greatly in position and character from the 
working classes, properly so called. 

The number of depositors from this class is known to 
be exceedingly large. After these deductions there will 
still remain a sum very large and very creditable to a 
great number of individuals among the working classes, 
but which, considered as a contribution towards the na- 
tional wealth, is insignificant in proportion to the savings 
of the middle classes. 

If 50,000,000?. may be safely assumed to be a minimum 
estimate of the annual addition to capital in this country, 
the annual increase in the funds of Savings-banks, pro- 
perly so called, and that of the funds of Benefit Societies, 
and all similar institutions, with a liberal allowance for 
all other applications of savings by the same class, must 
be an extremely small proportion of that amount.. 

One consequence, therefore, of the abstraction from the 
capitalists or middle classes of any considerable portion of 
their profits to increase the wages of the working classes 
would be the transfer of a fund, of which a large pro- 
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portion is at present applied by its possessors to the per- 
manent augmentation of the national wealth, to a class 
who, with their present habits, would consume a very 
large proportion of it. 

In fact, the increase in the income of the working man, 
which is here supposed to be obtained either by the 
triumph of the Trades Unions, or by some other ma- 
chinery, would place him in the same position as the rise 
which at present follows, as a natural consequence, from 
great prosperity of trade. It is reasonable to suppose 
that his use of the augmentation would be determined by 
the same motives in the one case as in the other. If, on 
the other hand, the working classes should be brought to 
exercise self-denial with respect to this fund to the same 
extent as the middle classes, that large portion of it which 
they would then set apart for accumulation, would have 
to be applied to the same purposes as at present, and with 
the same results. 

The nett profits of manufacturing or commercial under- 
takings may be divided into three parts. 

The first is the equivalent of the risk of loss in the 
manufacture or trade, including the anxiety and feeling of 
insecurity produced by that risk. As has been before 
stated, the amount of annual loss of capital is necessarily 
great ; and, in a national point of view, a part of the 
profit retained by the successful capitalist only serves to 
compensate the diminution of the national wealth occa- 
sioned by the losses of the unsuccessful. Another part 
represents the value of the personal skill and labour of the 
manufacturer or trader. It is only the third portion 
which remains, which is due to the mere possession of 
capital. We have the means of estimating the amount of 
this third portion ; because it is a common practice for 
owners of capital who wish to avoid the risk and labour, 
or who do not possess the skill to employ it productively, 
to invest it in such a way as to obtain the best return 
which can be obtained with little or no risk, labour, or 
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skill. When so invested, its produce is called interest. In 
England the rate of interest on what are considered the 
best and least troublesome securities is, in ordinary times, 
from 3 to 3^ per cent. The rate of discount on very safe 
commercial bills — that is, the rate of loans for commercial 
purposes, where the risk is considered trifling — does not, 
on an average of years, exceed 3^ per cent. If, then, the 
rate of profits in Great Britain be taken at 10 per cent.* — 
the supposition usually made — about one-third of this only 
may be considered to be the return on the capital. If the 
principle of individual property is to be retained, and if, 
as a necessary consequence, men are to be induced to the 
self-denial required to preserve and increase it by the en- 
joyment of some return from it, it can hardly be supposed 
that, under any system, a great reduction can be attempted 
upon the present rate of interest. Another portion of the 
profits, which represents the risk, and serves to make good 
the losses of national wealth, must, under any state of 
society, be sacredly reserved. There remains the third 
part, which represents the value of personal labour and 
skill. If any great deduction from the present returns 
upon capital were to be made in favour of the labourers, 
it must bear principally or altogether upon this portion. 
There is a mode in which we may, to a considerable ex- 
tent, determine whether this is excessive. It is a very 
common practice for capitalists engaged in manufactures 
or trade to associate with themselves, as partners, indi- 
viduals who bring little or no accession of capital to the 

* This rate of 10 per cent., which is usually assumed to approximate to the 
average rate of profit in this country, must be understood of the rate of profits 
on capitals of considerable amount. Persons engaged in business with very 
small capitals, such as small shopkeepers, must realise a much higher per centage, 
because the value of their personal skill and labour bears in such cases a very 
high proportion to the capital ; and without such very high per centage, their 
income would be less than the salary they might earn by their personal 
services alone. Their incomes belong rather to the class of personal earnings 
than to that of return upon capital. In questions between the class of capitalists 
and the class of labourers, it is the r^ of profit on considerable capitals which 
is important, as it is by these that labour is chiefly employed. 
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firm, and whose value consists in their personal skill and 
character. This is of course done by the capitalist, on 
the calculation, that the increase of productiveness added 
by these working partners to his capital will considerably 
exceed the whole share in the profits assigned to the 
latter. Such a person will often receive for his share an 
annual sum equal to the wages of a great number of 
working men. Yet it is certain that no saving would 
result from retrenching or diminishing this share, how- 
ever exorbitant it may appear, when looked at from the 
working man's point of view. For, as the capitalist has 
the option of employing, instead of so expensive an as- 
sociate, either a workman at workman's wages, or a person 
of any intermediate grade of qualifications and remunera- 
tion, it is clear that he only gives the larger sum, because 
long and varied experience has proved that the additional 
value annually created in the business by such a person 
is more than the whole of his share in the profits ; and 
that there would be more lost than gained by economising 
upon it. This would continue to be the case, if the work- 
men had an interest in the present share of the capitalist ; 
and even in the extreme case of their excluding the capi- 
talist altogether, it would probably still be to their interest 
to allow the present working partners the share which these 
at present receive. When the characters of the capitalist 
and the working partner are united in the same person, 
such a proportion of the profits as, in the case of the sepa- 
ration of the two characters, would be obtained by the 
working partner, stands in the same position as the share 
of the latter in that case : it represents a necessary ele- 
ment in the process of realising profits from the business, 
which can neither be dispensed with, nor procured at a 
cheaper rate. 

It has been remarked, in an earlier part of this chapter, 
that wherever there is a government maintaining good 
order and respecting the rights of property, the self-interest 
of the money-making classed is, in all ordinary cases. 
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found sufficiently strong, not only to prevent any dimi- 
nution in the aggregate capital of the community, but 
even in general to effect its continual augmentation. The 
history of Europe from the dark ages to the present time, 
shows a continual increase of wealth, on the whole, through 
several centuries, notwithstanding immense waste of capi- 
tal and discouragement to productipn from war, bad laws 
of various kinds, and other social evils. But if we turn 
to other portions of the globe, and even to the history of 
Europe at an earlier period, we shall find a contrary law 
in operation. 

There is one vast region of the earth in particular, and 
that one of the most favoured by nature, which exhibits 
an extreme decline from former wealth and prosperity. 

All the countries of Western Asia, once the centre of 
civilisation and the seat of the first three empires, possess 
at present but a small proportion of the wealth which we 
know to have, in former ages, accumulated there. Through- 
out that region the traveller seldom sees any sign of that 
annual addition to the national capital which appears to 
us almost a matter of course in our own country ; while 
he finds in every day's journey unmistakeable evidence of 
impoverishment and decay. Straggling villages of mud huts 
deform the sites of cities of marble ; the wild animals of the 
desert range over plains which were once crowded with 
population and were the gardens of the earth; a solitary tra- 
veller can with difficulty procure the necessaries of life on 
routes once thronged with the commerce of two continents. 
When we inquire into the causes which have led to results 
so strikingly opposite to that which Ave find in Europe, 
the primary cause is to be found in the fact that the degree 
of insecurity of private property is in those countries 
sufficiently great to make individuals doubt whether they 
will permanently enjoy the benefit of the capital they may 
accumulate ; and that, in consequence, they are strongly 
disposed to limit their exertions to the acquisition of as 
much as Avill suffice for their immediate wants, or when 

£ 
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they have acquired a little more than this, either to spend 
it or to hide it. There are indeed other causes in opera- 
tion, which concur to prevent the inhabitants of these 
countries from attaining as gi^at a height of civilisation as 
ourselves. But no other cause will account for the con- 
tinuous diminution of the national wealth, which has been 
as marked a characteristic of the countries of Western 
Asia through whole centuries, as the progressive increase 
of wealth has been that of most European countries. 

We are so much accustomed to find saving and accu- 
mulation the rule among the middle classes, and the 
equality of expenditure with income the exception, that 
we are likely to overlook the incessant and life-long self- 
denial which this state of things implies ; and to forget 
how very small an amount of disturbance of the absolute 
and perpetual possession and uncontrolled use of property, 
which is at present their inducement, might be sufficient 
to turn the scale in favour of present enjoyment. 

It is worthy of consideration what amount of successful 
dictation by unions of workmen, or what degree of ten- 
dency in legislation to favour labour at the expense of 
capital, might produce an effect, which would certainly 
be brought about by a small part of that interference 
with the sacredness of private property, which has con- 
demned to sterility and poverty what were once the richest 
countries in the world. 

The conclusions at which we have arrived, may be 
summed up in the following propositions : — 

The aggregate amount of wages which the working classes 
at present receive, is always as great as the state of the 
fund available for the employment of labour will allow. The 
natural mode of increasing this fund, and thereby increas- 
ing the remuneration of the working classes, is the increase 
of the capital of the capitalists. Every attempt to increase 
the labour fund in any other way implies a deduction from 
the profits of capital in favour of the workman. Any such 
deduction, even supposing that it were just and prac- 
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I 

K tend very strongly to impair that process 

^^^H_ kd augmenting the national capital which is 

^^^Hv for the prosperity of the nation and the 

^^^^H he worlcing classes themselves. The extent 

^^^^H 't a deduction could be made to provide for 

^^^^1 expenditure of those classes, is, from the 

^^^^^1 zase, very limited. 

^^^^H .pter, the middle classes have been com- 

^^^^^P le worliing and upper classes, solely with 

^^^■^ ,r comparative efficiency in the maintenance 

^ tion of the national capital. No attempt has 

■ ''-'"^ -"•- 3 compare the merits of one class, on the 
K lose of another class. Each class Las doubt- 

■ qualities and also its peculiar temptations. 

■ iing class, iu particular, has a large share of 
I i, will not be questioned by any one who 
H I whose authority we learn, that to the poor 

ingdom of heaven. But the object has been 
to show that on the middle class chiefly depends the per- 
formance of one very import-ant function of the social 
system — that they are the class represented by the belly 
in the old fable of Menenius — the storekeepers and dis- 
tributors of supplies to the other members; and that, 
until a great change has been wrought in the habitual 
and average conduct of the working classes, this function 
cannot be safely transferred to them. 
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CHAP. V. 



LAWS OF POPULATION. 



The laws, which govern the increase of population, have 
been so often and completely discussed by Political Econo- 
mists of great ability from the time of Malthus downwards, 
that their truth may be assumed in this place ; and those, 
who may still be inclined to dispute them, referred for 
their proof to the works of those writers. But the influence 
of these laws over the condition of the working classes is 
so inevitable and decisive, and enters so generally as a dis- 
turbing element into all the other circumstances which 
afifect them, and into the effects of the measures which 
have been proposed for their benefit, that any work, 
which has their interests for its principal object, would be 
incomplete and fallacious, if some statement of the laws of 
population did not occupy a prominent place in it. There 
is the more reason for dwelling upon the importance of 
these laws in connection with this class of subjects, be- 
cause there is a disposition to avoid the contemplation of 
the practical consequences, which follow from them ; and 
to proceed as if the working classes could either be made 
comfortable by the classes above them, or could elevate 
themselves by their own exertions, without the resolute 
postponement of marriage on their part, and the restriction 
of the increase of their numbers, to a much greater extent 
than at present takes place. 

Since the average income of the working persons of any 
country must depend upon the proportion between their 
numbers, and the funds available for their employment, 
the rate of increase of the population is necessarily one of 
the two elements, by which the pecuniary terms of the 
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relation between the working classes and their employers 
are determined. As Cato the Censor was accustomed to 
wind up every speech in the Senate, whatever might be 
the motion under discussion, with the conclusion, " Et 
censeo Carthaginem delendam esse," to testify to his belief 
that all other measures together would not place the 
prosperity of the Republic on a secure footing, so long as 
Carthage stood ; whoever admits the reality of the laws of 
population will be disposed to conclude his judgment on 
every proposal for the good of the working population, 
whatever may be its immediate object, with the re- state- 
ment of those laws. For he will feel that every attempt 
to produce a considerable permanent improvement in their 
condition will be vain, unless the influence of the mora 
checks on the increase of their numbers is strengthened 
at the same time. 

In the present day, indeed, the abstract truth of the 
doctrines of Political Economy on this subject is not in 
general denied. But their bearing upon other economical 
and social questions is still frequently lost sight of. And 
by the majority of the working classes themselves, to 
whom the consequences are the most important, they are 
either not understood, or the lessons they ought to teach 
are almost entirely disregarded in practice. 

The most important truths connected with the increase 
of population, as applicable to the circumstances of this 
country, may be stated as follows. 

The physical power of increase of the human race is so 
great, that when food is abundant, the sanitary condition 
of the people not unfavourable, and the natural inclination 
to marry not much restricted by necessity or prudence, 
population will double itself every twenty years, if not 
oftener. 

At any rate of increase approaching to this, the numbers 
of the people will increase much faster than the funds out 
of Avhich they are to be supported, whether these funds 
are distributed as wages, or divided in any other form j 

£ 3 
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unless the rates of profit are rauch higher than they are 
in this country. Consequently, the condition of the mass 
of the people must under such circumstances rapidly 
deteriorate. 

The same consequence must follow from the unlimited 
increase of population in a country like the United King- 
dom, in which all the fertile land is already cultivated, on 
account of the impossibility of doubling, quadrupling, &c. 
the produce raised from the same surface of land, by 
double, quadruple, &c. quantities of labour, to keep pace 
with the geometrical ratio of increase of the population. 
Improvements in agriculture may retard the arrival of 
the period, at which a further augmentation of the produce 
of the soil can only be obtained by a greater proportional 
outlay of labour; but they cannot do this indefinitely. 
Nor has the progress of agricultural improvement ever been 
so *apid as to keep pace, even temporarily, with so very 
rapid a multiplication of a nation, as is here supposed. 

There is indeed one way, in which a nation enjoying, 
like the English at the present time, a great superioiity in 
manufactures over other nations, msiyj to a certain extent, 
escape from the consequences of the limited extent and 
productiveness of its soil. It may import from abroad all 
the surplus of food required by it above what can be 
grown at home with a certain proportionate expenditure of 
labour. But the extent, to which it can do this, must be 
limited by the amount of the commodities, the produce of 
its labour, which can be sold abroad. 

The year, which commenced on the 1st of October 1853, 
is likely to furnish the measure of the ability of this country 
to meet payments for foreign food even with our present 
degree of manufacturing and commercial superiority. 
The deficiency in the crops of 1853 has rendered neces- 
sary a very large import of foreign grain in excess of the 
immense supply, which has been annually received and 
paid for since the abolition of the Corn Laws ; while the 
coincidence of a deficient harvest on the Continent with 
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our extraordinary demand for com has raised to an un- 
usual height the average price at which the whole amount 
will have to be paid for. It is only owing to the unpre- 
cedented magnitude of our export trade during 1853, and 
the effects of the discovery of the Australian gold fields, 
that the prospect of having to provide for the immense 
sum, at which our probable payments on this account for 
the year are estimated, does not excite very great appre- 
hension for the consequences. 

The national increase of population, if allowed to pro- 
ceed without restraint, would in all countries eventually 
result in a state of things in which the supply of food, 
compared with the numbers of the people, would be 
barely suflScient for the support of life in ordinary seasons, 
and absolutely insufficient in years of bad harvests. The 
farther increase of numbers would then be arrested by 
misery, increased mortality, and periodical famines, or 
visitations of pestilence produced by want. These con- 
stitute what are called the physical checks on population. 

A nation which had thus attained the maximum or 
numbers and minimum of subsistence, would continue 
permanently in this condition, if it were not for the varia- 
tions in the supply of food in different years, and the 
tendency of extreme poverty and low living to bring on 
pestilential diseases. If these disturbing causes did not 
operate, the majority of the population would not only 
remain, generation after generation, in a miserable con- 
dition, but the race would become physically degenerate 
through the scanty quantity and low quality of their food. 
But as, owing to the difference of the seasons, all crops 
occasionally fall below the average, to the extent of a 
very considerable proportion of their usual amount, it fol- 
lows that a population, which has increased until it has 
only a bare sufficiency of the coarsest food in years of 
average productiveness, will once in several years be left 
without a sufficient supply to support life. A great 
number of the poorest among them will then die either 
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from absolute famine or the diseases which proceed from 
bad nourishment. The diminution in the population pro- 
duced in this way will, during the first few years, afford 
so much more employment and more food to the re- 
mainder, that their condition may be raised considerably 
above the minimum. This improvement in their con- 
dition will be only temporary, if no prudential restraints 
on marriage exist. Marriages will become more numerous. 
A larger proportion of the children will be reared, the 
numbers of the population will rise, till they reach the 
old amount, and after one generation they may be as 
miserable as before. Still one generation will have been 
better fed, and been placed under circumstances more 
favourable to its moral elevation ; and some part of the 
improvement in habits produced during that period of 
comparative prosperity may have time to become perma- 
nent. In this case, as in others, the action of natural 
laws will have been beneficial, however cruel the first 
effects may appear. Individuals suffer to a dreadful ex- 
tent from the consequences of their disregard of these 
laws. But the race is preserved from degenerating. Some- 
times the immediate agency, by which a population which 
has sunk to a level very near the minimum of subsistence 
is reduced, is not famine but pestilence. But pestilence, 
when it is very general and virulent, is usually, if not 
always, connected with low diet, or other sanitary evils. 
The history of Europe during the Middle Ages furnishes 
abundant illustrations of these views. The laws of popu- 
lation were then unknown ; and the social position of the 
working classes was not adapted to favour the growth of 
prudent and provident habits. Although the population 
was small, compared with that which is supported by the 
same countries in modern times, the state of agriculture 
and the other useful arts was so wretched, that the 
numbers of the people were as great as could be sup- 
ported in years of average productiveness. Famine and 
pestilence recurred periodically. The Black Death is said 
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to have destroyed half the population of entire countries. 
The reduction of the population by these was so great 
that it must have produced a very great diminution in 
the supply of labour and consequent rise in its value. 
Hence arose those occasional complaints of the scarcity 
and high price of labour which contrast so strongly with 
the social diflSculties of modern times. 

The Irish famine of 1847 was a tremendous example of 
the natural processes by which a population, which has 
multiplied until it has reached the minimum of subsistence, 
is sooner or later cut down to such an amount as will 
afford some margin for national improvement. It may 
be hoped that this will be the last example which the 
British Islands will exhibit of the ultimate action of the 
physical checks on population among nations by whom 
other restraints are disregarded. It was, of course, right 
that every exertion should be made — and every exertion 
was made — to prevent or mitigate the mortality and 
distress of that period. But now that it is past it is not 
difficult to see that that crisis, tested by its influence on 
the happiness, both of the present and of future genera- 
tions, was a less evil than the continuance of the state of 
things which it has broken up. 

In order to prevent so deplorable a state of things the 
increase of population ought to be arrested at a point 
very considerably short of that necessary limit at which 
the physical checks would bring it to a stand : and it 
should be permanently maintained at this point. This can 
only be effected in two ways. Either the whole annual 
increase of numbers beyond that, which the annual accu- 
mulation of capital and the progress of agricultural im- 
provement, or of the ability to pay for food imported from 
abroad will enable the country to support without a 
deterioration in the average condition of the people, must 
be removed by emigration. Or the individuals composing 
the nation must restrain their natural inclination to marry 
and have children in so great a degree, that the rate of 
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increase may be only a small proportion of what it would 
be if no such restraint existed. Or, as in practice the 
most desirable, the operation of these two agencies may 
be combined. These prudential restraints on marriage 
are called the moral or preventive checks. 

The increased importance which emigration has attained 
within the last few years is the principal new feature in 
the subject of population since the time of Malthus. The 
annual removal of more than 300,000 persons* from the 
two islands renders a considerable relaxation in the seve- 
rity of the checks on population compatible with the slow 
rate of its increase, which the circumstances of a thickly 
peopled country render desirable. 

This will continue to be the case so long as the facilities 
and inducements to emigrate to North America and other 
regions continue as great as at present. The efficiency of 
emigration in this respect is much greater than would be 
indicated by the mere number of emigrants; because a 
large proportion among them consists of young and 
middle-aged men, the part of the nation on whose number 
and combined ability and inclination to marry the increase 
of population chiefly depends.f 

The great increase of emigration has led some, to whom 
the practical conclusions which follow from the Malthusian 
doctrines are unpalatable, to think that a way of escaping 
from them had been at last found ; and that, by means of 



* The emigration from tlie United Kingdom in 1852, was 368,000, and in 
1853, 316,000. (See Reports of Emigration Commissioners.) 

f Among those savage nations, by whom polygamy is practised, and the 
women are commonly made to perform a large proportion of the productive 
labour of the family, a considerable deficiency in the number of men compared 
to that of the women would probably not have much effect in checking popu- 
lation. One man may have many children by different wives : and if he makes 
the latter support themselves, and perhaps himself also, by their labour, they 
will not be a burden to him. But in civilised countries, the man expects to have to 
support his wife and children, except in a small proportion of cases : and there- 
fore the number of women who produce children depends (excluding the case 
of illegitimate births) mainly on the number of men who are willing to take 
this burthen upon themselves. 
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an organised and adequate annual emigration, the two 
alternatives presented to the inhabitants of every old 
country by political economists, either the prevalence 
throughout every class of the nation of strong prudential 
restraints on marriage, or the continuance of numbers in 
a state of poverty and privation, may both be avoided. 
But our experience of emigration, even on the gigantic 
scale of the last two years, does not warrant the conclu- 
sion that it could prevent the increase of numbers in this 
country, if the tendency to increase was raised to its 
maximum of force by the removal both of physical and 
moral checks. The enormous emigration of those two 
years has kept our population nearly stationary for the 
time. But during that time, the physical and moral 
checks have acted with very great force, though in a less 
degree than in former less prosperous times. The very 
great extent to which prudential restraints on marriage 
acted up to the first of the two years appears from the 
great proportion of men and women within the marriage- 
able age, who were unmarried at the time of the census of 
1851. Thus, in Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Hants, and Berks, 
out of 290,209 women between 20 and 45, only 169,806 
were wives, and 120,403 were widows or spinsters.* If 
the restraints of want or prudence were removed, a large 
proportion of the 120,403 would find husbands. And for 
the proof of the great extent to which the physical check 
still acts, notwithstanding the improvements of late years, 
it is only necessary to refer to the unfavourable sanitary 
conditions of several kinds, under which a majority of the 
people still live, and the consequent great excess of the 
rate of mortality among them, compared to that which 
would prevail, if comfort, healthiness of dwellings and 
locality, and temperance were universal. 

Since the number of the inhabitants of the British 
islands was upwards of 27,000,000 in 1851, and popula- 

* Results of the Census of 185 1, by Edward Cheshire. 
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tion, if unrestrained, would double itself in twenty years, 
the annual emigration must be suflScient to neutralise 
a principle of increase which would add 27,000,000 to 
the numbers within that period, if the increase is to be 
prevented by this agency alone. After making every 
allowance for the large proportion of men of the marriage- 
able age among emigrants, it is diflScult to suppose that 
the movement from this country could be increased to the 
extent that would be necessary to produce such an eflfect. 
Although, however, the development of emigration in 
the present day does not enable us to dispense with the 
maintenance of prudential checks on the increase of popu- 
lation, its utility in mitigating the severity of their action 
upon individuals is of immense value, not only in an eco- 
nomical, but in a moral point of view. In a thickly peo- 
pled country, which has no vent for its surplus population 
abroad. Political Economy has but one advice to give to 
the younger members of the poorer classes. The post- 
ponement of, or abstinence from marriage, or from giving 
birth to children, to a very great extent, is in such a 
case the only available preventive against the evils of 
too rapid an increase of numbers. But when the facili- 
ties of emigration are so great that an outlay of 3^. or 
4:1. will transfer an emigrant to a region peopled by 
men of his own race and language, where provisions are 
cheap, wages high, and land abundant, an alternative is 
presented to all which removes most of the hardships of 
the case. A young man and young woman, even if they 
belong to the very poorest portion of the working class, 
may, by remaining single, save in three or four years, at 
the longest, the sum required for their removal to North 
America. To the well-paid sections of the working class, 
it is easy to save the requisite amount in a much shorter 
time. There is now no portion of the working classes on 
whom the precepts of Political Economy, on the subject 
of population, would impose so great a degree of restraint 
as is very generally imposed by the members of the middle 
class upon themselves. 
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The density of population in most European countries 
is such, that a large proportion of their inhabitants are 
never very far removed from that stage of privation which 
forms the ultimate limit of the possible augmentation of 
their numbers. In other words, there is in those countries 
(not except our own) a very numerous class, whose 
increase is not greatly controlled by the moral or pruden- 
tial checks ; and is, therefore, very much left to the phy- 
sical checks of want and increased mortality, both among 
adults, and still more among very young children. Hence 
the income of the families composing this class is never 
greatly above the minimum which will support life and 
health ; and in dear years, when this minimum necessarily 
rises, their income is only on a level with it, and is always 
in danger of falling below it. 

Under these circumstances, if the prudential checks 
which limit the increase of the more provident portion of 
the community were removed, and if the least provident 
were secured for the time against the pressure of want 
and increased mortality, and the reins were thus laid upon 
the neck of the natural inclination to marriage and pro- 
pagation of children, one generation would be sufficient to 
reduce the whole population of this or any other country 
of Western Europe to one level of misery. 

Hence arises the paramount necessity that in this 
country, and in every other fully peopled country, the 
moral checks should continue to act with undiminished 
force upon those portions of the nation whose increase is 
at present regulated by them ; and that the rest of the 
population, who disregard these checks, should either be 
taught and induced to conform to their prescriptions in an 
equal degree ; or, until that can be effected, should not be 
ensured from such apprehension of, and partial exposure 
to, the physical checks, as may serve as an imperfect 
substitute. 

It is a great and deplorable evil, that any portion of a 
community should be subjected in any degree to the action 
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of the physical checks. But it would be a still great-er 
evil, because more irreparable, if, by the removal of these, 
without the substitution of restraints of a high order, this 
lowest portion of the population should be encouraged to 
multiply until it had swamped all the more provident 
classes, and involved them in common misery. 

Hence one indispensable condition, which ought to be 
required in every suggestion for elevating the condition of 
the mass of the nation in an old country, is, that it shall 
not weaken the efficacy of the moral checks ; and that if 
it is intended to increase the incomes of the poorest class 
of all (and unless it has this tendency it can only be of 
partial and secondary utility) its action towards this end 
should be inseparably connected with the prevalence of the 
moral checks among them, in a degree sufficient to replace 
those physical checks, from which the anticipated improve- 
ment in their condition would relieve them. 

Without the establishment of such prudential checks 
over the conduct of the poorest class of all, who are not 
at present much restrained by them, the provision of 
abundance of food and other comforts for all, supposing 
this to be by any means effected, would inevitably raise 
the rate of increase of their numbers to the American rate, 
if not above it. This increase would soon absorb all the 
additional resources, with which the improvement in their 
condition had been effected, whatever might be their 
nature. And the class would be left as miserable as at the 
commencement, only with less prospect of improvement 
than before, because their number would have become 
more unmanageable. 

It is the more important that strong self-imposed re- 
straints upon the increase of their numbers should become 
general among the working classes, because the partial 
control of other classes over them, which formerly pro- 
duced a considerable effect, is not likely to be of much 
m^rvice in the future. During the last century the general 
unxioty of purisli officers, landed proprietors, and tenants. 
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to keep down the poor-rate, led to so much restriction 
upon the building of labourers' cottages in agricultural 
parishes, as to check marriages by the diflSculty of finding 
a dwelling to live in. And the tendency of the system of 
confining to each parish the support of its own poor, and 
of the law of settlement, has been to concentrate the atten- 
tion of a small number of ratepayers and proprietors on 
the increase of families within their own parish. The ex- 
tension of the area of chargeability and relaxation of the 
laws of settlement, towards which opinion tends*, will 
greatly weaken the motives to this attention. The par- 
ticular mode in which the endeavour to limit the pro- 
portion of parishes has been made, the diminution of the 
numbers of labourers' cottages, is repugnant to the views 
entertained in the present age on the importance of pro- 
viding superior and abundant dwelling room for this class. 
The increasing proportion of the whole population who 
live in towns, where the measures, which may be attempted 
in small rural parishes, are impracticable, would alone 
have made an important alteration in this respect. 

* Willie this work is passing tbrough the press, Mr. Baines has introduced, 
on behalf of the Government, a Bill for prohibiting compulsory removal of 
paupers, and enlarging the area of chargeability from parishes to unions. 
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CHAP. VI. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE PRESENT STATE OP UNLIMITED 

COMPETITION. 

The present state of society may be described as a state, 
in which every individual is authorised to possess as large 
an amount of wealth as he can acquire by means, which 
are not prohibited by law, and no one has anything 
secured to him, except what he can acquire by his own 
exertions, unless he succeeds to previously existing wealth. 
There is, indeed, one important exception to the latter 
principle wherever a Poor Law exists, since this secures 
to every individual the strict necessaries of life indepen- 
dently of any ability of his own to procure them. But 
as the relief administered under a Poor Law is only 
intended to furnish as much as will preserve life and 
health, individuals are still left to their own resources 
for acquiring anything beyond this. This feature of 
existing social arrangements is that which causes them 
to be so much objected to, and has led to so many 
schemes for their improvement. The extreme inequality 
of condition which it produces among different classes 
of the population, and the very large amount of suflfering 
among individuals which it leaves without eflfectual 
remedy, have been regarded as too great to be defended. 
Confining our view to the subject of the present work, 
the extreme inequality between the share of the indi- 
vidual working man, and that of the capitalist who cm- 
ploys him, which prevails wherever business is conducted 
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upon a large scale, has suggested the desire to interfere 
in some way with the present law of partition between 
them. 

As the fundamental law of the present state of things 
is that every man may keep, enjoy, or even waste all that 
he can acquire without breaking the law, however much 
the amount may exceed his wants, and that no man shall 
have anything secured to him beyond the parsimonious 
and disagreeable provision contained in a Poor Law, so 
the general characteristics of all schemes for changing 
this state of things is, that they aim at securing to every 
man a satisfactory provision independently of the efficiency 
of his own exertions to procure it, and that they interfere 
for this purpose with the facilities now given to individuals 
to acquire, spend, or keep more than they want. 

The extreme disproportion which the present state of 
things produces between the incomes and wants of in- 
dividuals, occasions so much privation and suffering to 
one portion of every community, while another section 
enjoys a superfluity of wealth, that nothing could recon- 
cile the mind to them but the perception that they are 
necessary for the production of some good, which more 
than compensates for the evil. 

The first great and necessary function which they per- 
form is the limitation of the increase of population. The 
prevalence among the mass of the population of strong 
prudential restraints on improvident marriages is, as has 
been already stated, one necessary condition of their well- 
being: so that, when those restraints are wanting, any 
improvement in their condition, by whatsoever means it 
may be produced, and whatever may be its extent, must 
inevitably be temporary; because the increased facility 
given to marriages and to the rearing of children by im- 
proved command over the necessaries and comforts of life 
will, in one or two generations, produce such an increase 
of numbers, as will reduce the share of each individual to 
the same amount as before the improvement. Now all 
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the existing restraints on the excesdve rapidity c{ this 
increase depend for their efficiency upon that charac- 
teristic in the present state of things, according to which 
the care of every individual's lot, and that of the family 
he may choose to call into existence, is thrown upon 
himself. For they consist essentially in this, that every 
individual is exposed to fall into destitution and suffering 
if he disregard them : any social reform, therefore, which 
would secure to all a comfortable provision, would, if it 
could be completely carried out in practice, put an end to 
their operation. 

Another great advantage of the present state of things 
is, that it presents to every individual the strongest and 
most constant motive to exert himself for the production 
of wealth by the best application, whether of his bodily 
powers, or his mental faculties, to this end. Every man 
knows that there is no limit to the wealth he may acquire, 
if by superior talent or industry he can surpass others 
in production, invention, or good management, except 
the market value of the results he has produced. And 
all men, except that very small proportion of the nation 
who have sufficient wealth to enable them to live without 
productive industry, know that they have no escape from 
pauperism, or at least decline of their social position, 
except efficient industry. Thus the immense majority of 
the nation being drawn forward by hope and desire, and 
driven on by want, or the fear of want, are constantly 
under the operation of stimulants to zealous exertion of 
I)owerful and almost universal efficacy. 

The intense and persevering exertion of body and mind, 
on which the prosperity and progress of a nation like Eng- 
land or the United States depends, is mainly the result of 
the intensity of these motives. To be satisfied of this we 
have only to observe how certainly the efficiency of every 
kind of productive industry diminishes, in proportion as 
the operation of these motives is weakened. The inability of 
a Government to compete with private industry in any oc- 
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cupation of a productive or commercial character, has been 
proved by abundant experience, and is universally recog- 
nised. The practice of having all work of this nature 
carried on by contracts with individuals, wherever it is 
necessary for a Government to be concerned with it, is 
now always adopted, unless in those cases in which some 
higher consideration than economy is supposed to require 
the contrary. In other words, the whole profit of the 
capitalist, who becomes the contractor, is smaller than the 
diflference between the cost of the same work, when done 
by Government servants, or by private persons. This is 
the case, although in this country the heads of depart- 
ments are usually persons of very superior ability ; and 
the persons employed under them in important positions, 
are not below the average of the corresponding class in 
the employment of private capitalists. The explanation 
clearly is, that the sense of duty, the influence of official 
regulations and responsibility, and the supervision even of 
the ablest and most zealous superiors, fall far short of that 
degree of incitement to exertion, which is required to keep 
the efficiency of labour up to the standard of private in- 
dustry. The operation of the same law in a less degree 
is seen in the smaller efficiency of Joint Stock Companies 
as compared with individuals, whenever the working of 
the two in respect to economy, enterprise, and progres- 
sive improvement, can be fairly compared. A Joint Stock 
Company occupies an intermediate position between Go- 
vernment and individuals. The directors and shareholders 
have an interest in the profits, but only a limited interest. 
Accordingly, their productive efficiency is also intermediate 
between that of a Government and that of a private firm. 
The well-known effx^ct of monopoly or protection in re- 
ducing the spirit of improvement and energy against diffi- 
culties proceeds from the same principle. In these cases 
the motives to exertion are only diminished in a very 
small degree, and yet the effect is often very marked. 
There is a well-known anecdote of an eminent Judge, 
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who, on being asked by a gentleman, by what means his 
son, who was possessed of a competency, would have the 
best chance of succeeding at the Bar, said that he only 
kncAV one chance for him — that he should first spend all 
his fortune, then marry and spend all his wife's fortune, 
and that then he might be expected to apply himself to 
his profession. This advice expresses the truth, which 
the general experience of mankind has established, that 
that high degree of zeal and perseverance in severe and 
often irksome labour, at which tlie productive industry 
of this country is maintained by the pressure of appre- 
hended want, will not be called forth in the generality of 
men unless that pressure is applied in its most direct and 
strongest shape. 

It is true that other motives besides the dread of des- 
titution, or the hope of rising in the world, are often found 
to produce great and persevering exertion. Religious 
zeal, philanthropy, and ambition, often stimulate indi- 
viduals to as vigorous and obstinate exertion, as the 
motives of gain or subsistence. But the men, on whom 
they produce so powerful an effect, are the Mite of mankind, 
and are always a small minority of every population. 
Even in them the efiect is only produced by present- 
ing to the mind objects far more exciting than the obscure 
drudgery, which constitutes the ordinary business of life. 
If a substitute is to be found for the motives, by which 
this is at present provided for, it must be such as will act 
with intensity and constancy on the immense majority 
of mankind throughout the whole course of their lives. 
For such are the motives by which 99 out of 100 of the 
grown-up men of Great Britain are at present kept to 
regular and strenuous exertion either of body or mind. 

Now the tendency of all schemes, of whatsoever nature, 
for diminishing by artificial means the extreme ine- 
qualities of condition among classes and individuals, is to 
weaken the action of the present motives to industry and 
invention. For their general object is to secure to every 
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man a certain share of material wealth, sufficient for 
his wants, instead of leaving him dependent on what he 
can make it worth the while of others to give him. And 
this provision of a minimum must be made by interfer- 
ing in someway and to some extent, with the absolute 
right of every man to acquire and keep all the wealth he 
can. The same tendency prevails in all plans for regu- 
lating wages by any rule except that of what the employer 
finds it his interest to give. The object is always to 
establish a high minimum rate, which is to be paid to the 
inferior or ordinary workman, as well as to the man of 
superior skill and industry. The same eflfect is produced 
still more directly by all measures, which make a man's 
income depend partly or wholly on his estimated wants, 
and not on the value of his services. AH such are based 
upon the same principle, and have the same tendency, as 
the system of parish allowances in aid of wages. 

It might be going too far to say that the necessary daily 
work of the world would not be performed, if the intensity 
of the present motives to exertion were greatly weakened. 
It is possible that, under very good regulations and very 
favourable circumstances, men might ultimately be brought 
to work with that smaller degree of energy and applica- 
tion of all their faculties to their work, which strikes 
every Englishman or American who visits those southern 
countries, where men are less tormented by the eagerness 
of competition and the desire of advancement than in 
Great Britain or the United States. But it may be con- 
fidently asserted that the marvels of industry, which 
characterise these two countries, are the result of the 
general intensity of these motives ; and that experience 
does not furnish us with any others, which can be shown 
to be adequate to the production of the same efiects. 

Thus the two great agencies, on which the well-being 
of the mass of every nation must depend, the limitation of 
population and the production of wealth, depend essen- 
tially upon that law of society, the tendency of which 
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appears in some respects so unfavourable to the poorer 
classes. 

The progressive character of human society proceeds 
from this law. When men's position is made for them by 
law or by irresistible circumstances, every thing tends to 
become stationary. When their position is whatever they 
can contrive to make it, and nothing else, the exertion of 
individuals gifted with more than average talent and 
energy for the purpose of raising themselves to a higher 
position initiates the progress, which the necessity imposed 
upon the rest of the community of not remaining too far 
behind in the race of competition soon renders general. 
In this way the whole community is kept in a progres- 
sive state. Now progress is the law of humanity. In- 
deed, it is hardly possible for a nation to escape from 
positive degeneracy and decay, except by maintaining 
itself in a state of progressive improvement. So far as 
our experience reaches, it is a truth in substance, though 
a bull in form, that in the case of nations to be stationary 
is to retrograde. In all the nations, which have been, or 
are in the condition, which is called stationary, the form 
of institutions, arts, and learning, has remained ; but the 
mental and moral energy which gave them life has de- 
clined. Every such community has hitherto, after a longer 
or shorter time, become the prey of some more vigorous 
race. 

The liability of all men in the present state of society 
to want and distress, except in so far as they succeed in 
preserving themselves from these by their own exertions, 
performs a function in our social life analogous to that, 
which the liability of the human body to hunger, thirst, 
and pain, fulfils in the individual life. Each is a cause of 
much sufifering ; but each suggests and enforces the efforts 
and attention, on which the self-preservation and health of 
the natural body or the whole society depends, with an 
irresistible efficiency, which no other known agents could 
exert. This is no reason for not endeavouring to diminish 
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the amount of actual suffering from poverty, any more 
than the physician's perception of the utility and indis- 
pensableness of bodily pain is a reason for his not using 
every means to relieve his patients from it. For it is the 
universal and continual liability of men to want and pain, 
and not the actual infliction of it, which produces the 
good effects. But the consideration of these good effects 
may reconcile us to the existence of the liability itself, 
and make us distrust all schemes, which profess to secure 
all the members of a community from it. If a physician 
had the power of chloroforming a human being into per- 
manent insensibility to pain, he certainly would not ven- 
ture to exercise it. 

The physical well-being of a nation, or, in other words, 
the abundance of the useful and agreeable productions of 
industry among its members, must be determined by three 
elements : the amount of its annual production, the man- 
ner in which this is distributed among the families and 
individuals who compose the community, and the suf- 
ficiency of the provision for replacing and annually adding 
to the aggregate capital of the nation, so as to prevent 
any decline in the national wealth, and to secure its 
gradual increase. These three elements correspond to the 
three divisions, into which the subjects of political 
economy are sometimes classed — the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of wealth. In the preceding 
chapter the importance of the third element, the pre- 
servation and augmentation of the national capital, was 
insisted on. 

It was then shown that by the middle classes, as the 
principal money-makers and accumulators of property, 
this function is at present mainly performed. Their great 
efficiency for this object was pointed out ; and some ap- 
proximation was attempted towards an estimate of the 
enormous annual addition to the capital of the country, 
which is produced by their savings. Reasons were there 
given for the belief that any change which should have 
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the effect of diminishing their share of profits, or disturB 
the absoluteness of their possession of capital in favour 
of the working classes, would, in the present disposition 
of the latter, seriously endanger this essential element of 
permanent prosperity. 

In the present chapter, the tendency of the present state 
of things upon production has been considered. It has 
been shown that the fundamental law of this state, the 
dependence of individuals for their share of wealth upon 
what they can command in the public market of industry, 
has a very powerful effect in calling forth the maximum 
of productive force in the community ; and that any in- 
terference with the law for the purpose of securing to 
individuals or classes a larger share, than it would give 
them, could hardly fail to diminish, in a great degree, the 
efficiency of this force. 

It appears, therefore, that the present state of things is 
favourable to the production, as well as to the preservation 
and accumulation of wealth. In fact, the objections, 
which are made to it, turn principally on the third ele- 
ment in the question, the distribution of wealth. The 
inequalities of this distribution, and the hardships thus 
produced, are the chief ground of complaint. So far is 
this the case, that one of the censures directed against 
political economists is, that they concern themselves too 
much with providing for the accumulation of wealth in 
the abstract, and too little with that general diffusion of 
comforts among all classes, on which the general hap- 
piness depends — a censure which shows that the strength 
of the attack on the working of those natural laws, of 
which Political Economy is the only exposition, must 
rest upon the mode of distribution. Now the distribution 
of wealth, however vast its importance to the happiness 
of mankind, must, from the nature of the case, be subor- 
dinate to its production and preservation: since dis- 
tribution implies previous production, and must be limited 
by it; and neither production nor distribution can 
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continue without the maintenance of the capital, on 
which the former depends. Hence, no plan for the 
improvement of distribution can be satisfactory, which 
would weaken the efficiency of the producing and accu- 
mulating energies. 
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CHAP. Vll. 

PROPOSED SUBSTITUTES FOR COMPETITION. COMMUNISM. 
REGULATION OF WAGES. CO-OPERATION. SUBDIVISION OP 
LANDED PROPERTY. 

Discontent with the present condition of the working 
classes, and with the supposed action of competition in pro- 
ducing that condition, has led to the proposal of a variety of 
plans for altering the existing relations between them and 
the possessors of capital. These plans have proceeded from 
reformers of the most different characters and schools of 
opinion; and present every variety of degree, from the 
revolutionary systems, which would abolish all the funda- 
mental arrangements of society, to the mildest and most 
partial interference in the details of the manufacturing 
system. But they may all be reduced to four classes. 

The first leave untouched the existing division of the 
producing classes into capitalists paying wages or salaries 
and working persons receiving them. But, instead of 
leaving the amount of wages or salary to settle down to a 
market rate depending on the proportion of supply and 
demand, and ascertained by competition, it proposes that 
these shall be fixed by regulations proceeding from some 
power or authority, and imposed by it upon the em- 
ployers. 

The second class proceed upon the supposition that 
existing evils arise mainly from the conflicting interests 
of the employers and the employed ; the former seeking to 
obtain labour as cheaply, and the others being interested 
in giving it as dearly, as possible. They accordingly pro- 
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pose to remedy this by associating the employed with the 
employers as partners in the produce obtained by the 
capital of the one and the labour of the other, so that 
they may have a common interest in the result. 

The third class proposes to give to the workers, not a 
share only in the produce of their labour, but the whole 
of the proceeds, confiscating in their favour the whole 
profits of the capitalists. For this purpose, the right of 
individual property is to be abolished, and the whole 
capital in a community is to belong to all its members in 
common. 

The fourth plan consists in the subdivision of the land 
of a country into a great number of small freehold pro- 
perties, in order that as large a proportion of the popula- 
tion as possible may become peasant proprietors, cultivating 
their own land by their own labour, and so cease to de- 
pend upon wages, or upon any kind of connexion with 
employers of labour. 

There is no established designation for the principle on 
which the first class proceeds. It will be called, in the 
following pages, the Regulation of Wages principle. The 
principle of the second class, which consists in the asso- 
ciation of the employed in the profits of the employers, 
is usually called the principle of Co-operation, a name 
which is, however, also assumed by the Socialists. The 
third class has become very notorious in the present day 
under the names of Socialism and Communism. The 
fourth class has been termed the principle of Peasant 
Proprietorship. 

The nature and merits of the four will be considered in 
the following chapters in succession, although not exactly 
in the same order in which they have been here enu- 
merated. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

ON COMMUNISM OR SOCIALISM. 

A FULL statement of the objections to the principle of 
Communism would require an entire treatise. It proposes 
the subversion of the whole organisation of society, as it 
exists in every civilised country, and a fundamental 
change of the conditions under which man has attained 
his present stage of development. A complete answer to 
it would involve a vindication of the whole system of 
human society. But Communism is not likely to become 
an important practical question, at least in our times. 
The disposition to improve the condition of the poor at 
the expense of the rich is indeed very prevalent ; and the 
feelings in which it originates are not likely to diminish 
in intensity. But this disposition has shown itself in 
attempts to render property in the hands of individuals 
available for the benefit of the poor, rather than in systems 
for abolishing individual property, except in the case of a 
small number of theorists and of sects insignificant in 
numbers and influence. 

It is true, that during the period, which in France and 
other countries of the Continent followed the Revolution 
of 1848, the name of Communists was assumed by or 
applied to revolutionary parties, which comprised great 
numbers of men, and for a short time appeared sufficiently 
powerful to excite considerable alarm. But with the 
mass of these men, and with a part of their leaders. Com- 
munism was rather the war-cry of an attack upon the rich 
and on all existing institutions than the name of a definite 
system to be substituted for these. What they valued 
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in Communism was chiefly the conclusions, which could 
be drawn from the negative part of its doctrines in favour 
of the confiscation of the property of the rich, and the 
assertion of the equal right of every man to everything. 
But the positive part of Communism, the new social me- 
chanism for providing for the production, distribution, 
and consumption of wealth on joint account, which is pro- 
posed to be substituted for existing social arrangements, 
is the part, on which the merits of the system must de- 
pend. Of this mechanism so complicated and all-per- 
vading, and requiring so much abnegation of individual 
objects, and such absolute and universal submission of in- 
dividuals to the laws of a community, the revolutionary 
factions of 1848 can have had very little idea ; and they 
were certainly quite unfitted for carrying it into efi^ict. In 
short, they were rather Levellers than Communists. 
Communism continues to be what it has been, the 
Utopia of a certain class of speculative men. The mass 
of mankind, in any attempt which they may make to 
benefit themselves at the expense of property, will con- 
tinue to prefer measures interfering less with their or- 
dinary ideas and practice. They may be tempted to 
borrow from the Communist system the maxim, that no 
man ought to have more enjoyment of property than 
another. But they will not relish its other maxim, that 
no man ought to have any property at all of his own, nor 
be at liberty to use his exertions for his own advantage, 
nor live in his own way. If all the property of any 
European country were to be confiscated, and made com- 
mon to all the population, the first thing, which a very 
large majority of them would wish to do, would be to 
divide it again amongst the entire population, so that each 
might do what he liked with his own share. 

Other kinds of remedies for the evils of the working 
classes are, therefore, more likely to find favour both with 
them and with their advocates among the other classes. 
For this reason, only a few observations will here be made 
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on Communism, before passing to the examination of the 
schemes, which are of more immediate importance. 

The grand characteristic of Communism is, that it pro- 
poses to supersede or to reduce to inactivity the chief 
motives to exertion, by which men are at present stimu- 
lated to industry and useful invention. These motives are 
the desire of each individual to better his condition, or, at 
least, to save himself from want, and his desire to provide 
for and advance his family. The continuous, energetic, 
and nearly universal action of these motives has created 
the incalculable mass of wealth which is possessed by the 
great European States. It has raised their people from 
the state of poverty and rudeness, in which we know them 
to have existed in remote times, to their present stage of 
productive power and material civilisation. Communism 
reduces these motives to a minimum. According to its 
principles, the whole benefit of each individual's exertions 
is to be shared by the community at large ; and the share of 
himself and family in this benefit will therefore be, in almost 
all cases, insignificant. The motives, which Communism 
substitutes for the sense of individual and domestic interest 
are duty, benevolence, and public opinion. Sense of duty 
and benevolence are real motives of human action. They 
exist in all men in some degree, and in a very eminent 
degree among a minority — the Slite of humanity. But 
they are not found in practice to act in such a con- 
tinuous and energetic manner over the mass of mankind, 
as to stimulate them to resolute life-long exertion and 
self-sacrifice. The third motive — respect for public opi- 
nion — has a very general, though far from universal, 
eflSicacy in preventing men from doing what is stigmatised 
as flagitious by society, and compelling them to do any- 
thing, the omission of which is marked by it as disgrace- 
ful. It might prevent all but a small minority of men 
from positive avoidance of labour under a system of Com- 
munism. But it is only in the minds of a minority of 
men that regard for the opinion of others, under the name 
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of fame or glory, is a passion energetic enough to stimu- 
late to great and continuous exertion, beyond the amount 
which will save from positive censure. Now to maintain 
the productive industry of a country like England at its 
present rate, and, still more, to secure its continual im- 
provement, requires a higher degree of exertion than this. 
It is precisely those works of supererogation of the body, 
and still more of the mind, which cannot be imposed upon 
a man by external regulation, but which he finds in him- 
self the power and will to accomplish under the spur of 
strong motives, which are the cause of all excellence and 
progress in industry, as in every other department of 
human action. These motives must be such as will act 
alike upon the good and bad, the fiery and the torpid 
natures. They must act with sufficient force not only on 
exciting occasions, and with exciting objects, but through- 
out the patient and obscure labours of industry. We 
know from experience that self-interest and family interest 
are such motives. Experience certainly has not shown 
what the higher moral feelings are ; it rather proves the 
contrary. 

Communism avowedly abolishes the right of individual 
and family property. But it also abolishes in fact the 
right of individual freedom and domestic independence. 

Where each individual has nothing of his own, and is 
incapable of acquiring anything, he must accept in the 
most absolute manner the condition which the community 
may make for him. Where each individual is supported 
by the community, the latter will be entitled to the 
disposal of his time, and his faculties, both of body and 
mind, for the purpose of securing the contribution of his 
services towards all the objects, to which it may think 
proper to direct them. In these two respects, his con- 
dition will be the same as that of a slave. There will, 
indeed, be this very important distinction; that if the 
community be governed democratically, he will have a 
vote in the decisions, to which he will afterwards have to 
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submit. But although this right will give a dignity to his? 
position, which is wanting in that of the slave, and the 
equality of position imposed upon all will prevent oppres- 
sion in its most ordinary forms, the loss of his individual 
freedom of action will not be the less complete. 

The consideration of a single instance, in which the 
interference of the community with the conduct of each 
individual would be imperatively required, will give an 
idea of the extent, to which the abnegation of individual 
independence would have to be carried. Under the system 
of Communism the restraints, by which the increase of 
population is at present regulated, would lose their effi- 
cacy. Prudential motives would have no influence on 
individuals under a state of things, in which no man's 
condition would be made better or worse by anything he 
could do: and the pressure of want, and increased 
mortality, which limit the multiplication of the classes 
who do not govern themselves by prudential motives, 
would not, under a system according to which all must 
necessarily share alike, fall upon any individual, unless 
through the degradation of the whole community to the 
same level of misery. Hence population would increase 
at the American rate, or faster than the American rate, 
until it was brought to a stand by universal misery and 
want of food, unless some new kind of restraint were 
substituted for the present checks. The only restraint 
which can be supposed sufficient for the purpose, would be 
the regulation, by the authority of the community, of mar- 
riages, or of the production of children. This authority 
would have to decide, on a comparison of the population 
with the productive resources of the community, how many 
children ought to be added to its numbers in every year : 
and it must next determine, who among the adult mem- 
bers shall contribute to the production of this number. 
All beyond the requisite number of couples must be con- 
demned to sterility, or, at least, be compelled to wait for 
a vacancy. Without the strict enforcement of some such 
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system, particular couples might throw upon the com- 
munity a disproportionate number of children, to be sup- 
ported by the labour of those, who might be disposed to 
practise abstinence for the general good. The conse- 
quences, which would naturally follow from the Law of 
Population, combined with the removal of the existing 
checks, have been fully recognised by systematic Com- 
munists ; and they have not shrunk from the proposal of 
measures adequate to preventing them. Into the cha- 
racter of these measures, in a moral point of view, it is 
not necessary to enter here. But what has been said will 
serve to show the extent of interference with individual 
freedom and privacy, which Communism requires ; since 
even that part of man's life and feelings, which is usually 
kept the most sacred from the intrusion of strangers, 
would have to be subjected so entirely to a public autho- 
rity. 

Another consequence of Communism would be a very 
strong tendency to suppress originality of mind or cha- 
racter in individuals. One of the chief maxims of Mr. 
Owen is, that man's character is made for him, and not 
by him. This maxim, applied to the condition of indi- 
viduals under a Communist system, conveys an important 
truth, though not exactly the truth intended by its 
author. Their characters would in truth be made for 
them so completely, as almost to exclude the processes of 
individual development and self-training, by which alone 
a man can rise greatly above mediocrity and intellectual 
routine. Under a state of things, in which each man 
must do nothing from his own views, but must have and 
do precisely what may be assigned to him by authority 
on the principle of general equality, either there would be 
no originality, or its possession would be a cause of con- 
tinuous and grievous suffering to the possessor. Ori- 
ginality implies difference from the generality of men; 
and the generality of men dislike and judge severely, and 
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often unjustly, those who differ greatly from themselves. 
Mediocrity is hostile to genius, at least until genius has 
established its reputation beyond the possibility of dispute : 
and Communism would be the despotism of mediocrity ; 
since the numerical majority would not only possess the 
power of directing public measures, but the inspection 
and arrangement of each individual's daily life. In the 
present state of society, those who advance far beyond 
their contemporaries in anything are often placed in a 
painful position. To live without sympathy is generally 
their lot during a great part of their lives ; to encounter 
obloquy and opposition is often so. The men who bring 
the most valuable contributions of discovery, invention, 
or reformation to their age are often in the situation of 
Columbus when he went from court to court offering in 
vain a new world to sovereigns and statesmen, who treated 
him as a visionary or an impostor. 

Hitherto such men, when their originality is of a very 
marked character, have been fortunate, if in the begin- 
ning of their career they have only been neglected as 
visionaries. More frequently they have on one ground or 
another been persecuted as if they were criminals. Still, 
in the present state of society, the freedom of individual 
life gives to such men the small standing-point desired by 
Archimedes; and from it they at last move the world. 
But in a Communist society every such man would be 
obliged to suppress all ideas which were not appreciated 
by the rest of the community, and to fall back on the 
first summons into his place in their ranks. 

One of the great evils, to which a purely democratic 
state is exposed, is the tyranny of the majority. This is 
very severe, where it only acts through political govern- 
ment and public opinion, and leaves the region of domestic 
and individual life undisturbed. Under Communism it 
would invade both, and leave no part of man's life, in 
which he might be anything different from what the 
majority might approve. 
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The exclusion of so large a part of the motives by 
which men are at present impelled to extraordinary ex- 
ertion, and the discouragement of originality of thought 
and action through the universal restriction of individuals 
to the general rSffime of mediocrity, would tend to keep a 
Socialist community in a stationary state. Human pro- 
gress has hitherto been the result of the extraordinary 
exertions of a small proportion of mankind, who, by the 
use of great original talents of various kinds, have first 
raised themselves to a higher level than that of their 
contemporaries, and have, after a longer or shorter interval 
of isolation, drawn up others after them by the effect of 
their example. Under Commimism, both the motives of 
such exertion and the freedom of acting contrary to the 
judgment of the majority, which it implies, would be at 
least greatly diminished. When the whole life of men is 
to be in common, when every man is to do, have, and be 
just what others may decide to be good for all, either 
there must prevail a very high degree of unanimity of 
opinion, harmony of inclinations and universal good feel- 
ing, or a large amount of discontent and discord must be 
produced. In such a case there is no middle state between 
a very beautiful moral harmony pervading all the mem- 
bers of the community, and liability to continual and 
violent discord. Marriage, which is a sort of communism 
for two, is a proof of this. Community of interests and 
living is only rendered possible in marriage by the mutual 
attraction and adaptation of the two sexes, and by the 
accumulated divine and human sanctions with which this 
most important of all social institutions has been sur- 
rounded. And, notwithstanding all these influences, the 
maintenance of harmony in a connection so very close, 
that every difference is liable to become a discord, is often 
found very difficult.. This argument ought to weigh with 
Communists, who have in general considered the main- 
tenance of harmony in the permanent union of marriage 
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80 impracticable, that they have proposed to abolish the 
institution. 

The only cases of societies established on the principle 
of community of property of which we have any ex- 
perience, are societies founded for religious objects, and 
governed on religious principles. Such are the commu- 
nities of the Moravian brethren, and of some small sects 
in the United States, and the monasteries and convents of 
the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches. In all such 
cases the religious principle has acted in two ways in 
rendering the communist system practicable. It has sup- 
plied motives for zealous obedience and activity, inde- 
pendent of all views of individual temporal gain ; and it 
has inspired contentment and mutual forbearance. It has 
thus obviated, to a great extent, the objections to the 
system. Hence, so long as religious fervour is general 
among the members of such societies, the system may 
work well for the objects contemplated by its founders. 
When that fervour declines, and leaves the lower prin- 
ciples of our nature in their ordinary degree of force, 
sluggishness, discord, and degeneracy begin. If the 
Apostles had not been restrained by a higher wisdom 
from erecting into a system that spontaneous burst of 
communist feeling, which made the first Christians bring 
their possessions to them for the general use, the early 
Christian churches might have exhibited, for a consider- 
able time, the spectacle of orderly, industrious, although 
unprogressive, communities. But experience furnishes no 
evidence that any feeling, short of the early fervour of 
devotion and Christian love, can so melt the hardness of 
men's hearts as to fiise a numerous body of men into per- 
manent commtdilty of interests and life. The religion, 
"'""""' * " f precepts, that every man 
elf, is the only power, 
r cotdd make every 
dmself as zealously 
' temselveB for their 
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individual advantage. It is certainly not to religious 
feelings that the Communists of the present day look for 
the success of their systems. 

One reason why the principle of community of goods 
has often been applied to religious societies with success 
as far as the objects of their foundation were concerned, 
is, that the accumulation of wealth, and improvement of 
the useful arts, have been so far from being among those 
objects, that they have in general been deprecated as a 
danger and an evil. Simplicity of living and moderate 
income, if not absolute austerity and poverty, have in 
general been desired as part of the constitution of the 
society. Hence some of the very reasons, for which com- 
munity of goods has been suited to such societies, are 
proofs of its unfitness for the purposes of ordinary life. 

It is to be remarked, in connection with the subject of 
this essay, that Communism, if it were established in in- 
disputable supremacy, would only partially remove the 
supposed influence of conflicting interests and inequalities 
of condition. 

For in every Communist plan which has been proposed, 
and indeed under every form of the principle which can 
be supposed practicable, the principle of community of 
property and labour is restricted to an association moderate 
in numbers, and collected within a very limited area of 
land. Hence all commodities, for which each association 
might have occasion, and which were not produced within 
the association itself, would have to be obtained from 
other associations by some form of barter and purchase, 
as at present. An agricultural community located in 
Kent must procure its coal from a collier community at 
Newcastle, its metals from a mining community in the 
mining districts, and its sugar from a planting community 
in the West Indies, and must engage the services of a 
nautical community on the banks of the Thames to convey 
the latter across the sea. The only way in which this 
necessity could be avoided would be for each community 
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to confine itself to the produce of its own land, renouncing 
all the advantages arising from the variety of natural pro- 
ductions in different regions. In this case the Kentish 
community would soon be reduced to poke up the ground 
for a crop with sticks for want of iron tools, and to dress 
in sheep skins for want of other materials for clothing or 
machinery for working them up. On the other hand, the 
institution of separate property in each community, as 
against its neighbours, would produce selfish interests 
and their consequences: and the varying circumstances 
under which different communities would be placed would 
lead to the increase of the wealth of some and the decline 
of that of others. Thus the general equality of condition 
which it is intended to establish would soon cease to 
exist. 

In short. Communism must resolve itself in practice 
into the establishment of very numerous partnerships, the 
members of each having a common interest as among 
themselves, but the whole body having a separate and 
often antagonistic interest as against all surrounding 
partnerships. 
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CHAP. IX. 

ON THE SYSTEM OF REGULATION Or WAGES. 

This title is here used in the widest sense to denote every 
attempt to fix the amount of wages, or other remunera- 
tion for services, at a rate different from that, to which it 
would settle, when left to the natural action of supply and 
demand^ 

This attempt may be made by direct legislation. In 
former ages, legislation having this object was not un- 
common. The English Statute Book exhibits statutes of 
labour, fixing the rates of wages at which different classes 
of working men were to be bound to work, and which it 
was made penal for them to exceed. In those times the 
object was to depress wages below the market rate- 
In the present day there is no danger of legislation 
being perverted to the accomplishment of so iniquitous 
an end. But if the views which are prevalent among 
the working classes of this and other countries be care- 
fully observed, it will not appear certain whether, if a 
political constitution should be established, in which the 
men working for wages should predominate, the proposal 
to revive the principles of Statutes of Labour for the oppo- 
site purpose of raising the rate of wages might not be 
received with favour. Another form, in which the inter- 
vention of Government might be attempted, for the pur- 
pose of raising wages to a higher level than that which the 
law of supply and demand tends to establish, would be 
that of a provision of any kind for the poor, whether from 
the Treasury, the Poor Rate, or any other public fund : 
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if this provision should not be confined, as at present, to 
the mere necessaries of life, and accompanied with irksome 
conditions, but be based on the principle of giving to 
every individual such an amount of income as might be 
decided on as the proper minimum of wages. Any mea- 
sure of this kind would be as real and forcible attempt to 
regulate wages, although by an indirect process, as a 
statute of labour; for if the working class could at all 
times command a comfortable public provision, they would 
of course be able to refuse to work for the capitalists, 
unless on terms which would give them more ; and as the 
capitalists would have to bear, in the shape of taxes or 
rates, a great part of the expense of such provision, they 
might be under the necessity of preferring an advance of 
wages as the less loss of the two. That the idea of such 
measures being resorted to in a Government, in which the 
principle of interfering in any way with the natural efibcts 
of competition has once been admitted, may be seen by 
what occurred in Paris in 1848. The Droit du Travail^ 
which became so conspicuous a phrase during the short, 
but very instructive career of the Provisional Government, 
meant the right of all working persons to be provided with 
work at proper wages by the State, whenever they could 
not obtain it from individuals: and what should be 
deemed to be the proper rate of wages was to be deter- 
mined by the Government. If such a principle had been 
established and enforced, the employers of labour through- 
out France must either have given constant employment 
to all the working population at what might be decreed to 
be the proper rates of wages, or they would have had to 
contribute towards paying an equal amount to the same 
class, without getting the benefit of their labour. In 
England, the idea of using the institution of the Poor Law 
for a similar purpose is not altogether a novelty. All that 
would be necessary would be to abolish or neglect the 
workhouse test for the able-bodied, and to make the con- 
dition of the pauper tolerably comfortable. The working 
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men might then, with perfect security, insist on any rate 
of wages which they might agree to demand. If this 
were refused, they would fall back upon the poor-rate, 
and cause themselves to be maintained at the expense of 
the class of employers who form the bulk of the rate- 
payers.* 

The adoption of any measures of these kinds is, of 
course, little to be apprehended from any Government 
which is not friendly to what are called by a certain school 
the Rights of Labour — that is, the right of the working 
men to receive a better remuneration than the competition 
of the market assigns to them. Hence the only means, by 
which the working class in this country can at present 
endeavour to enforce their views respecting the rates of 
wages and other conditions of their connection with 
capital, are combinations among themselves, and the re- 
fusal to work for masters who do not agree to their 
terms. 

All plans for regulating wages are in opposition to the 
doctrines which have been stated in the Third Chapter ; 
viz., that the rate of wages is necessarily dependent upon 
the proportion between the number of labourers and the 
funds for paying them ; and that the market rate of wages 
is always as high as the amount of those funds renders 
possible at the time. If the regulating authority at- 
tempts to fix the rates higher, it prescribes what cannot 
be carried out. If it should happen to fix them at that 
precise level, it has only done, at the expense of much 
trouble and complexity, what would have been done better 
without it. But besides this fatal objection to the prin- 
ciple of regulation, there are others which apply to the 
mode of its application. 

Two things are essential to the system of fixing wages 

* During the Lancashire strike now going on (Dec. 1853), a similar idea of 
the use to which the Poor Law maj be put has been suggested. The refusal 
of out-door relief to the able-bodied is at present the obstacle to such plans. 
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by regulation — a regulating authority, and a rule or prin- 
ciple for it to decide by. 

The only kind of authority for regulating wages which 
has existed in this country in recent times has been that 
of the combinations of workmen, formed for the purpose 
of dictating terms to their employers. But the great 
amount of evil which these have produced, by strikes and 
in other ways, has led to the suggestion of other arrange- 
ments for the purpose. 

One view, which has been put forward in the present 
day, is, that the terms of the connection between the work- 
ing men and their employers should be adjusted by the 
friendly mediation of individuals not belonging to either 
class, but accepted by both as arbitrators. According to 
this plan, the advantage of impartiality in the arbitration 
is to be secured by entrusting the regulation of the affairs 
of each trade to men who know nothing about it. Another 
is, that the same result should be sought by the appoint- 
ment of committees consisting partly of workmen and 
partly of employers. This would only be giving a some- 
what different form to the direct discussion of their re- 
spective interests between masters and men, which is at 
present found to be attended with so much difficulty. 

But the difficulty of selecting the regulating authority 
is of secondary importance compared to the impossibility 
of discovering rules by which its decisions are to be 
governed. All proposals for regulation must either pro- 
ceed upon the recognition of the principle that the market 
rate of wages, as fixed by the action of supply and demand, 
is the only true standard ; or they must assume that some 
other measures should be substituted, which will give a 
different result. In the first case, every day's experience 
of commercial transactions shows that the market rate of 
anything is soon found between buyer and seller, without 
the intervention of arbitrators, and much better than they 
could determine it. If this is not at present the case with 
respect to wages, the chief cause is to be found in the pre- 
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judices and animosities which result from the imperfect 
recognition of the law of supply and demand itself. The 
remedy for these is, therefore, rather to be found in the 
diffusion of more correct views on the subject. If, on the 
other hand, the office of the mediators is not to be confined 
to the enforcement of a market rate determined by supply 
and demand, but they are to be guided by some other 
rule, it is indispensable that these rules should be clearly 
expressed and agreed to by both parties before any con* 
fidence can be placed in such a mediation. It is certain 
that there is at present no such agreement in any rules of 
this kind ; and the next point to be considered is, whether 
any such rules can be found. 

The very principle of regulation assumes that there is in 
each case some proper rate of wages which can be distin^ 
guished from all rates above and below it, according to 
some definite rule: and the whole condition of the two 
great classes of workmen and capitalists, and the proper 
action of the whole productive power of the community, 
would be dependent on the right use of the regulating 
power, if such were established, whatever might be its 
nature. It is no less necessary that the community in 
general should be satisfied that the regulation has been 
properly accomplished, than that it should have been so 
accomplished in fact : for any contrary opinion would 
necessarily excite a sense of injustice and violent discon- 
tent in the class which supposed itself injured by the de- 
cision. So long as the principle is recognised, that the 
proper and only price of labour, like that of all other 
things, is that which it will naturally command in the 
market, this sense of injustice does not arise. But when 
it is believed that there is a different rate, which is the 
proper rate, and which it is the duty of some controlling 
power to determine, the feeling of oppression to one class 
or another will arise whenever it is believed that this 
power has not been correctly exercised. 

The difficulty of finding any rules, by which a natural 
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and proper standard of wages may be established, cannot 
be understood by referring to the proceedings of the com- 
binations of workmen in the present day. For their 
object, when they strike, or otherwise attempt to impose 
terms on their employers, is simply to obtain a certain 
amount of advance on the existing rates. Thus the 
demand of the operatives in the cotton manufacture in the 
autumn of 1853 has been for an advance of 10 per cent, 
or for a return to some rates alleged to have been formerly 
paid. They take the rate of wages, which has been pre- 
viously established by competition, as a basis, and try to 
increase it to some per-centage, to which they suppose the 
masters will submit as a less evil than the loss and incon- 
venience which they will sustain from a strike. But if 
regulation is to be substituted for competition, as the pri- 
mary law of wages, this course of proceeding will not be 
applicable. No rate of wages established by competition 
will any longer exist, and the proper rate must be found 
by some independent principle, sufficiently definite to lead 
in each case to a precise arithmetical result. No such 
principle has ever been suggested. No one, either among 
the working classes or in any other social position, has 
ever proposed, as a substitute for the natural operation of 
the law of supply and demand, any rule which would 
bring out a definite arithmetical result as the proper 
rate of wages under given conditions. All censures of 
the present division of the produce of labour between the 
employer and the employed, all attacks upon employers 
for not paying more than the rate which competition 
imposes on them, assume that there is some natural rate, 
different from the actual market rate. But this natural 
rate is referred to in too general terms to furnish any 
practical rule. Such phrases as " a fair day's wages for a 
fair day's work," " a fair and reasonable division between 
the employers and the employed," are the kind of expres- 
sions usually employed in these cases. But these assume 
that the rule is already found. They furnish no assist- 
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ance towards the discovery of it. The market rate of 
average wages depends, as has been seen, on the propor- 
tion between the total amount of the funds applicable to 
the employment of labour at any moment, and the total 
number of working persons at the same time. The sub- 
division of these funds among different classes of labourers 
depends on proportions as definite, though more compli- 
cated. These definite proportions between different quan- 
tities necessarily lead to definite numerical results. To 
arrive at these by calculation would, indeed, transcend 
the power of human intelligence and knowledge. But the 
competition of the market brings out results in accordance 
with them without any calculation at all. If any artificial 
regulation of wages is to be substituted, it must not only 
be founded on proportions between quantities equally de- 
finite with the above, but it must be within the ability of 
the regulating authorities to ascertain these with exact- 
ness, and to follow them out to their results in the precise 
amount of every man's weekly wages. 

The language which is used in describing the proper 
rate of wages, by those who speak of it as some rate 
different from that which competition fixes, and who 
recommend that such supposed rate should in some way 
be obtained by some agency for the working man, is 
usually so vague that it is dififtcult to arrive at any dis- 
tinct idea of what is meant. But there are two notions, 
one or the other of which generally appear to be at the 
bottom of the speaker's mind in such cases. Either it is 
supposed that wages ought to be regulated by men's 
wants, so that the working man shall never receive less 
than will satisfy these. Or the idea is, that he is entitled 
as a matter of justice to some proportion of the value 
produced by his labour, and that this ought to be secured 
to him. The possibility of applying the former rule 
depends on the possibility of fixing a scale of man's 
wants. This is certainly impossible. Men's wants are 
not a fixed quantity, but vary indefinitely according to 
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their habits, their means, the disposition of individuals, 
and the example of those around them. When the condi- 
tion of a class is improving, the extent of their wants is 
constantly on the increase. Wherever men have any 
aspirations after improvement in their condition, the only 
real measure of their wants in their own minds is that of 
the condition next above their own, at which they are 
striving to arrive. As soon as this is attained their stan- 
dard is again raised a little higher. It is, indeed, this dis- 
position of man to be indefinitely and constantly increas- 
ing in his estimate of his wants, which is the cause of 
human progress. The day, on which his wants should 
become a fixed and measureable quantity, the progress 
and life of the world would be at an end. 

There is, indeed, one standard of man's wants which 
admits of being ascertained with some approach to accu- 
racy. This is that minimum rate of income, which will 
furnish him with the absolute necessaries of life, that is, 
with the cheapest and most scanty supply of food, shelter, 
and clothing with which he can sustain life. But as all 
schemes for regulating wages in the interest of the work- 
ing man are intended to give him much more than this 
minimum, it can be of no use in furnishing a foundation 
for them. And when we go one step beyond this mini- 
mum, we enter upon an ascending scale of successive small 
improvements in his way of living, at no one of which is 
it possible to step, and fix on that as the natural measure 
of human wants. 

The other idea is, that there is some certain proportion 
of the products of labour and capital combined, which it 
is just and fair for the labourer to receive. To give this 
idea a definite meaning, and render it capable of applica- 
tion in practice, it would be necessary that it should be 
stated what this proportion is. But this is never done. 
General phrases implying that there is some such just and 
reasonable proportion are frequently used, but no rule is 
supplied for fixing it. It is usually implied that it is a 
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proportion which will give higher wages than the actual 
market rate. But no definition is given^ which will show 
why it should exceed this in one ratio rather than another. 
One very serious evil in all attempts to regulate wages 
is their tendency to remove or diminish the differences 
between the earnings of inferior, of ordinary, and of 
superior workmen. When the earnings of every workman 
depends entirely upon the rate at which he is able to sell 
his labour to an employer, the earnings of individuals will 
vary according to the comparative value of their labour, 
judged both by quantity and quality. In this way the 
motives of self-interest, which are the chief spur to great 
exertion among the classes who are engaged in business 
on their own account, are brought to bear to a consi^ 
derable extent upon the class who work for the account 
of their employers. But the object of all regulation of 
wages, whether by the dictation of Trades' Unions or any 
other means, is to impose upon the employers a high 
minimum of wages, which they must pay to the whole 
number of labourers whom their business requires, what- 
ever may be their merits. Thus less margin is left for 
the payment of wages above the average to the superior 
workmen ; and inferior hands are secured from reduction 
below the full established rate, unless they work so badly 
as to be discharged altogether. Trades' Unions being 
governed democratically for the advantage, or what is 
supposed to be the advantage, of the majority of their 
members, and the ordinary and inferior workmen being 
always a majority, they have no motive for directing 
their measures to obtaining any peculiar advantages for 
the men of superior skill and industry. Indeed, they are 
likely to think that their interest lies the other way : and 
the feelings natural to the generality of men will make 
them very little disposed to assist in elevating their com- 
panions over their own heads. The history of combina- 
tions of workmen in different trades would furnish an 
abundant commentary on these positions. The Regulation 
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of Wages is the Protective System applied to labour, and 
its tendency to diminish exertion and invention is the 
same in the case of the working class as in the cases of 
the manufacturing and commercial classes. 

Belief in the advantages to be derived from the interfe- 
rence of some controlling power in regulating the opera- 
tions of human industry was very general during the 
Middle Ages. As soon as manufactures and commerce 
emerged from the contempt and insecurity by which they 
had been depressed during the dark ages, and came to be 
considered proper objects for public encouragement and 
assistance, the fostering care of authority was shown 
chiefly in the multiplicity of regulations, restrictions, and 
special privileges limited to a few. These have been con- 
demned one after another by the increasing experience 
and intelligence of more recent times. The system of 
regulation and restriction has been gradually relaxed in 
all the European nations. In this country almost the last 
remains of it have been swept away within the last few 
years. The regulation, or attempt at regulation of wages, 
hours, and other conditions of labour, by the force of 
Combinations and Unions, and in some cases by the 
authority of Parliament, are the only considerable in- 
stances of adherence to a system which we have in all 
other cases abandoned. 
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CHAP. X. 

COMBINATIONS AND STEIKES. 

The contrivance, by which the working men of this country 
have hitherto attempted to regulate wages for their own 
advantage, is the formation of combinations of the work- 
men of particular trades for the purpose of prescribing 
rates of wages and other conditions to their employers. 

The simplest form of combination is the union of the 
workmen of a single employer for the purpose of obtaining 
advanced terms from him under the threat of refusal to 
work. But such a combination, if it stood alone, would 
in general be quickly defeated by the employer obtaining 
other hands in the place of those who had struck work. 
To prevent this the combination is extended to all the 
workmen in a trade; or it at least seeks to extend its 
influence in such a degree, that the master against whom 
his own hands have struck shall not be able to procure a 
sufficient number of competent workmen from any other 
quarter. Or the strike may extend to all the masters in the 
trade, or to a greater or smaller proportion of the body. 

When arrangements of this nature are tolerably com- 
plete, the object of stopping the business of the masters 
may be accomplished in a very great degree, and much 
loss of profit and even diminution of capital may be pro- 
duced. Nevertheless the final result of the struggle will 
generally be favourable to the masters. For if the loss 
of profit and risk of capital is a great hardship to them, 
the loss of wages is a privation which the operatives are 
still less able to bear for any prolonged period. They 
are likely, therefore, to be the first to give way- 
Experience of this weak point in the position of the 
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workmen has led them to introduce a further improve- 
ment into their management of the war of strikes. The 
process of coercion is confined, in the first instance, to a 
single manufacturer, or a small proportion of the whole 
body of manufacturers. The workmen of the individual 
or individuals selected for attack strike, and all other 
members of the combination refuse to take their places. 
The hands thus thrown out of work are supported by 
contributions from the hands of all the other manufac- 
turers who are still at work ; and as they are only a small 
proportion of the whole number, it is possible for their 
companions to support them for a long time. The loss 
to the manufacturer, or the few manufacturers whose 
business is stopped, may thus become very serious. It 
will be aggravated by the fact, that his rivals are profiting 
by all the time which he is losing, and taking away his 
customers. Hence the individuals attacked by this new 
form of blockade would probably succumb. The same 
form of siege would then be made use of against others 
•in succession ; and the whole body of manufacturers 
would in time be brought to submission. 

Accordingly, at this stage in the contest, the other 
manufacturers, who have not yet been the victims of the 
strikes, feel the absolute necessity of combining measures 
to support those individuals who have been first attacked, 
and preserving themselves from being reduced one after 
the other. The plan of their counter-combinations for this 
purpose varies according to circumstances. Sometimes 
they decide that if the workmen of one master strike, all 
the other manufacturers shall close their works ; so that the 
hands who have thrown themselves out of work shall not 
be supported by those who remain in. In other cases they 
require from the hands whom they continue to employ, an 
engagement not to assist the turn-outs. A third method 
is, that all the manufacturers whose business continues 
shall agree to compensate those who have been compelled 
to stop. This measure is copied from that part of the 
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Workmen*8 plan, according to which the hands who are 
earning wages subscribe to support those who are out of 
work. 

The masters have sometimes been censured for resorting 
to lock-outs, or any form of counter-combination, even by 
persons who do not approve of the proceedings of the 
workmen's combinations. But it is difficult to see what 
other course they could have adopted. 

However fully convinced the master manufacturers may 
be of the evils of the whole system of combinations, it 
does not appear that they have any alternative than a 
resort to some kind of counter-combination, when the 
policy of the combinations of the operatives have been 
brought to the degree of refinement which has been last 
described. Either they must defend themselves by some 
method of counter-combinations, or they are likely to be 
reduced, one after the other, to surrender at discretion. 
It is very desirable that all bargains should be between 
individuals according to the state of the market. But 
where a great combination exists on one side, isolated 
individuals can have no chance against it when its whole 
force is brought to bear against them. It is true that, 
according to the laws which govern wages, any elevation 
of wages which might in this way be enforced, could not 
be permanently maintained. But the existing generation 
of manufacturers might be half ruined, and a considerable 
part of a manufacture driven into foreign countries before 
the last results of the process were worked out.* 

* In Lancashire the masters have met the strike of the operatives with a 
lock-out. The following extract (Times, Dec. 3rd, 1853) is an example of the 
other form of counter-combination, which consists in counteracting the effect of 
the contributions of the operatives who continue at work, towards the support 
of those who have struck, by corresponding . assistance froni the employers 
towards those of their body who have been subjected to the strike. The cor- 
respondence between Messrs. Swire* and Lees which follows, exhibits a further 
development of the principle of combination. Those gentlemen are required 
to compel some of their workmen, by the threat of dismissal, to subscribe to 
a fund, the destination of which b to coerce the masters, their own firm in- 
cluded* 

H 2 
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A coiinter-combination of the employers, if carried out 
with firmness and good faith, will, under ordinary cir- 

** It will be recollected that at Wigan the great bulk of the colliers returned 
to work, singling out Messrs. Brancker and Co. and another firm to be excep- 
tions. The men belonging to these firms were to stay out and be supported by 
those in work till they got the ten per cent., and then the other masters were 
to be taken in turn, and dealt with in the same way. The masters, at a 
meeting on Thursday, hit upon an expedient to defeat this monoeuvre without 
another open rupture, which will no doubt be quite successful ; it is to supply 
the masters whose works are idle, with coal and cannel to sell, from the pits 
in work, until the men return to work. 

" The following is a curious specimen of the attempt made by workmen to 
dictate to their employers. It is an address of the colliers at Dukinfield, near 
Ashton-under-Lyne, to Messrs. Swire and Lees, their employers. 

*''To Messrs. Swibb Ain> Lees. 

" ' Gentlemen, We the miners under your employ feel very sorry that we are 
Compelled to give you any Truble Conseming any of your men but we are 
Compelled to Do so at this time and we Consider it as duty incumbent upon us 
to inform you of it as we do not wish to take any steps that would Cause any 
unpleasantness to take place betweext you and us But on the Contrary we wish 
allways for both you and us to work peacebly together for we are fully Con- 
vinced that strikes are bad things for the employer and the employed and the 
Public at Large So we hope that you will help us to keep your Colliery at 
peace there is a few men under your employ That will not do as other men 
do and that is soport their Trade we are afraid that if they are not forced to 
do as the Rest of the men do that are under your Employ that it will cause 
some uneasyness to take Place at your Colliery so we hope that you will use 
your influence to prevent so great a number of your men to have to stop to 
work for the sake of two or three bad men that does not Care whether your 
works are Stoped or not we hope that you will oblige us in this Request 

" ' We remain Truly yours 

" * The Miners under your employ.' 
" The names are as follows — (four names are given). 

" dukinfield nov. 28. 1853." 

Messrs. Swire and Lees returned the following answer : — 
" We have received a note stating that it is from the miners in our employ, 
in which it is indirectly demanded that we should compel certain men to con- 
tribute a portion of their wages to support the Colliers Union, and in case of 
our refusal a turn-out is threatened. Such a course of proceeding on our part 
would be most unjust and illegal. After we have paid a man his wages we 
have no right whatever to interfere with him as to the mode of spending such 
wages; and we quite agree with the remarks made by the late Lord Chief 
Justice Tindal, one of the most popular and eminent judges that ever sat on 
the English bench, in addressing the grand jury of Staffordshire, where he 
observed, * If there be one right which above all others the labourer ought to 
call his own, it is the right of the exercise- of his own personal strength and 
skill, or the full enjoyment of his own free*will, altogether unshackled by the 
control or dictates of his fellow-workmen ; yet, strange to say, this very right. 
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cumstances, turn the scale again in their favour. For 
what was before observed of the contest between a single 
manufacturer and his workmen is true of the whole body 
of masters and workmen in any trade. The masters can 
do without profits for a longer time than the workmen 
can live without wages. The latter are therefore driven 
to seek for support in a still wider extension of their, 
system. The workmen of one trade, who are on strike, 
appeal for support to the workmen of all the other trades 
in the Kingdom for contributions to enable them to con- 
tinue out for a long time. And as the hands of any one 
trade bear a small proportion in number to the hands of 
all the other trades, it is supposed that the latter may 
give sufficient assistance to the former without any ex^^ 
cessive sacrifice. In this way the plan of supporting the 
hands of one master against him by contributions from 
the hands of all the other masters, is enlarged to the 
support of one trade at a time by all the other trades. 

The strikes in Lancashire and other parts of the North 
during the autumn of 1853, have presented all the suc- 
cessive stages of the campaign of strikes, which have been 
described. The last step in the process, viz. — the sup- 
port of the particular trade which is out on strike by 
contributions from all the other trades in the Kingdom, 
has only been carried out in these cases in a very im- 
perfect and inadequate manner. Appeals have been made 
by the delegates of the operatives engaged in the contest 
to the working men of London and other places, and sub- 
scriptions have been procured in this way. But there is 
no probability that the sums received in this way will be 

whlcli the discontented workman claims for himself to the fullest extent, he 
does, by a blind perversity and inexcusable selfishness, entirely refuse to his 
fellows who differ from him in opinion. It is unnecessary to say that a course 
of proceeding so unreasonable in itself, so injurious to society, so detrimental 
to the interests of trade, and so oppressive against the rights of the poor man, 
must be a gross and flagrant violation of the law, and must be put down, when 
the guilt is established, by a proper measure of punishment.* 

''Office, Newton-wood, Dec. 1/' 
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sufficient to support the very numerous body who will be 
dependent upon them for any considerable time ; and the 
contest may be expected to result in the eventual defeat 
of the operatives, if the masters continue united. Besides, 
the masters have the resource of procuring workmen or 
workwomen unconnected with the trades, and training 
them, at a certain sacrifice of time and profits, to take 
the place of the regular hands. Still enough has been 
shown in the speeches and proceedings of the leaders 
of the movement to indicate what is proposed to be 
the complete organisation of a system of strikes, accord- 
ing to the most recent improvements in the principle. 
Any particular body of workmen on strike are to be 
supported by contributions from the working population 
at large. The levy and management of these contribu- 
tions will require some organisation of the workmen of 
the Kingdom at large analogous to the organisation of 
the workmen of a particular trade into a Trades' Union. 
Accordingly the leaders v of the Lancashire strike of 1853 
have proposed the plan of a meeting of delegates of 
workmen of the Kingdom at large, to be held in London ; 
and they have given to this supposed assembly the sig- 
nificant name of a Labour Parliament. If this idea could 
be effectively realised, the whole of the working classes of 
the nation would be combined under a government of 
their own for the express purpose of forcing the possessors 
of property to concede to them a larger share of the 
national income than they at present possess, and of im- 
posing upon them such other regulations as might be 
decided by such an authority to be just and advantageous 
to the poor. It is easy to see the political tendency of 
such a scheme — how infallibly demagogues would avail 
themselves of the irritation in the minds of the delegates 
and of their constituents to divert such an assembly from 
purely industrial arrangements to the discussion of the 
political rights of the working classes — and how inevitably 
the experience of the delays, failures, and sufferings in- 
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volved in the attempt to coerce the masters by the system 
of strikes, would suggest the idea of political change as 
the means of placing a more effective instrument in the 
hands of the working class. The Chartist agitation, which 
was rife a few years ago, produced no results, and has 
died away. The assertion of the abstract political rights 
of the working class, which was its basis, was not in 
itself sufficiently exciting to the mass of that class, and 
was not directly connected with the promise of an im- 
provement in their material condition. For great num- 
bers of the labouring population the purely political doc- 
trine of Jack Cade's scheme of social reformation, " It 
is said, Labour is thy vocation ; which is as much as to- 
say, Let thy magistrates be labouring men," is of little 
value unless it is connected very directly with his prac- 
tical conclusion, " There shall be in England seven half- 
penny loaves sold for a penny, and the three-hooped 
pot shall have ten hoops." But if an agitation for the 
acquisition of these supposed rights were to be engrafted 
upon a general organisation for the raising of wages, 
and represented as the necessary and only effectual means 
of attaining this latter object, it might come home to 
the feelings of numbers who would not take much in- 
terest in the former. It is true that no benefit could 
result to the working class from any attempts of this 
kind; not only because the strength and union of the 
upper and middle classes are in this country so great that 
any movement among the masses beneath them would 
be crushed as soon as it became too serious for longer 
forbearance, but because all schemes for imposing higher 
rates of wages than those produced by the law of supply 
and demand are from the nature of the case impracticable.. 
But much uneasiness, disturbance, and even bloodshed,, 
might occur before the conclusion of an agitation of 
this kind. Even without any reference to the political 
purposes to which such an organisation might be per* 
verted, its evils would be sufficiently serious if it were, 
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exclusively confined to its immediate object. It would 
amount to the banding together of the working daases for 
the express purpose of coercing the classes possessed of 
capital. And if the latter were to combine in self-defence, 
the whole of these two great classes of the nation would 
be drawn together into two hostile camps, each bent on 
ruining or starving the other into submission. Such a 
state of things would be opposed to all the conditions on 
which the good working of any social system depends* 
There is, indeed, no probability of the efforts of the leaders 
of the Trades' Unions being adequate to producing any 
results of this magnitude at present. But the mere £EUit, 
that measures directly leading to it have been suggested 
by them, is sufficient to show the real nature and ultimate 
tendency of the system of combinations and strikes.* 

The very essence of the struggle which is carried on 
between the employed and the employers, by a system of 
combinations and strikes on the part of the former, and 
counter-combinations and lock-outs in self-defence by the 
latter, consists in the attempt of each party to inflict 
upon the other so much suffering as will compel it to 
succumb. 

This is naturally and necessarily the case in a war be- 

* Tlio following extract, from the report in the Globe of Feb. 2nd» 1854, of 
a public meeting held at the National Hall, Holbom, for the purpose of 
inviting and proclaiming the sympathy of working men in London with the 
Lancashire strike, may serve as a specimen of the views with which the plan ol 
a Labour Parliament is recommended, and of the spirit with which a part 
at least of its advocates are animated. 

Moved and carried — 

*' That the Meeting, seeing that sectional movements of the people had failed 
in rcHisting tlic combined action of the capitalists, believe that a mass movement 
of the working classes, nationally organised subscriptions, and a Labour Par- 
liament, are the only means that could effectively prepare the people for under- 
standing and enforcing the social rights of labour.** 

Speech of Mr. J. Finlon in moving a previous resolution :— 

** Nothing would ever satisfy him but the entire annihilation of capit-alists 
apart from the rights of labour, and that was the object which the Labour 
Parliament was destined to effect. The aristocracy and the capitalists were 
the natural foe& of the people, on whom, however, they depended for sub- 
Mftence." 
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tween two hostile nations. In war men try to do one 
another as much mischief as possible, as in peace they 
ought to aim at doing one another as much good as pos- 
sible. But such a reversal of the natural relations between 
two great classes of the same community, as the attempt 
of each to ruin or starve out the other, is a phenomenon 
anti-social and unchristian in the highest degree. Its 
tendency is to substitute for the mutual good wiU and 
sentiment of a common interest, which ought to exist 
between all classes of a nation, but especially between the 
two who are associated in the production of its wealth, 
an alternation of the mutual watchfulness and jealousy of 
an armed truce, with the animosity of active warfare. 
And while it tends to drive to foreign countries the manu- 
factures, on the extension of which the condition of the 
working classes depends, its immediate effect is to bring 
much distress upon them, and to dissipate the savings 
which might be the foundation of their permanent eleva- 
tion. Yet this is the favourite remedy of the work- 
ing classes of this country, in the present age, for their 
grievances, and the chief engine on which they rely for 
the improvement of their condition. 

If the working classes, or any portion of them, are to 
make any great advance, either in domestic comfort or in 
social position, one condition of this must be a great in- 
crease in the habit of saving and accumulating, as well as 
an extension of the practice of subscribing to benefit 
societies and other institutions having similar objects. 
But so long as combinations and strikes continue in favour 
with these classes there will be a great disposition to apply 
their savings, and, when these are gone, their credit, to 
furnishing the means of a more prolonged strike. This is 
fatal to the successful practice of accumulation. During 
the Lancashire strikes, funds have been drawn from benefit 
societies to assist in maintaining the strike. The evil is 
the greater, because, as the chance of success in these 
measures depends entirely on the unanimous action of the 
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operatives, every motive of class opinion and class pro- 
scription is brought to bear for the purpose of forcing 
every individual into them. Hence a minority, who might 
be anxious to use the method of saving and accumulating, 
rather than that of strikes, to effect a permanent im- 
provement in their condition, may be compelled to exhaust 
their savings in the enforced idleness of a strike. 

It is worthy of remark that combinations and strikes, 
which are so important a feature in the relations of our 
operatives with their employers, do not play any con- 
siderable part in the manufacturing system of the United 
States. This certainly is not because the American ope- 
ratives are either less keen in looking after their interests, 
less intelligent in the use of means, less independent in 
dealing with their employers, or less favoured in all 
attempts to improve their position by the Government or 
by public opinion. Whatever difference there may be in 
these respects must be in favour of the American working 
class. But it appears that when an American has made 
the best bargain he can for himself, and has ascertained 
that he cannot get more, either from one employer or 
another, he concludes that the rate, which is the best of 
which he can obtain the offer, is as much as his particular 
kind of labour is worth in the market, and that he must 
for the present choose between accepting that rate or 
looking for promotion in some other employment. Much 
of the distinction between his conduct and that of the 
English operative may arise from the greater facility with 
which a man, who leaves one trade, can obtain some other 
kind of employment, and the greater readiness of Ameri- 
cans to turn their hands to a new trade. Something may 
depend on the comparatively short period, during which 
the American manufactories have been at work on a great 
scale, not having brought about an equal degree of union 
among the workmen. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that one cause of the difference is to be found in the gene- 
rally higher degree of education and intelligence among 
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the American-bom workmen, which must dispose them to 
see that an endeavour to increase their earnings by sitting 
down in idleness and earning nothing, would be incurring 
a great and certain evil for the sake of a very uncertain 
advantage. 

One ground of complaint on the part of the operatives, 
who have taken part in the Lancashire strikes, has been 
that their earnings have not advanced in the same pro- 
portion as the profits of their employers, since the com- 
mencement of the recent period of prosperous trade. It 
is probable that they are correct as to the fact. It is at 
least certain that although the prosperity of trade, which 
increases profits, has a strong tendency to raise wages, it 
does not usually raise them as early, nor in so great a 
degree. But in determining whether this is a grievance, 
it must be borne in mind that when trade becomes bad, 
wages do not fall as rapidly nor in the same degree as 
profits. There are, probably, few branches of productive 
industry, in which the body of employers are not occasion-^ 
ally compelled to work for a considerable time without any 
profit at all. There are certainly none, in which a con* 
siderable number of individual employers are not reduced 
not only to work for a long time without profit, but to 
work for a long time at a positive loss : since there is no 
trade in which insolvencies and cases of ill-success do not 
frequently occur. If, therefore, the earnings of the work* 
men are to be proportionate to the profits of the masters, 
there will be some periods, among particular businesses, 
in which they will have to work without earning any- 
thing at all. There are longer periods, during which the 
profits of trade are small ; and during which wages would 
also be greatly below the average, if they were to vary 
with profits. If, on the other hand, the ratio of dimi- 
nution of wages in bad years below the average is to be 
less than the decline in profits, the ratio of their increase 
must be less also. It has been proposed, for the purpose 
of giving the working man a more direct interest in the 
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proceeds of his work, that he should be made to a certain 
extent a partner with the capitalist.* But even in this 
plan, a part only of the workman's income is made to de- 
pend upon profits. The other part is still to consist of 
fixed wages. So clear has it appeared even to those who 
have been most desirous that the workman should par- 
ticipate in the advantages of his employer, that his income 
ought to increase in a less ratio than profits in good times ; 
in order that it may also fall in a less ratio, when they 
become bad. 

If the working men do not obtain directly and im- 
mediately, as an increase to their wages, a full share of 
the increased profits of the capitalists, the increase in the 
latter is in fact applied, to a very great extent, to pur- 
poses which are ultimately as beneficial to them. When 
the tide sets in favour of a particular trade, after a period 
of depression, part of the increased profits of capital serves 
to fill up the gaps, which have been occasioned by selling 
at a loss goods made for the sake of keeping the hands 
employed, or by the capitalists living upon their capital. 
A large part of the surplus beyond this is sunk in additions 
to fixed capital, which are almost entirely discontinued 
while trade is bad. Mills are built, machinery made, and 
all the stock of all other kinds of fixed capital augmented. 
Another part of the profits serves to augment the floating 
capital, out of which wages are paid. It is principally 
after these two kinds of capital have been increased out of 
the accumulation of profits, that the law of the dependence 
of wages upon the proportion between members and the 
funds for their employment, would lead us to expect con- 
siderable advance in wages. Accordingly, if the pros- 
perity of trade continues, a material advance of wages 
usually does then take place. 

The whole system of combinations is an attempt to fix 
wages by regulation, and to establish prices of labour dif- 

* See the following chapter on Co-operation. 
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ferent from those which would be produced by the 
operation of the law of supply and demand. It is there- 
fore in opposition to all the doctrines on these points, 
which have been stated in former chapters. 

Nevertheless, it is a system which those sections of 
the working classes who have adopted it, will probably 
be very slow to relinquish. So long as their education 
and condition remain the same as at present, their em- 
ployers must be prepared for periodical secessions of the 
manufacturing plebs to their Mons Sacer ; and they will 
hardly find a Menenius to bring them back until the 
failure of their funds assists the efi^ect of his arguments. 

But every advance in intelligence and general infor- 
mation on the part of the working class will tend to im- 
prove their perception of the general laws, by which the 
variations in their earnings must be governed, as well as 
their appreciation of the particular facts of each particular 
case. They will distinguish better the occasions when 
favourable circumstances enable them to command an 
advanced price for their labour; and they will be less 
likely to waste their time and their savings in a struggle 
with the capitalists, when these are wanting. 

Whatever improves the facilities which the working 
population possess for transferring themselves from one 
locality, or from one occupation to another, will tend to 
make them test the value of their labour by its price in 
the general labour market ; and abandon the attempt to fix 
artificial rates of earnings in particular localities or par- 
ticular trades. 

Increased intelligence, and relaxation in the laws of 
settlement, have this tendency. The introduction of what 
is called co-operation will also have a tendency to break 
up the system of combinations, and to remove the occa- 
sions of strikes. This will be the subject of another 
chapter. 

These seem to be the principal remedies by which the 
sphere of combinations and strikes may be gradually con- 
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tractedy and the system itself be eventually superseded. 
Until this euthanasia of combinations arrives, palliatives 
can only be applied to mitigate the evils which they pro- 
duce. Explanations and amicable communications may 
prevent or shorten disputes in particular cases, when they 
arise from mistakes respecting matters of fact, on the part 
of the working men, or the overlooking of practical dif- 
ficulties by either party : and every thing which tends 
to create and preserve relations of mutual kindness and 
good- will between the two classes, will be of some service 
in preventing the aggravation of inevitable collisions of 
interest by personal irritation and animosity. 



Ill 



CHAP. XL 



ON CO-OPEBA»riON. 



The words Co-operation and Co-operative liave been used 
by Communist writers to denote that part of their system, 
according to which all the members of a community are 
to work together for their common benefit, instead of 
working, as at present, each on his own account. 

But the same words are also employed in connection 
with another class of plans, which do not involve the abo- 
lition of actual property ; and they then denote the prin- 
ciple of the direct participation of working men in the 
profits of their labour, as an improvement on the ordinary 
practice of confining them to a fixed amount of wages* 
This principle may be carried out in practice either by the 
admission of the working men to a share in the profits of 
their employers, or by their union with capitalists in part- 
nerships, in which the one party would furnish the labour, 
and the other the requisite funds : or by the formation of 
associations of working men acting on their own account, 
without the intervention of an employer, and dividing the 
whole profits of their labour. 

It will be used in this chapter, in the widest sense, to 
represent all plans which are intended to efiect any one of 
these objects. 

Co-operation, understood in this sense, has been spoken 
of as a substitute for competition, and recommended as a 
remedy for the evils supposed to be caused by competition* 
But although a body of working men, working on joint 
account, would not compete against one another, they 
would, when they came to offer the produce of their 
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labour for sale in the market, compete against all the other 
sellers of the same commodity, whether associations like 
their own or individuals, in the same way that individual 
traders and manufacturers now compete with one another. 
To prevent such competition, it would be necessary that 
all the producers of the commodity throughout the King- 
dom should be united into one association. And, even if 
this were not impracticable, there would still remain the 
competition with foreign producers, unless external trade 
also were prohibited. Hence the arguments in favour of 
the principle of co-operation must rest upon some other 
grounds than the prevention of competition. 

The principle of co-operation stands upon a different 
foundation from the Communist schemes, and schemes for 
the regulation of wages, which have been last considered. 
It does not, like them, propose any interference Avith the 
rights and freedom of action of individuals ; nor does it 
tend to weaken the motives which at present impel theni 
to acquire and accumulate wealth. It is, in truth, only 
the extension to the working classes, or to a part of them, 
of the principle of partnership, or the principle of the 
remuneration of the employed by a payment varying with 
the profitableness of their services, which are already in 
familiar use among the trading classes, and are even now 
practised in particular instances in the case of working 
men. Hence there is nothing in the principle inconsistent 
with the fundamental laws of industry. The expediency 
of applying it more extensively than is at present done, 
must be judged of by striking a balance between the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages which are likely to result 
from it in practice, as compared with the plan of remune- 
rating the labourer by fixed wages. It may be reasonably 
anticipated, that the balance will be found, in some cases, 
on one side, and in others, on the other, according to the 
different circumstances of each case, such as the nature of 
the business, its extent, and the character of the work- 
men. 
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That the remuneration of personal services by an in- 
terest in profits is, under some circumstances, more ad- 
vantageous to both parties than the payment of a fixed 
sum, may be concluded from the fact, that it is frequently 
adopted among the middle classes at present. That there 
are practical difficulties, dangers, or disadvantages, which 
must frequently limit its application, so far as they may 
not admit of being removed, may be inferred from the 
fact, that among the same classes the system of payment 
of fixed salaries is much more general than the other. 
Observation of their practice in both kinds of cases, and of 
the reasons on which it is grounded, will assist in judging 
of the application of the same principle to the working 
population. These remarks apply particularly to that form 
of co-operation in which capitalist-employers are associated 
with workmen in the profits of business. As to the other 
modification of the same principle, according to which a 
body of workmen are to form an association for the pur- 
pose of working on their own account, the case is analogous 
to that of men of the middle class with small capital or no 
capital, who have to choose between joining together to 
set up in business on their own account, and working for 
others at a salary. 

The reasons for preferring the system of co-operation 
to that of payment by wages may be either of a purely 
economical character — that is, founded on their respective 
influence in increasing or diminishing the productiveness 
of labour and capital — or they may be of a moral, social, 
and political character. The economical merits of co- 
operation wiU be the subject of this chapter ; the other 
tendencies of the system will be considered afterwards. 

The co-operative principle presents this advantage, that 
the participation of the workmen in profits tends to give 
them a motive for working with industry, and using their 
intelligence as well as their manual labour in promoting 
the improvement of the business. Each working man will 
have an interest in doing his own duty, and in seeing that 
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every other workman does the same. In this way the men 
will have a motive for exercising a superintendence over 
one another ; and a public opinion is likely to be created 
among the whole body in favour of diligence and good 
conduct. Another advantage which may be expected, is, 
that the community of interest which will exist to a cer- 
tain degree in a co-operative association between capitalists 
and men, and in a more complete manner in an association 
of workmen alone, will tend to prevent or soften collisions 
and obstructions to the progress of the business, arising 
from the pretensions or passions of any of the parties con- 
cerned. On the other hand, the co-operative system tends 
to interfere with the present division of labour between 
the very small number of heads and managers of the busi- 
ness, who apply their special commercial or mechanical 
skill and knowledge, in contriving, arranging and direct- 
ing ; and the greater number of subordinate persons, who 
work under them. These two kinds of labour usually 
require such widely different training and experience, 
that it is difficult to combine them. It tends to weaken 
the strictness of industrial discipline, and the simplicity 
and vigour of executive government, which result from 
the concentration of the whole power in one man, or a 
very small number of men. 

The trial of the principle of co-operation may be made 
in various ways. One plan is, that the employer should 
find all the capital, paying to every workman a fixed rate 
of wages, as at present, and that any surplus which 
may remain after paying wages and expenses, and a cer- 
tain rate of interest on capital, should be divided between 
the workmen and the employer. 

Another course, which might be adopted where the 
workmen had some funds of their own, would be, that 
they should put these funds into the business, and thus 
become partners in respect of these funds, while they 
would receive wages for their labour as at present. 

A third plan is, that the working men should associate 
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themselves with a capitalist, who might be willing to be- 
come a sleeping partner in the business, leaving to them 
both the labour and the management, and dividing the 
proceeds with them. 

A fourth is, that the working men should keep the 
entire business in their own hands, supplying the requisite 
capital either from their own funds, or by borrowing, or 
by a combination of both means. 

The first of these four modifications of the co*operative 
principle involves a smaller departure from the ordinary 
course of business than any other. It is an extension to 
the class of manual labours of a plan not unfrequently 
adopted with respect to a few of the principal persons 
employed in the management of a business ; viz., the re- 
muneration of their services partly by a fixed salary and 
partly by a per-centage, either on the amount of business 
done, or on the profits of that business. A consideration 
of the reasons for which this plan is sometimes resorted 
to in such cases, and of the reasons why it is not more 
generally acted on, will be the best guide in determining 
the degree in which it is applicable to the connection be- 
tween manual labourers and their employers. The reasons 
in favour of remunerating managers, confidential clerks, 
&c., partly by a variable amount dependent on the results 
of the business, are of two kinds. The direct interest of 
the employed in the result tends to stimulate his exer- 
tions ; and the existence of a self-adjusting scale, by which 
his income increases, whenever the prosperity of the trade 
would otherwise dispose him to expect a larger remunera- 
tion, and falls whenever the badness of trade renders the 
employer less able to continue the payment of a high 
salary, tends to satisfy both parties, and to prevent the 
necessity of a dif&cult negotiation for an alteration of 
terms, whenever the state of the business alters. 

On the other hand, the principle is not considered con- 
venient in the generality of cases for several reasons. 
The portion of the work of a business done by each indi- 

1 2 
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vidual among the number employed in it is in the majo- 
rity of cases so small, and consequently the extent to 
which each would participate in the profits would also be 
so small, that the force of the direct stimulus of self-inte- 
rest would generally be weak. The danger of disagree- 
ment, where the remuneration depends partly upon the 
results of an investigation of accounts and valuation of 
assets, is such, that the employer is unwilling to expose 
himself to it, except in the cases of a very few persons, in 
whom he has particular confidence. The difficulty of 
summarily getting rid of a person who has an interest in 
the accruing profits of the year operates in a similar way. 
And when a man's income is to depend partly on the results 
of a business, he is likely to think himself entitled to a voice 
in the management; and thus that unity of direction, on 
the one part, and unhesitating obedience on the other, 
which is found to be as important to success in the peace- 
ful competition of industry as in contests of a more war- 
like kind, are in danger of being impaired. The necessity 
of communicating the whole affairs of the business to 
several persons, for the purpose of proving to them the 
amounts of profit to which they are respectively entitled, 
would interfere with the rights of the individual heads of 
the business to keep secret for their own advantage the 
improvements or information obtained by their own intel- 
ligence and application. Again, one effect of making a 
considerable part of a man's remuneration depend upon 
the results of the business is, that in a bad year it will 
fall greatly below the average. Now, to most persons 
working for salaries, especially those in the middle and 
lower ranks, the inconvenience, and often the actual suf- 
fering, which would be produced by a great diminution of 
their income at one time, would be greater than the benefit 
of a proportional, or even more than proportional increase 
at another : for a considerable diminution of income may 
reduce such persons to absolute want ; or, at least, it may 
disable them from the way of ]i\ung, which the habits of 
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their class make indispensable to their position and com- 
fort. 

If the expediency of extending the same principle to 
the case of the class who work with their hands, be con- 
sidered with reference to these reasons for and against it 
in the case of the class who work with their heads, the 
advantages will appear to be in general smaller, and the 
inconveniences greater in the former case than in the 
latter. Factory operatives, mechanics, and labourers of 
all kinds, are usually employed in greater numbers in a 
business than the class of managers, clerks, &c. The 
share of each individual must consequently be smaller. 
For the same reason it is less possible to confine employ- 
ment to individuals in whom peculiar confidence can be 
placed. And as the average pay of manual labourers is 
less than the average salary of the members of the other 
class, the privations which will be entailed upon them in 
B bad year by a considerable diminution of their income 
will be miich more severe. In fact, it is only in the case 
of the highly paid classes of workmen that such a diminu- 
tion would be practicable. This will be our view of the 
case, if the plan of admitting the workman to a share of 
profits in part payment of his wages be regarded as a 
measure which is not to diminish the profits of the 
employer, but to compensate him, or more than compen- 
sate him, by the additional productiveness of the labour 
(employed on this principle for the increase, if there should 
be on the whole an increase, in the total payment for 
such labour. If, on the other hand, the plan be in reality 
advocated with an idea of improving the condition of the 
working class at the expense of the capitalists by dimi- 
liishing the profits of the latter, it falls within the scope 
of the arguments against all measures having such a ten- 
dency, which have been stated in the Third Chapter. 
But, on the assumption that the employer is to be either 
a gainer or, at the worst, not a loser, by the change of 
system, the question for him in each particular case will 

I 3 
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be, whether the increased productiveness of labour due to 
the influence upon each workman of the amount of his 
own interest in the results, will outweigh, or at least 
equal, the disadvantages which have been enumerated. 
And the question for the working man will be, whether 
the share in profits, which the employer may find it 
worth his while to give instead of a given portion of the 
present fixed wages, will be on the whole more than 
an equivalent for this. In making his estimate he will 
have to take into account not only the actual average 
amount of his remuneration under the two systems, but 
the consideration, that it is much more important for him 
that his income should never fall below his wants than 
that it should sometimes rise above them. 

The preceding remarks lead to the following conclu- 
sions. The principle of part payment for labour by a 
share in profits is impracticable, when the average remu- 
jieration of labour is so low that it will only furnish neces* 
saries, and therefore cannot admit of reduction ; and it is 
only consistent with the welfare of the working man, 
when his average remuneration is so high that he can in 
a bad year bear some considerable reduction below that 
average without much privation. It is more applicable 
where the number of workmen in a business is small, and 
the share of each in the result considerable. It is most 
applicable where the profitableness of the result depends 
chiefly on the skill and zeal of the workmen ; and it is 
least so where the results are mainly determined by me- 
chanical arrangement, magnitude of capital, or the busi* 
ness talents of the heads of the establishment. It can 
hardly be adopted excepting in cases where the workmen 
are select in character, and are usually employed for a 
long time in the same establishment. It cannot work 
well in any case, unless much mutual confidence and good 
feeling prevails between the employers and the employed. 
These considerations show the great difficulties which 
stand in the way of any extensive application of this 
principle to the productive industry of this country. To 
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give it a fair chance of success it should be tried in the 
first instance in particular cases, which present the condi- 
tions most favourable to success, and with workmen select 
in character and intelligence. If in these cases its results 
should be satisfactory both to the employers and employed, 
its application will be gradually extended. 

In the preceding remarks no notice has been taken of 
the legal difficulties attendant upon the admission of the 
working man to a share of profits, which are created by 
the English Law of Partnership, and the state of our Com- 
mercial Law. These difficulties are in themselves suf- 
ficient to prevent any extensive adoption of the principle ; 
but the consideration of them is reserved to another 
chapter. 

Another mode, in which- a part of the working class 
may be interested in the profits of the business in which 
they work, is the investment of their savings in it as a 
portion of the capital. An example of this may be found in 
the joint stock manufacturing companies of Lowell, where it 
is common for the factory girls and other persons employed 
in the mills to hold shares in the companies, although the 
great bulk of the stock belongs to capitalists. The practice 
is free from difficulty when the business is thus conducted 
by a joint stock company. For it does not then interfere 
with existing arrangements between labour and capital ; 
since the workman's dividend from his share in the company, 
and the wages of his labour, are settled independently of 
one another* It would be much more difficult in the 
more common case of a private firm. For it would, in that 
case, involve the relations of partnership between many 
persons with very disproportionate amounts of capital and 
interests in the business. The larger capitalists could not 
prudently part with the entire control ; while the work- 
men, who had some funds of their own in the business, 
would not like to be altogether excluded from it. Hence 
this plan could hardly become common without the mul- 
tiplication of manufacturing joint stock companies. 

I 4 
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If it could be extensively introduced among such of the 
working classes as have the power of making savings from 
their earnings, it would aflFord them a mode of investment 
congenial to them, and, in general, productive of a better 
return than they can usually obtain with any tolerable 
degree of security from other investments : and by giving 
them an interest in the capital and profits of the business, 
it would tend to remove that feeling of a distinction of 
interests between themselves and their employers, which 
occasions so much diflSculty and discontent. Its appli- 
cation would be limited, first by the proportion of the 
working men who might save a sufficient sum for invest- 
ment, and again by the proportion of these who would 
prefer that mode of investment. 

This plan, like the preceding one, could not be exten- 
sively adopted without alterations in our Commercial 
Law. 

A third form, in which working men may participate in 
profits, is their association with a capitalist, who should 
find the capital, but leave the management to the work- 
men, and divide with them the profits which might remain 
after the payment, first of wages, and next of interest on 
the capital. This plan is noticed here, because it has been 
suggested as a mode of elevating the condition of work- 
ing men, by making them independent of their employers. 
But it is not likely that it would, under any circumstances, 
be extensively practised. For it is hardly to be expected; 
that a capitalist should risk his funds in a business, unless 
he either undertakes the management himself, or entrusts 
it to persons, whose commercial reputation will give him 
better guarantees for good commercial management, than 
would be presented by a body of working men ; especially 
as it is proposed that the latter shall receive a certain 
amount in fixed wages, before the payment of any interest 
on the capital. The plan supposes that the present law 
of partnership is to be so far altered as to limit the lia- 
bility of the capitalist in such a case. But, even with this 
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limitation, it is not likely that it would be often put in 
practice. 

A fourth course is, that the working man should become 
the sole proprietors and conductors of a business, supply- 
ing the requisite capital either from their own savings or 
by borrowing. The co-operative associations of workmen 
of different trades, established by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France in 1848, were an attempt to prove by 
actual experiment, the advantages of this system. The 
capital of these was supplied by the Government as a loan 
from the Treasury : and it is hardly necessary to add that 
the result has been unsuccessful.* It would not, however, 

* Extract from the " Constitutionnel " of August 21st, 1852 ; — 
** The sum voted by the Assembly was 3,000,000 of francs, but was after- 
wards reduced to 2,590,000 francs. The number of associations among which 
this was divided was 56, of which 30 were in Paris and 26 in the departments. 
Out of the 30 in Paris, 27 were contracted between workmen only, and 3 between 
masters and workmen ; while in the departments 15 were between masters and 
workmen, and 1 1 between workmen only. It is therefore among association^ 
of workmen only that the plan has been for the most part tried. The 30 
Parisian associations comprised 434 members. Out of this number 194 were 
formed into 6 associations, which received 178,000 francs, while the 240 others 
formed 24 associations, which received 612,000 francs ; these sums represented 
922 francs per head in the former case, and 2,250 francs in the latter. There 
was one association, that of shawl manufacturers, which had only 18 members, 
which received 200,000 francs, or at the rate of 11,000 francs each. Out of 
the 26 associations in the departments, the 15 which were between workmen 
and masters absorbed on an average 80,000 francs each, the 11 associations 
between workmen received 480,000 francs, of which 300,000 francs were 
granted to two, composed of silk weavers at Lyons. What is now the situation 
of these 56 associations, to which such advantageous conditions were granted, 
from whom only 3 per cent, was demanded when the loans did not exceed 
25,000 francs, and 5 per cent, when they were more considerably who were 
only subjected to an annual reimbursement, divided over a period of, on an 
average, 20 years, and managed in such a manner as only to bear very lightly 
on the first years of the undertaking ? 

Some have swallowed up their capital without producing any useful work ; 
others have succeeded in selling some goods, but in such small quantities, that 
the general expenses have not been covered, and in both cases the affair has 
been a failure. Others, it is true, present inventories where the profits and 
losses about balance, and where even a slight profit is shown, but unfortunately 
there are many illusions in the calculations. What proves, besides, that all 
these associations are not prosperous is, that very few among them enjoy any 
private or personal credit. Towards the middle of 1851, 18 establishments, which 
had received 589,000 francs, had ceased to exbt, viz. 10 in Paris representing 
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be fair to judge of the principle by such an example. 
Supposing it to be tried under more favourable circum- 
stances, and without the violation of principle involved 
in the advance of funds derived from taxation, it is not 
probable that the resource of borrowing could be made 
use of to any great extent. For, at the ordinary rate of 
interest, it cannot be expected that capitalists will risk 
their funds by lending them to a body of poor men, who 
would have little capital of their own to furnish a sufficient 
margin for security. If, on the other hand, the money 
were borrowed at a usurious rate of interest, the prospect 
pf benefit to the borrowers would be small. The establish- 
ment of such co-operative associations to any considerable 
extent would therefore require the possession of a sufficient 
amount of savings by great numbers of the working classes 
to furnish the indispensable funds for their operations. 
Hence the only complete realisation of the principle of 
co-operation, that is, the retention by the working men 
of the whole proceeds of their labour, which are at present 
divided between them and the capitalists, must be pre- 
ceded by habits of saving among them, and by the dis- 
position to club together their savings to supply funds 
for carrying on business on their own account. 

This plan, equally with those which have been before 
described, would require improvements in our Commercial 
Law. The object of these would, in this case, be not so 
much to limit liability, as to furnish the means of settling 
disputes and remedying the mischiefs produced by the 
misconduct of members, without involving the small funds 
of an association of workmen in the gulf of the Court of 
Chancery: and to adapt the working of the Laws of 



142,000 francs, and 8 in the provincefl representing 447,000 francs. Thus, 
after a first campaign, 18 establishments of 56 were already hars de combat. 
Since that period 12 fresh revocations of loans have been made amounting to 
365,000 francs ; 8 in Paris for a sum of 202,000 francs, and 4 in the depart- 
ments for 163,000 francs. Thus 30 establishments out of 56, or more than one 
half, are in a state of dissolution. 
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Bankruptcy to the case of a bankruptcy of a body of 
working men. 

Supposing that, by this method, bodies of working men 
can be enabled to work for their joint account, the im- 
portant question has to be considered, how far such a 
change in their position would be generally and perma- 
nently beneficial. There is something very tempting in 
the idea, that the working men should divide among them- 
selves, in addition to their present wages, all that amount 
of profit, which makes the position of their employers as 
a class, appear so much more brilliant than their own. 
But, in estimating the prospect of pecuniary advantage 
from their assumption of the position of masters by the 
combination of their savings, it must be remembered that 
those savings might be made productive of income by in- 
vestment in some other form, which would be compara- 
tively free from risk. The question therefore is, whether 
the rate of profit, which they would obtain upon their 
capital, would be more than suf&cient to compensate for 
the loss of the income which they might derive from it in 
other ways, together with the risk of losing part or the 
whole of the principal, which all experience shows to be 
inseparable from every kind of manufacture or trade. In 
the third chapter it was observed, that the profits of capital 
engaged in business may be divided into three parts, 
the interest of money, the compensation for risk and 
anxiety, and the remuneration for the owner's skill and 
devotion of his time to business. The expected advantage 
to be derived by the workman from the employment of 
his funds in a co-operative association, beyond what he 
would obtain from their investment in some other way, 
must arise chiefly from the appropriation of the third part. 
Their success in realising this expectation must depend 
upon their exerting the same amount of commercial skill in 
the conduct of their business, as is at present displayed by 
the manufacturers and traders, who carry on a successful 
business on their own account. Now, it was pointed out 
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in the same chapter, as a proof that the third element in 
the profits of trade, the remuneration for skill and time, is 
not extravagant, that it is not uncommon for capitalists to 
give a large income, in the shape of a share in profits, to 
working partners contributing little or nothing but their 
time and skill. The same reasons of profit, which induce 
them to do this, would apply in the case of an association 
of workmen. Such a body would generally find it to their 
interest to give the management of their busineds to one 
or more persons of superior commercial skill, and to induce 
such persons to undertake it by the offer of a salary or 
share very large in comparison with each single work- 
man's share. It is not likely that they would acknow- 
ledge to themselves the necessity for doing this. Cer- 
tainly they would not do so at the commencement of their 
(experiments in independent action ; they would only 
discover by experience that the difference between the 
results of a business conducted by well-chosen persons of 
this class, and one which is managed in any other way, is 
greater than the amount even of a considerable share in 
the profits. In the modern way of conducting business, 
the per-centage of profit obtained on each operation is 
usually small; and its profitableness depends upon the 
frequent repetition and large scale of the operations. 
Under these circumstances, the whole difference between 
the ordinary rate of profit and a positive loss is less than 
the difference, which will result from a moderate infe^ 
riority or superiority in the skill, with which the business 
is conducted. Hence, if an association of working men 
fell but a little short of the private firms of capitalists in 
this respect, they might not only fail to realise a con- 
siderable profit, but might soon sacrifice much of their 
capital. 

In a course of years, a per-centage not greater than ail 
agent's commission may make the difference between great 
success and the want of success. Of two firms, starting in 
the same business, at the same time, and with equal capi- 
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tals, the one may double their capital in ten years, while 
the other may have gained nothing, and even lost part of 
their's. This may result, not from any great mistakes or 
great misfortunes, but from the accumulated result of small 
differences in management and its effects. And yet the 
members of the unsuccessful firm may be respectable and 
industrious, and may even be possessed of average general 
ability and education. But they may not have possessed 
the particular qualities required for success in money- 
making ; they may have been deficient in the quickness 
which discovers, and the tact which makes use of, oppor- 
tunities — the acuteness of sense which feels the first 
breath of a changing wind before the gale sets in — the 
soundness of judgment which distinguishes in a case, in 
which the two sides are nearly balanced, what is sound 
from what is only very plausible. Now it cannot be con- 
sidered a low estimate of the probable capacity of an 
association composed exclusively of working men, to sup- 
pose that in these points they will approximate to the 
unsuccessful rather than the successful firm — that men, 
whose principal occupation is of another kind, will be 
rather below than above the average of the commercial 
skill of that class, whose whole life is employed in culti- 
vating it, until the particular faculties, on which it de- 
pends, become sharpened in a degree that can only be 
attained by continual exercise. 

The association of working men would probably en* 
deavour to find among its own members some individuals 
possessed of the peculiar talent required, and appoint them 
for the management on easier terms than would be de- 
manded by the class of men, who are at present employed 
in commercial management. But the education of a 
working man hardly affords sufficient opportunities for 
developing the talent in question. Besides, the qualities, 
which raise a man to popularity and ascendancy in a body 
of working men, or indeed in any popular assembly, are so 
different from those which make the safe and successful 
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trader, that the choice of the association would not be 
likely to fall upon the best man, and might fall upon one 
of the most unsafe and incompetent. 

The Demagogue, in all ages and in all countries, is 
likely to be a man voluble and vehement in speech — ex- 
pansive and popular in his humour — more plausible in 
advocating measures than wise in choosing them — un- 
scrupulous in his alliances with all who will serve his im- 
mediate objects — extreme in his views — magnificent in 
his promises — ready with specious theories and proposals 
of sweeping change — restless in agitation, but impatient 
of obscure labour — aiming at immediate and showy re- 
sults, which may keep up his popularity — and, from a cer- 
tain loose and random way of living, often not a safe man 
in pecuniary afiairs, although he may have no inclination 
for deliberate dishonesty. The successful man of business 
is more frequently a man sparing of words — close in dis- 
position — often intuitively seeing what is best to be done 
without being fluent in explaining to others his reasons 
for doing it — wary in his choice of men — cautious and 
balanced in his opinions — careful never to promise as 
much as he expects to perform — innovating only in a 
gradual, practical, and tentative manner — averse to tu- 
mult and verbal contention — willing to work in obscurity 
for a result only to be realised after years of patience — 
instinctively distrustful of everything showy and popular, — 
and punctiliously correct in the minutest pecuniary de- 
tail. It is a remark, which is generally made, that the 
working classes are usually unfortunate in their choice 
of leaders. If this be true, even with respect to the 
public struggles either of a political or an industrial cha* 
racter in which the qualities of a demagogue are to a 
certain extent useful, it would be still more emphatically 
true, if the same class of men were allowed by them to 
acquire an ascendancy in their associations for productive 
objects, in which those qualities are likely to be unmiti- 
gated evils. Thcrsites was well fitted to beard Agamemnon, 
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and show the way to the ships; but he would have been of 
very little service in taking the city. Hence one condition 
of any successful application of the Co-operative principle, 
under any of its forms, is, that the portion of the working 
classes, who undertake to apply it, should either acquire 
suf&cient discernment to distinguish the character of a 
popular leader from that of a safe and profitable manager 
of their interests, or that they should acquire so much con- 
fidence in their employers or in men of the same class as 
to follow their guidance. 

The success of business requires that there should be 
great unity in management, and that no time should be 
wasted in discussion, but all given to work. This may be 
attained in a tolerable degree in an ordinary Joint Stock 
Company; because each individual shareholder usually 
holds too small a proportion of the property invested in it 
to be very anxious about the management ; and the share- 
holders are consequently much disposed to leave every- 
thing to a very small number of directors, so long as the 
usual dividend is forthcoming. It might at first sight 
appear that the prosperity of companies would be promoted 
by active interference in their management on the part of 
the body of shareholders to whom the property and profits 
belong. But in practice it is found that a great proportion 
of the instances, in which the dividends of a Joint Stock 
Company approximate to the rates of profit of successful 
private business, occur where the shareholders do not inter- 
fere in the management at all, and it happens to fall into 
the hands of a very small number of persons, disposed and 
competent to conduct it with as much unity and as little 
discussion as the business of a private firm. Indeed, in 
some of the most successful, not only are the shareholders 
passive, but the Board of Directors is little more than a 
Committee of Control upon the management of one highly 
paid officer of the Company. When a company has gone 
wrong, it is necessary that the shareholders should inter- 
fere to prevent further loss, and that matters of business 
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should be, for this purpose, subjected to the uncongenial 
processes of public meetings and long speeches. But if the 
use of these means may be the only way to stop the waste 
of capital, they are not likely to generate good dividends. 
If management by a Board of Directors is apt to resemble 
war conducted by a council of war ; management by the 
body of shareholders would be like war conducted by the 
army formed into a debating society. The best prospect 
of success for a co-operative association of working men, 
if they should extend their views to anything beyond a 
very small scale of business and a very small number of 
associates, would be that they should give the whole 
power of management to one man, very unlike a popular 
leader in character; that they should pay him a very 
much larger salary for ordering them about than what 
each of them would receive for a hard day's work ; and 
that while they watched him closely, to prevent malversa- 
tion, they should seldom interfere with his decisions, un- 
less to replace him by another man if the results of his 
management should not be good. But besides the diflSi- 
culty of finding such a man, and judging correctly of his 
qualifications, such a system of management would hardly 
be acceptable to them : men who had formed a co-operative 
association to escape from the dictation of a master who 
paid them, would hardly replace it by the dictation of a 
master whom they would have to pay. 

Such are some of the causes, which would make the 
profitable conduct of business by a considerable number 
of working men on their own account very difficult. If 
the number were small, the difficulty would be propor- 
tionably diminished. But the business must then be con- 
ducted on too small a scale to compete advantageously 
with larger establishments, in the trades to which these 
are suited. 

Some co-operative associations of working men of dif- 
ferent trades have been established in London. But they 
do not appear to have yet realised such results as to 
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induce the class of working men to make great efforts for 
the extension of the system. 

Upon the whole, it may be said that none of the forms 
of co-operation which have been described are impracti- 
cable, and that none are inconsistent with the natural laws 
of production. All are, in fact, only different extensions 
of the principles of commercial partnership, remuneration 
by an interest in profits, or association into Joint Stock 
Companies. But it must be added, that such extension to 
the working classes will be attended with the same diffi* 
culties which limit the application of the same principles 
to business in the case of the middle classes ; and that 
these difficulties are likely to be aggravated and multiplied 
in the case of manual labourers by the greater number 
employed in one business, and their less degree of com- 
mercial intelligence. 

These difficulties are so great, that in the case of most 
kinds of business, with the present average character and 
condition of the majority of. the working persons of this 
country at the present time, the general substitution of 
co-operation for the payment of wages would probably 
result in disappointment. The difficulty will diminish 
with every improvement in the intelligence and self-con- 
trol of the working classes, with the increase of their 
pecuniary means, and with the establishment of confidence 
and good understanding between them and the middle 
classes. Nothing short of long and varied experience can 
furnish the means for deciding with confidence in what 
cases and to what extent these difficulties may eventually 
be surmounted. 

The best prospect of its successful application would be 
found in the association of the savings, or other small 
funds, of working men, with the larger funds of capitalists 
accustomed to the conduct of an extensive business, the 
power of management being retained by the latter. But, 
as has been already observed, the adoption of this modi- 
fication of the system would be likely to be unpalatable to 
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the working men. They would probably insist on a large 
share in the management of the concern if they supplied 
part of the funds as well as all the bodily labour. 

It will be seen from the preceding sketch that the 
general name of co-operation includes, in fact, two diflFerent 
forms of industrial organisation. In the one the whole of 
the capital is provided, as at present, by the employer; 
the management remains in his hands, and he takes all 
the risk of loss, as at present ; and he is responsible, as in 
the ordinary practice, for the payment of certain rates 
of fixed wages to the workmen, whether the business 
produces any profits or not. The only dificrence is, that 
in addition to the fixed wages the workmen are to receive 
a certain share of the profits when there are any. Thus 
the essential conditions of the present division of the 
producing classes into employers and employed would be 
preserved under this form of co-operation. It would be 
consistent with a state of society in which all the capital, 
as well as the commercial skill, was confined to a class 
distinct from the labourers. 

But the other form, according to which the workmen 
are to find either the whole or part of the capital, supposes 
such a command of funds on their part as would enable 
them to make themselves independent, wholly or in part, 
of the support of the employer's capital. It tends to put 
an end to the classification of the producing classes into 
employers and employed. In other words, it tends to 
confound the working class and the middle class in one 
larger class. Its ultimate object is therefore far more 
important than that of the mere system of payment for 
labour by a remuneration varying to some extent with the 
profits. Its realisation on a great scale must be propor- 
tionately more difficult and distant. 

The conclusions which have been arrived at respecting 
the diflferent modifications of the principle of co-operation, 
may be thus summed up. 

The system is not inconsistent with the essential con- 
ditions of successful industry. The difficulties connected 
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with its working are difficulties of practice only. But they 
are great and numerous. 

It tends to produce in the labourer increased exertion 
and zeal for the success of the business. But it tends to 
render the general management more complicated, deli- 
cate, and difficult. 

Its success must depend greatly upon the intelligence 
of the workmen, their moral conduct, the amount of their 
savings, and their disposition to confide in individuals of 
the manufacturing and commercial class. 

If its substitution for the practice of payment by fixed 
wages in any particular business does not make the re- 
sults decidedly better, it is likely to make them con- 
siderably worse. 

The principle is already applied with success in some 
cases. It is probable that it will, and it is desirable that 
it should, be tried in others. 

It is likely that the trial will occasionally end in dis- 
appointment ; but the arrangements connected with it 
may be improved, and the cases to which it is most ap- 
plicable ascertained by experience. 

Its use may be gradually extended ; and it may event- 
ually occupy an important part in the industrial or- 
ganisation of society, especially in countries in which 
population is collected into masses, and production carried 
on upon a great scale. 

But more than one generation will be required for the 
development of a principle which is attended with so many 
difficulties in practice, and the application of which ap- 
pears to be subject to so many conditions and limitations. 

So far as can be at present seen, it does not appear that 
it will ever be found so universally applicable to all the 
purposes to which labour and capital are applied, as to 
put an end to the existence of two classes of capitalist- 
employers, and labourers working for wages ; although it 
may result in the creation of an important third class, 
intermediate between the two. 

K 2 
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Wherever experience may prove that it can be intro- 
duced with advantage, it will be a benefit to the working 
men, by giving them additional motive to exertion, some 
participation in profits, a new kind of investment for their 
savings, and the satisfaction of being to some extent part- 
ners or rivals in business with the larger capitalists. But 
the amount of advantage will not be as great as may be 
imagined by those working men, who regard the present 
profits of capital as exorbitantly large, and who con- 
sequently suppose, that an immense improvement in the 
condition of the working population may be efi^ected by 
the simple combination of those profits with the remu- 
neration of labour.* 

* The position of the working class in the United States presents many of 
the circumstances most favourable to the substitution of co-operation for fixed 
wages. Their earnings are higher than in any other country, so that, notwith- 
standing a tendency to expensive habits, the aggregate amount of savings among 
the class is large. The native American workmen are better educated, have 
more self'reliance, and more of commercial skill than European workmen. 
Tet there is not at present any appearance of a disposition to substitute co- 
operation for the payment of fixed wages, as the general rule of industry; 
although the democratic character of the Government, and their own independ- 
ence of position and character, would facilitate the change, if it was a favourite 
object with them. It is still only adopted in particular cases, such as that of 
the South Sea whalers from New England, quoted by Mr. Mill. This is not 
conclusive against its future extension. But the fact, that in a country in which 
any improvement, when it has once been shown to be profitable, spreads through 
the whole nation with a rapidity unknown in Europe, co-operation under all its 
forms is still only the exception, tends to sober our anticipations respecting its 
progress in the Old World. It is true, that although many circumstances are 
favourable to its application in the United States, one is unfavourable. This is, 
the greater disposition of working men to remove from one place to another, 
and from one occupation to another, as compared with the working classes of 
Europe. 
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CHAP. XII. 

HOBAL AND SOCIAL ADVANTAGES OP CO-OPEBATION. 

The view which has been taken of the prospects of in^ 
creased profit, either to the employers or employed, from 
the principle of co-operation, is not such as would lead 
us to attach any great immediate importance to its 
establishment in this country. The difficulties which 
must be surmounted before it can be successfully intro- 
duced on an extensive scale, have been described as 
numerous and great ; the progress which can be made in 
applying it has been represented as very gradual; and its 
eventual use as a substitute for the present arrangement 
has been anticipated to be after all partial. Considering 
the great productiveness of labour in this country under 
the present system, and the steady increase in that pro- 
ductiveness which proceeds from the constant progress of 
improvement in mechanism and arts, it may appear that 
it is not worth while to contemplate the disturbance of a 
system which has produced such results, if the pro- 
ductiveness of labour is the only thing to be regarded. 
There are, however, other advantages of a diflferent kind, 
which deserve to be taken into acpount. 

One of these is the tendency of the principle of co- 
operation to prevent or, at least, to mitigate the evil of 
combinations and strikes, and the difficulties and ill-feeling 
arising from the conflict of interests between the employer 
and employed. In that form of co-operation, in which 
an association of working men work entirely on their own 
account, these evils are completely obviated. Even where 
the working men only participate in profits with a capi- 
talist, their position as partners in the good or bad 
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results of the business produces a direct and obvious 
community of interest, which tends to promote harmony 
between them and the capitalists. Although the extent 
of their participation in the profits will still remain 
a subject of discussion, they will at least feel that the 
capitalist cannot increase his own income without causing 
some increase in their own earnings; and that if any 
diminution in the latter occurs it can only be when the 
income of the former is also reduced. There is^ in fact, 
a connection between the prosperity of the two classes 
even under the present state of things : for years of large 
profits to the employers are always years of increased 
demand for labour, and, consequently, of a tendency 
towards rise in wages ; and years in which reductions of 
wages take place, are always years of dull trade, in which 
profits are low. But as wages and profits do not neces- 
sarily rise and fall at the same time or in the same pro- 
portion, and the adjustment of one to the other is only 
efiected by a struggle between the two classes, and after 
stubborn resistance by the party against whom the change 
will operate, the moral efiect is different from that which 
would be produced by a simultaneous and spontaneous 
variation in the receipts of the two parties under the 
principle of co-operation. 

Another advantage which the extensive trial of the 
system of co-operation in its different forms would tend to 
produce, would be the correction of the present ex- 
aggerated ideas of the working classes respecting the 
profits of employers, and their disposition to under- 
estimate the value of the contribution of capital and skill 
which these furnish. Experience would show them that 
losses are frequent and inevitable, that it is easy to lose 
money and difficult to make it, and that the rate of net 
profit is not, in cases of only ordinary good management, 
very high. They would learn that the employer is not a 
man who merely draws a large tribute from their labour 
by virtue of his possession of the wealth in which they 
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are deficient; but that he contributes to the process of 
production, an element of intellectual labour, on which 
the efficiency of their manual labour depends. There is 
always a disposition in the mass of mankind to underrate 
the value of purely intellectual exertions, in comparison 
with bodily labour, and the material wealth which is its 
visible result. It is natural that this should be par- 
ticularly the case with respect to intellectual labour ap- 
plied to manufactures and agriculture ; because the part 
of the working man in these is so much the more obvious 
and conspicuous. Only experience can convince working 
men that it is good economy to allot to a man, who sits all 
day in a counting house, a share equal to that of a hun- 
dred men like themselves working hard with their hands 
all day; because that man's management adds more to 
the value of the material products of their labour, than 
would be created by the labour of a hundred additional 
workmen. 

But if co-operative associations, exclusively composed 
of working men, should hereafter be multiplied among us, 
these points would be cleared up for them by actual ex- 
periment. The results of multiplied and varied trials 
would show the difficulty of replacing the class of capi- 
talist employers in the management of a business. They 
would bring home to them the efiect of those periods of 
badness of trade, during which manufactures are carried 
on without profit, and often at a positive loss, upon a body 
of working men who have not the capitalist to stand be- 
tween them and the evil time. They would show the 
ruinous consequences to men of small means of the serious 
losses to which those who are engaged in business on their 
own account are occasionally subjected in almost every 
employment. 

It is probable that in the first generation after such 
associations had become numerous, many would exhaust 
their funds and fail ; that many others would struggle on 
with such imperfect success as would make the condition 
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of the workmen engaged in them inferior to that of their 
companions who continued to work for employers; and 
that few would produce results adequate to the expecta- 
tions of their founders. Long experience, many trials, 
many disappointments, and considerable losses, may be 
required to settle the question, in what cases, to what 
extent, and on what conditions it is more for the interest 
of the working men to undertake to keep for themselves 
the whole proceeds of their labour, than to divide them 
with men of a distinct class. Such losses would be in 
themselves subjects of great regret. Yet the probability 
that they will be incurred is not a sufficient reason for 
withholding from the working classes any possible facilities 
for trying the experiment. No good can result in the 
present age from any attempt on the part of the classes, 
who stiU retain the preponderant share of political power, 
to settle for the working classes what they shall or shall 
not try for the purpose of improving their condition. 
They should have all liberty and every facility for making 
all experiments having this end for their object, which 
do not invade the rights of others or disturb society : and 
it is desirable that they should begin their experiments 
as soon, practise them in as many ways, and under as 
favourable conditions for success as is possible, in order 
that their education on these questions may be completed 
before their political influence becomes so great as to 
make their mistakes of serious consequence. 

When a part of the working men of Paris wished to 
try the experiment whether their earnings could be in- 
creased by a change in the organisation of labour, the first 
step which they took was to overthrow all the institutions 
of France to make a vacant space to erect the machinery 
on. This was like Charles Lamb's story of the man who 
burned down his house to roast a sucking pig in the 
ashes: and the Parisian reformers were not contented 
with burning down their own house, but wanted to set 
fire to those of their neighbours. If they had possessed 
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greater facilities for testing their theories on a small scale, 
and in a peaceable manner, they might have satisfied 
themselves that it was not worth their while to employ 
such expensive means for their realisation. Englishmen 
in particular are always much more accessible to convic- 
tion from facts than from reasoning. Among those truths 
of political economy, the proof of which it is desirable 
that the labouring classes should work out for themselves 
in their own way, the doctrine of the usefulness of rich 
capitalists to poor working men is one. 

If working men should in some cases sustain the loss of 
their funds in the attempt to make themselves independent 
of employers, they will not be more completely wasted 
than if they were devoted to prolonging a strike ; and 
they will be much better laid out in the purchase of ex- 
perience than if they were carried to the beer-shop or 
gin-palace. 

These remarks apply to the supposition of the failure of 
that form of co-operation which consists in the association 
of workmen for the purpose of carrying on husiness on 
their own account. But it need not always fail: and 
wherever it is successful its extension will be attended 
with other important advantages. One of these is the 
additional motive which it would give to the habit of 
saving among the working classes. In the Third Chapter 
the strength of this principle among the Middle Classes, 
and the enormous accumulation of wealth which it occa- 
sions, were pointed out and contrasted with the com- 
paratively weak and partial operation of the same principle 
among the working class, even among those members of 
the class who receive very high wages. This difierence 
is extremely detrimental to the comfort and personal 
habits of working men ; it opposes a bar to the elevation 
of their condition ; it retards the rate of increase of the 
national capital ; and it diminishes the number of persons 
directly interested in maintaining the rights of property. 
The number of skilled labourers in this couutrv who re- 
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ceive wages very much above the average of their class, 
and therefore very much above what will purchase the 
necessaries of life, is extremely large, and it is increasing. 
The aggregate amount of their earnings is immense. The 
income of individuals among them is very often as large 
as, or larger than the salary on which a clerk not only 
maintains his family, in the manner which is considered 
necessary among the middle classes, but makes some pro- 
vision for them. They are in the position in which 
saving is the most important as the means of permanent 
improvement in condition for themselves or their children, 
as well as a provision against accident and old age. They 
are the men among whom discontent with their present 
condition is often the most active. Yet a large pro- 
portion of them do not save at all, but spend all their 
earnings in partial idleness and dissipation, or careless 
and unskilful domestic economy. This is one of the 
gravest defects in our social state. The increase of the 
disposition to save among this class, and among the work- 
ing population at large, in proportion to their means, is 
therefore one of the most important improvements which 
can be made in our social condition. 

The disposition of most men to save depends upon the 
strength of their desire for some objects, to the attainment 
of which their savings are to be applied. The love of 
accumulation in the abstract, independently of any object 
to be accomplished by the acquisition of wealth, is the 
passion of misers ; but it is not sufficiently strong among 
the generality of men to overpower the longing for imme- 
diate ease and gratification. Men of ordinary character 
require to be stimulated and kept steady in the practice 
of persevering frugality and industry beyond what is 
necessary for the supply of their wants, by some definite 
end, towards which money is the means. When the 
systematic and long-continued sacrifice of present indul- 
gence for the sake of accumulating property is general 
among a class, such a result proceeds from the constant 
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direction of their thoughts and desires towards some at-^ 
tainable, though perhaps distant objects, which they have 
learned to consider as the natural end of their exertions. 
One great reason, why the class living by bodily labour, 
and working for weekly wages, are less given to saving 
than the middle classes, even when their wages are much 
above the average of their class, is, that they are not 
equally under the attraction of objects at once within the 
reach of such savings as they may hope to effect, and 
offering an important improvement in their condition. A 
proof of this may be obtained by contrasting the very 
strong spirit of frugality and persevering labour, which 
distinguishes the peasant proprietor of land, and the small 
farmer, with the general disposition of artisans earning 
high weekly wages to spend their income as fast as they 
receive it. The peasant proprietor of France, the peasant 
cultivator of Belgium, and the very small farmer of Eng- 
land belong to the class of labouring men ; inasmuch as 
the rent of their land, or the interest of their very small 
capital, would go but a little way towards their support, 
and that of their families; and their income is conse- 
quently mainly the fruits of their bodily labour. But in 
character they have a large share of the provident, care- 
ful, calculating, saving, accumulating temper of the middle 
classes. This is evidently because their plot of freehold 
ground, or their small farm, is to them an ever present 
object for savings and small improvements — a position 
only to be secured by great self-denial, and a ready mode 
of profitable investment for every hour's labour and every 
shilling of savings. It is indeed this effect of the system 
of small freeholds, or small farms, which constitutes its 
chief recommendation in the eyes of its advocates. It is 
admitted, that the labour expended in the petite culture is 
less productive than an equal amount of labour expended 
on large farms, which furnish more scope for the appli- 
cation of machinery, horse-power, and scientific agricul- 
ture. But it is contended, that the condition of a popu- 
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latiou located upon them is, in fact, more comfortable 
than that of a nation in which the mass of the people 
work for wages; because the provident, self-respecting, 
and independent character generated by the former state 
of things produces habits of frugality, incessant industry, 
and restraints on marriage, which are never found to 
prevail in the same degree under the latter. If no other 
mode of producing the same valuable qualities among the 
working classes of a nation can be discovered, there will 
be much reason for preferring the system, which has 
hitherto been found most conducive to their development, 
even though the result should be a less favourable pro- 
portion between the amount of labour expended and its 
produce, than can be obtained by the system of large 
farms and large capitals. But the general conduct of the 
classes of small manufacturers and small tradesmen shows, 
that the ownership or occupation of land is not the only 
position which generates habits of frugality, assiduity, 
and anxious exertion to preserve and improve that posi- 
tion. The men of this class rise early and sit up late, 
and often live more sparingly than most well-paid artisans, 
to keep themselves from falling back into the position of 
labourers, or to give themselves a chance of rising a little 
higher in their own. It deserves to be considered, whether 
the character and habits of our skilled and well-paid artisans 
might not be assimilated to a considerable extent to that 
of the small tradesman or manufacturer, if some object 
for savings and exertions were presented to the former, 
analogous to those which produce so great an effect upon 
the minds of the latter, and whether the possibility of in- 
vesting his savings in some way, which would connect 
him with the profits and independence of position of the 
class of producers on their own account, would not fur- 
nish such an object. 

The principal modes of investing their savings, which 
are at present resorted to by the working men of this 
country, are Savings' Banks, and Land and Building 
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Societies. Subscriptions to Benefit Societies of all kinds, 
great as is their utility, are not included in this enume- 
ration, because their object is not the acquisition of pro- 
perty, but the equalisation of certain expenses, such as 
sickness and funerals, among their members by small 
contributions from all the numbers. The great value of 
Savings' Banks to the poorer classes needs no illustration. 
But the nature of the investment which they ofier, rather 
hold out the idea of a provision against future want than 
a mode of elevation in condition. The motive, to which 
they appeal, is rather the dread of future distress than 
the ambition for advancement ; while it is important that 
some kind of investment should be presented to the latter 
feeling, such as will at once stimulate and satisfy it. 

Land and Building Societies, so far as their subscribers 
belong to the working and not to the middle classes, have 
been very useful in inspiring a considerable number of 
men with an efi'ectual resolution to save, which would 
probably not have been called into action without them. 
Many a working man has persevered in his subscription 
to such a society for the sake of the prospect of becoming 
a freeholder, by a certain amount of self-denial, or of 
living under a roof of his own, whose resolution would 
not have been proof against the daily solicitations of ease 
or pleasure, if the only use of his savings had been to lie 
in a Savings Bank as a reserve against uncertain illness 
or distant old age. 

The success of these Societies, so far as the working 
classes are concerned, is an illustration of the great efilect 
of an attractive and definite object in stimulating to fru- 
gality the classes who are in general the least disposed to 
it. Yet the particular investment they ofier is not in all 
respects a good one. When their object is not only to 
provide for the working man a cottage of his own, but to 
make him a proprietor of land intended for cultivation, 
their tendency is to convert skilled artisans and operatives 
into owners of pieces of land, which their education does 
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not fit them to cultivate, which they cannot attempt 
to cultivate, without abandoning more profitable occu- 
pations, and which are too small to be managed advan- 
tageously by a non-resident proprietor. Such societies 
carry out the principle of the subdivision of the land 
into very small properties in the worst manner; since 
they tend to create a class of small proprietors unac- 
quainted with agriculture, and unfitted by the habits of 
a life spent in towns for the conditions of rustic life. 

Even where the object of a society is confined to the 
acquisition of cottages by working men, there are two 
considerable objections to them in practice. The working 
man will have to pay much more for the building of his 
cottage, than the price for which capitalists building a 
great number of cottages at once, can construct them. 
And in the case of London, and even some other very 
large towns, the sites for building, which can be procured 
at a moderate cost, will usually be too far from the work- 
man's place of employment to admit of his residing on 
them with convenience. As respects the artisans of 
London in particular, the system of the Model Lodging- 
houses is much more suited to afibrd them a convenient 
and desirable dwelling, than any society for procuring 
freehold cottages in the suburbs. If this important portion 
of the workmg population prefer to employ their savings, 
in the first instance, to securing a good and rent-free 
dwelling, the best mode of applying them to this object . 
would be the purchase of some permanent tenure in an 
apartment of a superior joint stock lodging-house. Such 
a building might be either provided by capitalists from 
motives of profit or philanthropy ; or it might be erected 
by a joint stock association of the working men themselves. 
The system of ownership of separate apartments in the 
same house by difierent owners is common in Scotland, 
though little known in England. 

Although, therefore, savings' banks and land and build 
ing societies are valuable as incentives to the working 
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men to save, they do not meet all the requirements of 
the case. Since the importance of a general habit of 
saving among that class is go great, and the majority are 
at present so deficient in this respect, it is very desirable 
that other kinds of attractive investments should be added 
to the two which have been mentioned. The kind of in- 
vestment which most attracts one man, may not be the 
most tempting to another ; and the artisan who has com- 
pleted the purchase of a house, or laid by the sum which 
he thinks sufficient for his occasions in the savings' bank, 
may be induced to continue his savings, if a new object is 
presented to him. 

Now the prospect of investing their savings in the ac- 
quisition of a small interest in the kind of business in which 
they are workmen, or in some similar business, appears in 
more than one respect very well adapted for this purpose. 
It would appeal at once to their interest and their pride. 
It would present to them the prospect of sharing in the 
profits of business, and of connecting themselves with the 
class of capitalists and employers of labour. These ad- 
vantages would be equally attained in whatever form their 
funds were made available for the purpose of investment 
in a profit producing employment ; whether as a subscrip- 
tion to an association composed of workmen only, or as a 
share in a joint stock company, or as an addition to the 
larger funds supplied by some capitalist, who might be 
willing to associate himself with them. 

These are some of the reasons which make attempts 
to substitute the co-operative principle for the payment 
of fixed wages beneficial, even when it is not success- 
ful, and still more beneficial when it succeeds. If, as 
was anticipated in the last chapter, the eventual result 
should be, that the principle, in one or another of its 
forms, can be applied with advantage to some occupa- 
tions and not to others, the more saving, intelligent, and 
well-conducted portions of the working class will enjoy 
the benefit of it, in the cases in which it is applicable ; 
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and the whole body will learn in time, that the abandon- 
ment of the rest of the business of the community to a 
distinct class of capitalists, is n^ost desirable for themselves 
as well as most conducive to the national wealth. 

The opinions expressed in this chapter, and in that 
which precedes it, will fall short of the views of those 
who see in the principle of co-operation an agency capable 
of general application at an early period. On the other 
hand, a greater number of persons are likely to think even 
this limited and qualified recommendation of the principle 
erroneous, or at least superfluous. They will consider 
the much greater simplicity and facility of management, 
which is obtained under the present system of absolute 
separation between the functions of employers and em- 
ployed, capitalists and labourers. The efficiency of this 
system, as evidenced by the prodigious annual production 
of this country, and the rapid progress of improvement in 
all branches of industry, will appear to them a sufficient 
reason for not seeking for any substitute. This view of 
the case is likely to present itself most forcibly to practical 
men. They will appreciate from experience the impor- 
tance of concentrating the power of management in the 
hands of one man, or a very small number of men. They 
will weigh the great advantage of the division of labour 
between those who direct a business with their skill and 
commercial knowledge, and those who labour under them 
and become perfect in their respective parts by constant 
and exclusive attention to them. And they will anticipate 
that if a large concern, requiring the collection of a great 
number of hands, were to be conducted on the principle 
of co-operation, much of the time both of the managing 
and labouring members might be taken up with debates 
between them. For instance, the prospect of conducting 
the business of a large factory with the members of the 
Trades' Unions engaged in the late strike in Lancashire 
for associates, and the delegates of those unions as their 
spokesmen, would not be promising. These objections 
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and others, which may be gathered from the last chapter, 
would be fatal to any proposal for establishing the prin- 
ciple of co-operation as a substitute for that of the pay- 
ment of wages by any general measure, or at any early 
period. All that is practicable or desirable is, that any 
artificial impediments in the way of making trial of the 
principle should be removed ; that thus any working men 
who may save either for the purpose of uniting together 
to work on their own account, or for the purpose of taking 
a share in undertakings founded by others, and all those 
who, by intelligence and good-conduct, may acquire the 
confidence of capitalists, and procure a connexion with 
them, should have every facility for doing so; that all 
employers, who may be disposed to try the system of re- 
munerating the men who work under them by a share in 
profits, may be freed from the legal risk which at pre- 
sent attends the system ; that the attention of employers 
should be given to the principle, as one which has recom- 
mendations both of an economical and social kind ; and 
that the minds of all working men, who are dissatisfied 
with their present relations with the capitalists, should be 
directed to it, as the only practicable means of raising 
themselves to a different position. Under any circum- 
stances the extension of the principle must be and should 
be very gradual. Its application is likely to be confined, 
in the first instance, to a select portion of the working 
class — to those whose command of funds, intelligence, and 
character are above the average. The prospect of work- 
ing the system with success will be much greater when 
confined to men of such a character, than if it were applied 
to the working population at large : and its extension to 
a greater number will depend upon the acquisition by them 
of the same qualifications. 

The subject is, therefore, of prospective, rather than 
immediate, importance; and is more important in its 
social, than in its economical, bearings. Considered with 
a view to its indiscriminate application to all employments, 

L 
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or its immediate application to any employment with 
working men of the present average standard of conduct, 
intelligence, and possession of funds, the prospect of ad- 
vantage from it would not be hopeful. But, viewed as a 
mode of presenting to the working man new means and 
motives for raising himself above that standard, and con- 
fined to those employments to which experience may 
prove it to be adapted, it may become a valuable element 
in our industrial system. 

As its advantages are such as will be reaped rather by 
following generations than the present, so the diflBiculties 
for which it is here proposed as a remedy are likely to press 
more seriously upon our children than upon ourselves. 

When we attempt to speculate upon the direction in 
which future changes in our industrial system and in the 
whole order of society are likely to take place, it becomes 
necessary to consider not only what arrangements are in 
themselves the most favourable to efficiency of the pro- 
ductive power, but what are most likely to give satisfac- 
tion to the producers. The increased disposition of the 
working classes to think and act for themselves must be 
taken into account, as well as the prospect that henceforth 
this disposition will become more decided with every gene- 
ration. These considerations should be combined with the 
probability that their increased impatience of control will 
be accompanied by improvement in their intelligence. 
Every improvement in their intelligence will diminish the 
difficulty of working the system of co-operation with 
effect ; while their growing impatience of control will tend 
to augment the difficulty of maintaining the strictness of 
industrial discipline, which is essential to success, except 
by giving to all a direct interest in enforcing it. 

Considerations of this nature may turn the scale in prac- 
tice. It is conceivable that the present system, in which a 
few capitalists hire the labour of a great number of men, 
and then direct it, according to their sole judgment, with 
the strictness of military command, may be, in itself, the 
most efficient way of conducting any given industrial 
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process, as it is certainly the least troublesome ; and that 
yet the state of mind of the men employed may hereafter 
become such, that it may be more expedient, in fact, to 
admit a more complicated arrangement. 

Mr. S. J. Mill and Mr. Greg have treated the subject of 
co-operation, the former in his " Principles of Political 
Economy," the latter in his " Essays on Political and 
Social Science, contributed chiefly to the " Edinburgh 
Keview." While both agree in the expediency and im- 
portance of giving to the working classes all facilities for 
trying it, Mr. Mill takes a much more favourable view of 
the amount of advantage which they are likely eventually 
to derive from it. The opinions which have been expressed 
in this and the preceding chapters respecting the very 
great practical difficulties attending the system, are in har- 
mony with the conclusions of Mr. Greg upon the same 
subject. They are also supported by the authority of 
Mr. M'CuUoch, who, in his " Treatise upon Wages, " has 
stated very strongly the objections to the co-operative prin- 
ciple. On the other hand, Mr. Mill has expressed a strong 
opinion, that co-operation in some form may be expected 
eventually to prevail over the practice of payment by fixed 
wages. 

One of the views which has been taken in the pre- 
ceding chapters is, that the extent to which the system 
can be practised with success depends very greatly upon 
the intelligence of the working class, their habits of self- 
government, and their power of appreciating the good 
qualities of their superiors in station, and that these 
points of character do not exist among the present gene- 
ration of working men to a sufficient degree to fit them 
for its general application. If this view is correct, the 
merits of the principle cannot be completely tested in the 
present age, and it must be reserved for our descendants 
to decide whether the estimate of Mr. Mill or those of 
Mr. M'Culloch and Mr. Greg approach nearest to a correct 
appreciation of its ultimate importance to society. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

ON THE LAW OF PARTNERSHIP VIEWED IN REFERENCE TO 

THE PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATION. 

The expediency of modifying the Law of Partnership, so 
as to authorise the establishment either of Joint Stock 
Companies or of private partnerships, or both, under cer- 
tain conditions, with the privilege of a liability, confined 
either to the amount of the subscribed capital, or some 
other definite amount, has long been a subject of dis- 
cussion. Formerly, it was regarded as a question of com- 
mercial expediency, in which the advantage to the public 
from the greater security from failure or fraud to be 
derived from the rule, that no body of men can contract 
debts without being liable for them to the whole extent of 
their means and beyond, was balanced against the benefit 
to individuals, and through them to the community, of a 
permission to enter upon business on diflerent terms, when 
those of an ordinary partnership appeared to them too 
hazardous. Regarded from this point of view, the subject 
admits of much discussion, and both sides of the question 
have, in fact, been supported by high commercial authori- 
ties. But since the extension to the working classes of 
facilities for trying the experiment of making themselves 
independent of their employers has come to be considered 
an object of high social interest, a new element has been 
introduced into the discussion. The decision of the ques- 
tion, so far as they are concerned, turns upon considera- 
tions higher than a balance of commercial advantages 
and disadvantages ; and it may be expedient to make 
a partial modification of the law to meet their parti- 
cular case, whatever may be the judgment of the legisla- 
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ture on the more general question. In this way the Law 
of Partnership is connected with the subject of this work, 
although a full discussion of the general commercial ques- 
tion would be foreign to it. 

The principal features of the Law of Partnership, as it 
exists in England and Scotland*, are these. Any number 
of persons joining together to carry on any kind of busi- 
ness are liable- without limit for all the debts and engage- 
ments they may contract, unless they are protected by a 
Royal Charter, or an Act of Parliament, conferring limited 
liability — privileges which can only be obtained in a 
small proportion of cases, and at a heavy expense. Every 
individual in the association is thus liable without limit 
for the acts of every one of his associates, even although 
those acts may have been performed without his sanction, 
and even without his knowledge : but the danger, which 
results from this particular rule of law, may be to a consi- 
derable extent obviated by adopting the form of a Joint 
Stock Company ; for in this form of partnership the asso- 
ciation is only responsible for the acts of a small number of 
officers, who can be removed by the shareholders at the 
periodical elections, or controlled by resolutions of general 
meetings. But there are disadvantages connected with 
this form of partnership which interfere with its applica- 
tion to most kinds of business. 

Where the form of a Joint Stock Company is not 
adopted, the danger of that maxim of the Law of Part- 
nership, which makes every partner liable without limit 
for all the acts of his fellow-partners, is aggravated by 
the facility with which, in the existing state of the law, 
the character of partner may be imposed upon a man. 
Although there may be no agreement for a partnership, 
and no intention of constituting that relation, the law 
will infer partnership from participation in profits. The 
law is not altogether clear upon this point ; but it may at 

* In Ireland partnerships with limited liability are allowed under certain 
conditions. 
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least be said, that no man can be confident that he may 
not be involved in the consequences of partnership with 
another man, if he has admitted the latter to a participa- 
tion in profits with himself. 

Whenever the misconduct or disputes of partners render 
necessary a resort to law, the appeal must be made to the 
Court of Chancery. That tribunal is expensive and slow 
in most cases, but it is particularly costly and tedious 
where numerous parties are engaged in a suit, and compli- 
cated accounts have to be discussed. 

Long experience of the consequences of these rules of 
our Commercial Law has impressed two rules of conduct 
upon prudent men of business. One is, not to engage 
in any partnership which is not in the form of a Joint 
Stock Company, unless where the number of partners is 
very small, in general not more than three or four ; where 
every partner is very well known to all the rest; and 
where there is an approximation to equality among all, 
either in wealth, or, at least, in social position. Another 
is, not to become a shareholder in any Joint Stock Com- 
pany with unlimited liability, except in such as are esta- 
blished for some one of a few kinds of business, which 
have been found to admit of tolerable management by 
a Board of Directors. The third is, not to remune- 
rate any persons employed by them in their business, 
either altogether or in part by a share in profits, except- 
ing in the case of individuals in whom they place such 
peculiar confidence as not to be afraid in their case of the 
legal consequences of partnership. 

All forms of co-operation which are based upon the 
division of profits between a capitalist and his workmen, 
involve the necessity of his becoming the partner of a con- 
siderable number of working men, for purposes for which 
the machinery of a Joint Stock Company is not generally 
found to be well suited. It cannot, consequently, be ex- 
pected that capitalists will in the present state of the law 
engage in any plans of this kind to an extent sufficient 
to give the principle a fair chance of success. 
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If the co-operative association consist of working men 
only, the number of partners will render it unsafe and 
unmanageable as a private partnership, if it be on a scale 
sufficient for anything beyond a very small amount of 
business. Its erection into a Joint Stock Company will 
be attended with expense ; and, whether it be constituted 
in the one form or the other, if resort to legal proceedings 
should be required, the expenses and delay will be ruinous 
to working men. 

For these reasons the principle of co-operation cannot 
have a fair trial in this country until some modifications 
shall have been made, either in the general laws of part- 
nership, or, at least, in their application to the case of 
associations, in which manual labourers are participators 
in profits. 

The kind of alterations which are indicated by the 
requirements of the case are, 

1st. The permission of some form of limited liability in 
cases of division of profits between capitalists and work 
men, on such conditions, and with such limitations, as 
may be thought necessary. Or, as a partial substitute, an 
enactment that participation in profits on the part of the 
workman should not give him the character of a partner. 

2ndly. The regulation of the liability of workmen in 
associations composed of men of their own class only. 

3rdly. The provision of simple and inexpensive modes 
of organising associations of working men for the purpose 
of manufacturing on their own account. 

4thly. The substitution of some cheap and local tribunal 
for the decision of all disputes in associations composed 
either of workmen only, or of capitalists and workmen. 
The County Courts are the only tribunals at present avail- 
able for this purpose. 

As there may be great difficulty in drawing the line 
between associations having working men as partners, 
and other associations for purposes of manufacture or 
trade, the grant of facilities to the working classes for 
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the trial of co-operation will be greatly simplified, if it 
shall be determined to introduce into our Commercial Code 
a general law of limited liability, on certain conditions, 
and with certain limitations. These conditions or limita- 
tions would doubtless be framed with a view to diminishing, 
as far as possible, the force of the objections which are 
urged by the opponents of the principle. One provision 
would in all probability be, that the protection of limited 
liability should not extend to any associations formed to 
carry on banking business within the United Kingdom. 
Some of the provisions of the French Law of Partnership 
en commandite would probably be adopted, such as the 
prohibition against the commanditaire^ or limited partner, 
aUowing his name to be used in the firm, or taking any 
part in the management, under penalty of becoming liable 
without limit as an ordinary partner ; the obligation on 
the commanditaire to pay up the whole of his subscription 
to the capital in cash, and not to withdraw any part of it, 
either in the form of a payment of profits out of capital, 
or in any other way ; and the obligation of publishing in 
the " Gazette " the names of all the partners, the duration 
of the partnership, and the amount of the subscriptions of 
the commanditaires. 

If it should be thought necessary to provide some secu- 
rity to the public against the capitalists engaged as limited 
partners permitting the business to be continued after 
such a decline in the means of the firm as would be likely 
to end in insolvency, they might be required to make out 
periodically the balance sheet of the firm, and to value its 
assets ; and if they allowed the business to be continued 
for a certain time after the loss of a certain proportion of 
the capital of which they had announced themselves to be 
subscribers, they might be made liable in case of subse- 
quent insolvency, not without limit, but only to the extent 
of the deficiency in that capital which might be shown to 
have existed for a length of time fixed by the law. 

With respect to Joint Stock Companies, in which there 
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would be no gSrants to be personally liable for the manage- 
ment, the sanction of some public authority might still be 
required ; but the procuring this sanction might be made 
as inexpensive and simple as possible ; and the refusal of 
it might be confined to cases, in which either the object or 
the plan of the association was objectionable. In France, 
where the sanction of the Conseil d'Etat is required, it is 
only refused in such cases. The obligation of depositing 
in a public office annual statements of the accounts, made 
out in such a manner as might be prescribed, might 
always be one condition of the establishment. 

It might also be enacted, that all associations for the 
purpose of carrying on business under the protection of 
limited liability, whether as companies or as private firms, 
should take a title which would distinguish them from com- 
panies and firms the members of which were liable to the 
public without limitation. For instance, as the word 
" company" generally forms part of the firm of an un- 
limited private partnership (& Co.), and is also the usual 
title of ordinary Joint Stock concerns, limited partner- 
ships, and Joint Stock undertakings with limited liability 
might be bound to substitute the titles of " Associates," 
and " Association." The public would in this way receive 
full warning, from the commercial designation of the 
association, that they were not to look to the individual 
properties of all the members for the security of its en- 
gagements. 

A longer discussion of the general subject of the Law 
of Partnership, as it affects the interests of the commercial 
classes, would be inappropriate to the subject of the 
present work. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

ON THE SUBDIVISION OP LANDED PROPERTY. 

The eflfect of the division of land into small properties 
cultivated by the labour of their owners is to place a 
portion of the working classes of the country in a position 
independent of all relation with capitalists, so far as 
respects the employment of their labour by the latter. 
It is true that in practice, when the relation of employer 
and employed has been superseded in this way, another 
important relation between the class of monied men and 
the labouring class has always been substituted ; — the re- 
lation of creditor and mortgagee, of borrower on the one 
side and debtor on the other. A very small proprietor is 
compelled, or tempted, to become a borrower or debtor 
from many causes ; the small amount of his income gives 
him little means of repaying loans ; and the tenacity with 
which all kinds of landed proprietors cling to the posses- 
sion of land makes him unwilling to relieve himself by a 
sale. Hence indebtedness is very common among them, 
and its burthen is felt to be very onerous. From the class 
of poor citizens in the earliest times of the ancient repub- 
lics to the peasantry of France and the settlers of the 
Western States of the Union in the present day, the liabi- 
lity of this class to debt has been a continual subject of 
complaint, and proposals for lightening its pressure have 
been favourite subjects of popular discussison. 

But so far as respects those relations between capitalists 
and labourers, as employers and employed, which are the 
subject of this work, the subdivision of the land may be 
carried to so great an extent as to confine the direct action 
of those relations to a minority of the nation. In France, 
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for instance, the majority of the population are not ha- 
bitually either payers or receivers of wages. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the subdivision'of 
land into properties so small as to be cultivated chiefly 
by the labour of the proprietor and his family, have been 
frequently discussed by writers on Political Economy. 
The disadvantages have been stated by the English writers, 
who have generally been opposed to the system ; and the 
advantages are expatiated on by many continental writers. 
Mr. J. S. Mill has extracted several very favourable 
descriptions of its actual working in his work, in which he 
shows a more favourable disposition towards the system 
than is usual in this country. 

The principal advantages of peasant proprietorship, as 
described by the advocates of the system, are these : — The 
man who works upon his own land, and who consequently 
feels that the whole benefit of his exertions will be enjoyed 
directly by himself and his family, is likely to work with 
more energy and perseverance, and with more cheerful- 
ness, than if he were a hired labourer. His possession of 
an independent property and position, will stimulate him 
to continued frugality, industry, and good management, 
for the purpose of preserving and improving it. And the 
desire of all the individuals of the class that their children 

should not succeed to a worse position than their own, 

that is, that they should be in their turn occupants of 
properties of about the same value as those of their fathers, 
— exerts a very strong restraining influence on marriages 
and the birth of children. The moral check on increase 
of population, which care for a family produces, is brought 
to bear with much greater directness upon them than 
upon a class of hired labourers ; for the latter have only 
the general market of labour to look forward to as a pro- 
vision for their children, and the conduct of a single 
family can have no perceptible effect upon this; while the 
peasant proprietor, who looks to his piece of land as the 
natural support of his children, cannot fail to see that if 
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this is to be divided among several, their condition must 
be greatly deteriorated. 

On the other hand, there is one grand disadvantage in 
peasant proprietorship, which is recognised by Mr. J. S. 
Mill. The productiveness of labour, measured by the 
amount of produce obtained by the expenditure of a 
given amount of human labour, is less than under a sys- 
tem of large farms. In the present state of agricultural 
knowledge a much larger quantity of produce may be 
obtained with the same number of labourers by the em- 
ployment of a large proportion of horse labour, the use of 
expensive machinery, the outlay of considerable capital 
in permanent improvements on the land, and the applica- 
tion to the business of farming of a greater amount of 
educated skill than is to be expected from a population of 
bodily labourers, even under favourable circumstances. 

The consequence of this small degree of produc- 
tiveness of labour, in the case of very small farms, is that 
the proprietors are obliged to compensate for this disad- 
vantage by severe labour and great frugality of living. 
Even when they practice both, they are always found 
to be, as a class, heavily incumbered with debt. Now a 
state of permanent and heavy indebtedness is not only 
detrimental to the comfort of families, but it is apt to pro- 
duce an injurious eflFect on the moral character, by tempting 
the debtor to a very relaxed view of pecuniary obligations. 
The complacency with which the poor citizens in the ancient 
republics, who were to a very great extent peasant pro- 
prietors, entertained the idea of novce tahulcBy the proneness 
of the advocates of the French peasant proprietors, such as 
M. Michelet, to hint at the plunder of the mortgagees as a 
heroic remedy for the plaie dSvorantejie Vusure^ and the 
very loose notions which have influenced both the con- 
duct of individuals and public legislation on the subject of 
debts in some of the western states of the Union, where 
the bulk of the population are freeholders cultivating their 
own land, all show how dangerous to the moral principles 
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is the eflFect of habitual and heavy indebtedness on i *en 
of this class. It is true, as is urged by the advocates of 
this state of things, that where a considerable amount of 
intelligence and provident habits exist, the position of a 
small freeholder tends to preserve and strengthen them, and 
to bring them to bear in a very direct manner on the 
regulation of the increase of population. But when the 
intelligent and provident habits are wanting, it is not cer- 
tain that the situation will create them. In Ireland before 
the crisis of 1847, it was not found that the possession of 
long tenures of land, approaching in value to a fee simple, 
was an effective check upon the increase of population on 
the land : on the contrary, it was sometimes found to have 
the opposite effect ; because the owners of these tenures, 
not being controlled by a landlord, could indulge their 
natural disposition to divide and sub-let the land to an 
extent incompatible with any tolerable condition of the 
population. On the other hand, when the land was occu- 
pied by tenants at will, and happened to belong to a judicious 
and active proprietor, his use of his power over the 
tenantry produced a much more tolerable state of things. 

The description which has been given of the life of the 
peasant proprietors, as one of severe labour and equally 
severe frugality, applies to their condition in a thinly peo- 
pled country, in which the extent of land belonging to 
each family must be small. In a thinly settled country 
like the western parts of the United States, the correspond- 
ing class may live in a state of rich abundance. But their 
life must still be very laborious ; and the sparseness of the 
population must interfere very much with their enjoyment 
of many important physical comforts and conveniences, 
and in a still higher degree with their intellectual and 
moral cultivation. 

The system of large farms and large estates is, in some 
respects, particularly adapted to the agricultural circum- 
stances of the British Islands ; and the system of very 
small properties farmed by the owners, is in a correspond- 
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ing degree unsuited to co-operate with natural conditions 
in producing the most profitable results. The moisture of 
our climate, the abundance of heavy clay lands capable of 
bearing large crops when relieved from the excess of 
moisture, and the very undulating surface of the country, 
render an expensive system of under draining very useful 
and profitable. Now this kind of drainage can be executed 
much more easily on estates of considerable extent, where 
the whole slope of the drains from their highest points 
to the outfalls will in general be on one man's land ; 
than on very small properties which could only be ef- 
fectively drained by drains carried through the land of 
diflFerent owners. Sheep farming, for which this country 
is particularly suited, can certainly be conducted much 
more economically and efficiently by the method of large 
farms. The same thing is true of the rearing of stock on 
the poor soils of some parts of the kingdom, and its 
transference for the purpose of fatting to richer soils at a 
considerable distance. 

Whatever may be thought of the advantages of the con- 
dition of small freeholders, it cannot be applied to the 
whole population of a civilised country. There must 
always be a town population, among whom all the diffi- 
culties arising from the relations between labour and capi- 
tal, the proUtairea and the rich, will have to be dealt with. 
In some respects these difficulties will be aggravated by 
the extinction of the classes of the aristocracy, landed 
gentry, and capitalist farmers, which would follow from the 
universal division of the land into small freeholds. All the 
talent, high intellectual cultivation, and ambition of the 
nation, will naturally be driven into the capital and great 
towns ; because there is no adequate sphere for these qua- 
lities among a population of peasant cultivators, whose deal- 
ings are on an extremely small scale, whose patronage 
of great intellectual powers is very small, and whose society 
can have no attraction for highly cultivated minds, while 
their jealousy of claims of social superiority is great. The 
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absence of persons of superior social position, leisure, 
and talent in the country will tend to concentrate the 
active political influence in the towns : in these a class 
of persons possessing great wealth, and a very nume- 
rous class of proletaires will be pent up together along 
with a third social element consisting of a class of poor 
and aspiring men of talent, too numerous for profitable em- 
ployment, discontented with a state of society which places 
them in presence of splendid wealth but in the midst of 
misery, and therefore very well fitted to produce a col- 
lision between the other two. The events of 1848 in 
France are an illustration of these views. 

Other objections to the system of very small properties 
in land might be added to these ; but the whole question, 
considered with reference to the subject of this Essay, is 
rather a matter of curiosity than immediate practical im- 
portance. For whatever may be thought of the merits of 
the system in the abstract, when compared with that which 
prevails in England, it is certain that it cannot furnish a 
solution of the particular difficulties in the relations be- 
tween capitalists and labourers which are of most pressing 
interest in the present day. The portion of the working 
classes whose claims and opinions are the most impor- 
tant are the mechanics and manufacturing operatives. 
The conversion of these classes into peasant proprietors 
would not only be in itself impracticable, unless by a di- 
rect and wholesale confiscation of the land of the country, 
but it could only result in the degradation of men, who 
are at present the best workmen in the world in their own 
departments, into the most incompetent and discontented 
of cultivators. Indeed their own views do not turn in 
that direction ; but are directed rather to obtaining the 
whole or a part of the profits of the capital engaged in 
their own trades. 

In one respect the question is of some practical interest, 
as bearing upon the expediency of societies and contri- 
vances for enabling the working men of towns to become 
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proprietors of land. So far as the object of these is 
confined to land for building on, enough has been said on 
them in the chapter on Co-operation. When they go 
beyond this object, and are extended to the creation of 
small farms, it must either be intended that the owner 
should abandon his town life to become a peasant pro- 
prietor, or that he should let his land. A system of very 
small properties with non-resident proprietors, would 
certainly be the worst of all the forms of property in 
land. On the other hand, if the purchaser relinquishes 
his town occupation to become a cultivator, the prospect is 
not hopeful. The kind of success, which the system of 
peasant proprietorship produces in the countries which 
are quoted as the most favourable illustrations of its work- 
ing, is due to the possession by the peasantry of a large 
stock of traditionary practical knowledge, handed down 
and improved from father to son through many genera- 
tions of cultivators — to confirmed habits of unremitting 
labour and endurance of hardship — and to extreme absti- 
nence from expenditure of money. Deficiency in any one 
of these qualities would soon result in failure : and the 
well-paid operatives of our great towns are deficient in 
them all. Men of this class live better, care less about 
indulgence in extra expense, and are far freer from anxiety, 
not only than a peasant proprietor, but than an English 
farmer, who farms a farm of moderate extent, and pos- 
sesses some capital ; and to quarter them out upon the 
land would produce a decided deterioration in their com- 
forts, even if they knew how to cultivate it, and if it were 
given them for nothing. 
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CHAP. XV. 

ON tHE INFLUENCE OP INTEENATONAL INTERCOURSE ON THE 
RELATIONS BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

I 

The nature of the relations between the labour and the 
capital of this country, or any other particular state, has 
been considered in the preceding pages, without any special 
reference to the influence exerted over them by intercourse 
with foreign countries. In practice, however, this influ- 
ence is too important to be neglected. This is especially 
the case with our own country at the present time, not 
only because the amount of our intercourse with the rest 
of the world is without parallel in any other age or 
country, but because the character of that intercourse is 
such as directly to affect the relative positions of capitalists 
and labourers. 

The principal ordinary intercourse which takes place 
between nations in time of peace, is the interchange of com- 
modities, which constitutes their import and export trade. 
This has now arrived, in the case of the United Kingdom, at 
a magnitude which would have appeared only a few years 
ago altogether fabulous and impossible. The estimated 
amount of the exports of the United Kingdom for 1853 is 
about 95,000,000/. The amount of British labour required 
for the production of this mass of commodities is so consider- 
able a proportion of the whole labour of the nation, if the 
employment given indirectly by our foreign trade be taken 
into account, that the extent of the field for the employment 
of our working classes, and with it their whole condition, 
must henceforth depend in a great degree upon the maiur 
tenance of our foreign trade at its present rate. This is 
rendered still more inevitable by the fact that, since th© 
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Kepeal of the Com Laws and the other relaxations of our 
fiscal system, the annual importation of an enormous value 
of foreign grain and other articles of food has become a 
regular part of our social system. Even in years of 
average harvests, the amount of importation of grain alone 
has been such as would formerly have inspired apprehen- 
sions of a commercial crisis. 

This part of our supplies is likely to be so raised both 
in quantity and price by the deficient harvest of 1853, that 
our payments for it alone may equal the whole value of 
our annual exports within the recollection of the present 
generation. Add to this the immense magnitude of our 
imports of tea, sugar, coffee, tobacco, and other com- 
modities of which the working classes are the largest con- 
sumers, and it will be evident that, without the continuance 
of our export trade on an enormous scale, the nation, and 
the working population more particularly, would be 
obliged to submit to a very great change in their way of 
living from the insufficiency of our exports to pay for those 
imports, the consumption of which has become an essential 
part of it. Unless the working classes become converts 
to the expediency of a return to the Corn Laws, they must 
see that the maintenance of our present power of under- 
selling foreign competitors, is an indispensable element in 
their own well-being. During the middle ages, and even 
in comparatively modern times, the commodities which 
were imported from abroad, were almost exclusively articles 
of luxury intended for the consumption of the richer 
classes. But a glance down the official return of the 
principal articles imported into Great Britain in the year 
1858 will show that by far the largest portion consist either 
of commodities, of which the greater part is consumed by 
the working classes, or of raw materials of manufactures 
destined to be re-exported in a manufactured state. There 
have been writers, and even politicians, who have treated 
the maintenance of our manufacturing greatness as a 
matter of secondary importance. There have even been 
some who have spoken of it as a doubtful advantage ; and 
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have put forward the opinion, that the nation might be 
happier and more secure, if it were to make itself in- 
dependent of foreign countries, by raising all its own food 
and manufacturing only for the home market. But there 
is little probability, that views of this kind will have any 
important influence in the present age ; and it is certain 
that the working classes have no disposition to accept the 
consequences which necessarily follow from them. For 
the cessation of the dependence of this country upon 
foreign trade, means the cessation of imports of foreign 
corn and of other foreign provisions, and a great diminu- 
tion in the consumption of groceries, cotton, and other 
foreign articles consumed by them. 

Now, the continuance of our exports at their present 
amount, in other words, the maintenance of our present 
degree of superiority in manufactures over all other nations, 
imperatively requires that, in the competition with the 
rest of the world, our manufacturers shall neither have 
their expenses increased, nor their motives for exertion in 
invention and improvement weakened by artificial arrange- 
ments for the profit of their workmen. Even at present 
their competition with the manufacturers of other nations 
resembles the race of a superior, but over- weighted, horse 
against inferior, but less burthened, rivals ; in which a few 
pounds more weight, or one pull upon the bridle may 
decide the match against him. In most of the countries 
which present the greatest capacity for receiving our 
manufactures, they are met by protective tariffs framed 
for the express purpose 'of excluding or limiting their 
introduction ; and in the- more distant markets, to which 
they are in consequence driven,'they have to compete with 
the productions of nations who possess some great 
advantage^ either in the possession of a raw material, 
which we are obliged to import froni a great distance, or 
in cheapness of labour. . The nations against whom we 
have to compete, have profited by the thirty-eight years 
of peace which they have enjoyed,' by improving their 
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manufactures in a very great degree, and striving by a 
<5lose imitation of all our own improvements to approach 
AS nearly as possible to equality to ourselves. If our 
manufacturers had simply maintained their exports at 
their old amount, the result would, under such circum- 
stances, have been creditable to them. That they should 
have immensely increased upon that amount, must be 
regarded as a remarkable instance of the power of inge- 
nuity and energy combined. How far they would be 
likely to continue equally successful under the dictation 
of Trades' Unions, or of a Government which leaned 
towards the views of the latter, will be decided without 
difficulty by all who can appreciate the importance of 
unshackled freedom of action, and the unremitting appli- 
cation of every kind of economy in the competition of 
industry. The following table giving the amount of the 
exports of the United Kingdom during the last twenty-one 
years, shows the rapid increase of our foreign trade during 
the present generation, and the enormous magnitude to 
which it has attained at the present time. These are 
remarkable facts in themselves ; and they show very forci- 
bly the degree, in which our national prosperity is now 
dependent upon the maintenance of our manufacturing 
superiority; that is, upon the continued ability of our 
manufacturing capitalists to produce much cheaper than 
the manufacturers of all other countries together. 

{ Declared Value of Exports from the United Kingdom from 1833 to 1853. 

£ 
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41,649,191 


1835 






47,372,270 


1836 






53,293,979 


1837 






42,069,245 


1838 






50,061,737 


1839 






53,233,580 


1840 






51,406,430 


1841 






51,634,623 


1842 






47,381,023 


J841 






52,279,709 


ISU 






58,584,292 


1845 






60,111,082 
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£' 

1846 - - . . 57,786,876 

1847 - - . . 58,842,377 

1848 .... 52,849,445 

1849 - - - - 63,596,025 

1850 - - - - 71,359»184 

1851 , - - - . 74,448,722 

1852 ' 78,049^67 

1853 - - - - 95,000,000.* 

It will be seen that the amount of our exports in the 
year ending the 4th of January, 1854, is 130 per cent, 
larger than in the year ending January 4th, 1833. We 
are accustomed to admire, and with great reason, the very 
rapid progress of the United States. But the rapid 
progress of the United Kingdom is in some respects a still 
more remarkable phenomenon ; because it is not assisted 
by the grand advantage possessed by the Americans, a 
boundless extent of fertile land ; and it takes place, not- 
withstanding the immense burthen of taxation rendered 
necessary by an enormous national debt and great 
military and naval establishments. The total exports of 
the United States in the year ending the 30th September, 
1833, were 1^90,140,433: in the year ending June 30th, 
1852, they were 1^209,658,766 (M'CuUoch's Commercial 
l)icty.) The exports from the United Kingdom have 
therefore increased in the same ratio as those of the 
United States during periods which nearly coincide. It 
may, however, be said that, although this rapid growth 
and immense magnitude of our export trade, are proofs 
of the great skill and energy of our manufacturers, it 
is not equally certain that the working classes derive 
a proportional advantage from the results. But an 
examination of our imports, the payment for which, 
with the other calls upon the funds of the country, absorb 
the whole proceeds of the exports, is an answer to such a 

* The amount for all the years except the last is taken from Mr. M^CullocVs 
Commercial Dictionary. The amount for the year ending January 4th, 1854, is 
estimated by adding to the official returns of the principal exports, amounting to 
87,357,306/., a proportional sum for the other exports, founded on the propor- 
tion between these and the principal exports in the two previous years. — 
See the Economist of 25th February, 1854. 
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doubt. During the year 1853, our imports of grain were 
as follows ;— 

^ ,^ ... Q^ 

Com : —Wheat —■ - - - - - - 4,949,314 

Barley - - - - - - 828,670 

Oats . - - . - - 1,035,072 
Rye - - - - - - * 76,700 

Peas - - - - - - 101,774 

Beans ------ 350,401 

Indian Corn, ot Maize - - - - 1,552,934 

Buckwheat - - - - - 7,102 

Beer or Big ----- 9^4 



Total of Grain - - -, - 8,902,921 



Cwte. 

Wheatmeal or Flour - - - - 4,646,400 

Barleymeal ----- 51 

Oatmeal ----- 826 

Rye Meal ----- 19 

Pea Meal ----- 14 

Indian Com Meal - - - - 15,581 

Buckwheat Meal • . - - 49 



Total of Flour and Meal - - - 4,662,939 



Grand total Grain, Flour and Meal as Grain, qrs. - 10,068,665 



If the free importation of corn is a benefit, the working 
classes are the part of the community who derive the 
greatest advantage from it. Add to this amount, the quan- 
tity of tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, tobacco, and other articles 
of which they are the largest consumers ; and it will appear, 
how large a portion of the export trade is carried on for. 
the direct supply of their wants* 

When it is urged on behalf of the manufacturers, that 
the necessity of competing against the foreigner makes it 
impossible that they should augment wages, shorten hours, 
and in other ways increase the expense of production, the 
answer is sometimes made, that the health and comfort of 
the working population are more precious than the main- 
tenance of our foreign trade. The inference which is 
drawn from this proposition, in itself very true, is that 

wages, hours, and other conditions of labour ought to be 
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adjusted according to what may be considered most con- 
ducing to the well-being of the working population, even 
although the result should be that the manufacturers will 
no longer be able to undersell the foreigner. The advo- 
cates of such opinions as these, and all who, without dis- 
tinct recognition of these opinions, deal with the manufac- 
turers in the spirit which they tend to produce, appear to 
suppose that the manufacturers' profits are the chief in- 
terest which is at stake in their competition Avith the ma- 
nufactures of other countries. But, in truth, the operatives 
have a more momentous interest in it than the employers. 
Not only does the extent of the demand for their labour 
depend in a great degree upon continued success in that 
competition, but they are dependent upon it, as consumers, 
for the supplies which have become an essential part of 
their condition. 

In the present generation, the emigration of the inhabi- 
tants of these islands to distant countries has reached a 
magnitude, and is likely to exercise an influence upon our 
social prospects, which could not have been foreseen even 
by our immediate predecessors. It is true that among th^ 
ancient Greeks and Romans the formation of colonies was 
a means well understood, and frequently practised, of pro- 
viding for the surplus population of a state, and so 
anticipating the causes of social discontents and con- 
vulsions : and the same practice was a recognised part 
of the social economy of the races whose emigrations at 
length caused the destruction of the Roman empire. But 
the nations of modern Europe, placed on a continent 
already fully occupied, and separated from the wildernesses 
of America by an expanse of ocean, which appeared too vast 
to admit of the transportation of great masses of people, 
looked on the formation of colonies rather as a means of 
extending their trade or political influence, or of removing 
those individuals whom they were glad to get rid of, than 
as a remedy for the evils of excess of population. Hence, 
when Malthus insisted on the strong tendency of popula- 
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tion to increase, he could not foresee that the annual emi- 
gration from a great European nation, might become 
equal to its annual increase ; and that in this way the 
population, even of a prosperous state, might possibly 
remain stationary for a considerable period, with only a 
moderate application either of the physical or the moral 
check. But the great improvements in navigation, the 
strong temptations to emigration presented by the brilliant 
prosperity of the United States and of our own colonies, 
and other causes, have so increased the annual amount of 
emigration within the last few years, that this result has 
already been attained for a short period. It appears from 
a report of the Registrar-General, that in the quarter 
ending June of the year 1853 : — 

The births in England were - - - 158,718 

The deaths were only - - - - 107,861 



50,857 



The births and deaths of Scotland and Ireland are not 
registered; but the Registrar estimates that the total 
excess of births over deaths in the United Kingdom during 
the quarter, cannot exceed 79,820. On the other hand, 
the emigration from the United Kingdom during the 
same quarter, amounted to 115,959. Hence it appears 
that, during that time the amount of emigration, not only 
compensated for the natural increase of the population, but 
produced an actual diminution of the people of these 
islands. This temporary reversal of the general movement 
of population is the more deserving of notice, because it 
occurred in a year in which the births were more than 
usually numerous, in consequence of the multiplication of 
marriages produced by the preceding period of prosperity 
among the working classes. But as the emigration during 
this particular quarter was considerably above the average 
of the year, the results of that quarter do not show the 
general movement of the population during the longer 
term. When the results of the whole of the year 1853 
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are ascertained, the emigration from the three kingdoms 
may be expected not to differ greatly from the excess of 
births over deaths. In other words, the population has 
been brought very near to a stationary state.* 

It may therefore be considered that at the present 
time the disposition to emigrate, and the ability to pay 
for the expense of emigration are adequate to prevent 
any considerable augmentation of population of the three 
kingdoms, at its present rate of increase. If this novel 
state of things is soon to cease, and the nation return to 
what we have been accustomed to consider as its normal 
state — that is, a considerable ratio of decennial increase — 
the re-action must be produced, either by a diminution in 
the combined desire and ability to emigrate, or by an 
increase in the number of births, or both. 

It does not seem probable that there will be a very 
great diminution in the desire to emigrate, for some time 
to come. The largest part of the annual emigration from 
the United Kingdom has been that from Ireland. Accord- 
ing to the reports of persons conversant with the state of 
men's minds in Ireland, the belief that emigration, parti- 
cularly emigration to the United States, is the one desire- 
able course for every man who can in any way accomplish 
it, prevails throughout the mass of the nation. Notwith- 
standing the improvement which has commenced in 
Ireland within the last few vears, the difference in the rate 
of wages and the prospects of advancement between that 
country and the United States, is still so very great that 
there is a very adequate motive for this general desire for 
removal to the latter country. This disposition is greatly 
fostered by the immense number of persons of Irish birth 
or Irish descent, who are already in the United States. 
This element in the American nation is reckoned by 

* In the quarter ending September 1853, of which an account has since been 
published by the Registrar-General, the excess of births over deaths in England 
and Wales was 55,249 ; and he estimates the total excess in Great Britain and 
Ireland at 83,000. The- number of emigrants registered during the 5ame period 
were 87,467. 
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millions, and it is sufficiently influential to command 
respect and flattery from those who aim at political im- 
portance in the Republic. 

A native of Connaught or Munster landing at New 
York, does not feel himself in a strange land. He will be 
welcomed on the quay by countrymen, probably by rela- 
tions, and hear the Irish accent on every side. He 
will find the Irish vote turning the scale at elections 
in favour of the Democratic party, and Irish refugees 
raving against England as furiously and irrationally 
as if they were still enjoying impunity under an 
English government. Irish pigs walking the streets of 
the city, in all the immunity from police interference 
granted to animals whose owners have votes in the city 
election, will remind him of the pigs at home, who were 
allowed the best place in the cabin because they paid the 
rent. Archbishop Hughes, contending against the use of 
the Bible in the Common Schools of New York, will 
appear to him very much like Archbishop M'Hale, dis- 
puting with the Board of National Schools; and he 
may have the good fortune to take part in an Irish 
riot, which will agreeably recall to his recollection the 
riots with which he was familiar at home. It is true 
that his licence of speaking and acting in the Demo- 
cratic Republic, although great, will fall considerably 
short of that in which he was indulged under the 
"brutal and bloody Saxon tyranny." He will have to 
speak very civilly of every thing American ; to be measured 
in his attacks against Protestantism and Protestants : and 
his favourite orators, after indignant oratorical appeals to 
Americans to extirpate slavery and oppression all over the 
world, may have to appease the jealousy of the slave-hold- 
ing Democrats of the South by a very express declaration, 
that their remarks applied exclusively to imaginary and 
metaphorical slavery in the old world, and did not imply 
any dislike of real and legal slavery in the new. Still, 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, he may, to a great 
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extent, find or make a Tippisrary wherever he goes, but 
a Tipperary of high wages and without landlords. 

While the United Stales thus present to the Irish emi- 
grant much that is familiar to him, along with the promise 
of earnings far beyond what he has been acustomed to, 
they offer to the more intelligent emigrant from the 
North of Ireland, inducements of a higher kind. He 
has the prospect of becoming a comfortable freeholder by 
some years of strenuous exertion, instead of remaining 
all his life a tenant at a full rent in his own country. And 
the great body of emigrants, who have already arrived and 
thriven in the States, not only encourage their relations 
and acquaintances to follow them, but assist them with 
very numerous remittances of funds to do so. It appears 
probable, that the strength of the disposition to emigrate 
will continue without any great abatement, until the dimi- 
nution of the number of the population, with the increase 
in the demand for their labour, shall have produced a 
very material rise in the remuneration of labour. 

Another kind of emigration, which is likely to continue 
on a considerable scale for some time, is that to Australia. 
This takes place chiefly from England and Scotland. One 
portion of it is assisted by funds provided in the colony, 
and also, to some extent, by voluntary subscriptions in 
England. The rest of the emigration to Australia is 
attracted by the gold-fields, and by the extraordinary 
rates of wages and profits, which the discovery of these 
has produced. Its continuance and increase may be 
expected to continue, until the productiveness of the 
gold-fields shall have diminished in such a degree as to 
reduce the difference between the productiveness of labour 
at home and in Australia, taking into account the dif- 
ferent prices of commodities and accommodation of all 
kinds, to a moderate amount. Without attempting any 
estimate, the materials for which do not exist, of 
the quantity of gold which may be extracted from the 
diggings before the working of them becomes unprofitable^ 
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it may be reasonably anticipated, that they will at any 
rate continue sufficiently productive for some years from 
the present time, to attract a considerable emigration. 
Gold has been found in great abundance in so many places 
distant from one another that, when the extremely hur- 
ried and imperfect manner in which explorations have 
been conducted is taken into account, it is reasonable to 
suppose that a considerable portion of the auriferous 
region is still unexplored. All the diggings yet under- 
taken have been carried on in so irregular and hasty 
a way, that none can yet have been nearly exhausted. 
The methods of separating the metal from the soft de- 
posits have been so imperfect as to leave a large amount of 
metal in the refuse; and the undertaking of extracting 
gold from the rock has hardly been commenced. It may be 
expected that, when the extravagant value of labour, occa- 
sioned by the splendid prizes at present drawn by the more 
fortunate among the diggers, has subsided to a level much 
lower than the present rates, but still very considerably 
above the value of labour in this country, the application 
of capital to the extraction of gold, and a more systematic 
process of exhausting the gold-fields will commence, and 
that this second stage in the workings will continue for 
some years sufficiently profitable to attract settlers from 
this country. 

The British provinces of North America, although they 
do not present the same glittering prizes as Australia, offer 
in their agricultural prosperity great inducements to 
emigrants : and the extent of the field for colonisation 
in that quarter, vastly enlarged by the improvements in 
communications, Avhich are now in progress, insures the 
continuance of these inducements for many years. 

If therefore the rates in wages, and the prospects of 
advancement of all classes in Great Britain and Ireland, 
were to continue during the next ten years the same as at 
the present time, the annual amount of emigration might 
equal the natural increase of population during that 
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period. It must be remembered that a large proportion 
of the emigrants consists of young or middle aged men 
and young women ; that is, of that portion of our popula- 
tion, on whose numbers the number of births must 
depend. Hence the effect of a very large emigration 
continued for several years, must be to leave in the mother 
country an excessive proportion of old persons and 
children, who cannot produce any immediate addition to 
the population. The operation of this cause has been 
counteracted, during the last two or three years, by the 
increased disposition to marry, produced by the general 
abundance of employment and cheapness of necessaries. 
It would be likely to tell more sensibly, if the price of 
provisions were to continue high for a long time, so as to 
give a great check to marriages. 

The rates of wages of many classes of working men 
have been so high during the last two years, that it may 
be doubted whether expatriation would be, on the whole, 
a benefit to them if this should continue, when all the 
advantages which this country presents to those classes, 
and the disadvantages inseparable from a removal to a 
distant reigon, are taken into account. But there are 
other large sections of the working population, who are in 
a different position. Thus the class, of agricultural 
labourers in Ireland, in part of Scotland, and in the South 
West of England, receive wages so small in proportion to 
the rewards of labour in the countries to which emigrants 
chiefly go, that, after making every allowance for all draw- 
backs on emigration, the clear gain would in their case 
be great and certain. Another class, to whom emigra- 
tion holds out great prospects of advantage, is the class 
of farmers and farmers' sons, possessed of some funds, but 
not of sufficient capital to enable them to farm on a 
considerable scale. 

The conclusion which would follow from these con- 
siderations, if they were all which had to be taken into 
account, is that the increase of population in these islands 
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would be arrested, until such an improvement should have 
taken place in the condition of those classes from which 
emigrants are chiefly furnished, as would weaken in a 
great degree the strength of the disposition to emigration, 
and thus greatly reduce its annual amount. 

The following statement of the annual emigration from 
these islands, fi*om 1843 to 1853 inclusive, shows its very 
rapid development up to the close of 1852. But the 
diminution in the amount for 1853, shows that the im- 
proved condition of the working classes of the two islands 
had already begun to produce some eflfect in diminishing 
the intensity of their disposition to emigrate. 

Table A. 
Emigration from Great Britain and Ireland in each Year, from 1843 to 1852. 

Years. Number or Emigrantf . 
1843 57,212 

1844 70,686 

1845 - - - - - 93,501 

1846 - - . . . 129,851 

1847 - - - - - 258,270 

1848 - - - - - 248,089 

1849 - - - - - 299,498 

1850 - - - - - 280,849 
1851 335,966 

1852 - - - - - 368,764 

1853 - - - - about 317,000. 

It is necessary to take into account the possibility of a 
great increase in the number of births, arising from the 
multiplication of marriages. The following table shows 
the steady increase in the annual excess of births over 
deaths, in England and Wales alone, during a period of 
thirteen years: 

Table B. 

Excess of Births over Deaths in England and Wales, for the Twelve Years 

from 1841 to 1852. 
Years. 

1841 . - - - - 168,311 

1842 - - - - . 168,220 : 
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1843 ... - - 180,880 

1844 ... - - 183,830 

1845 .... 194,155 

1846 - - - - - 182,310 

1847 .... - 116,661 

1848 - - - - - 163,226 

1849 ----- 137,306 

1850 - - - - - 224,436 

1851 - - - - - 220,691 

1852 ----- 216,233. 



Notwithstanding this increase, and the corresponding 
increase in the number of marriages by which it is pro- 
duced, the power of increase of the population of these 
islands is still far from being exhausted. If provisions 
should be cheap, and trade good during the greater part of 
the next years, and if the intensity of the prudential checks 
on marriage should not be greatly improved during the 
same time, the number of births may be augmented in 
such a degree as to neutralize to a great extent the 
influence of emigration. 

Considering the strong power of accumulation which 
the capital of the nation has exhibited, during the present 
generation and up to the present year, it may be con- 
fidently anticipated that, unless some very extraordinary 
disturbing causes should be interposed, our national wealth 
will continue to increase as heretofore, by a very large 
annual amount. And the increase of capital, if it coincides 
with a stationary or nearly stationary condition of the 
population, must produce a general rise in wages. It is not 
necessary, in order to check emigration and admit of a 
renewal of the decided upward movement of our numbers, 
that the rates of daily money wages should be brought 
very near to the rates of the United States. This country 
presents many advantages to the working man, and still 
more to persons of every other class, when compared with 
the United States, or any other new country. The most 
important kinds of provisions have been as cheap in this 
country as in the United States during the greater part 
of the period which has elapsed since our adoption 
of Free Trade. Manufactured articles are cheaxjec- 
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And by remaining in his own country, a man will avoid 
many hardships and many unpleasant novelties, besides 
the expense and suffering of the voyage, and separation 
from his friends. Probably a rise of the minimum rate 
of weekly wages of common agricultural labour through- 
out the three kingdoms, to twelve shillings, with some, 
though a smaller proportional, rise in the remunera- 
tion of most other kinds of work, would be sufficient to 
reduce the annual emigration to an amount consistent with 
a decided progressive increase of the population. As the 
rates of agricultural wages in some English counties are 
at present not below this level, there is nothing impossible 
in the supposition that it may be gradually extended to 
the whole country. Such an improvement would indeed 
require, in the case of Ireland, a great diminution of the 
population in addition to the large reduction which lias 
already occurred since 1847. But the strength of the dis- 
position to emigrate is so strong in that island, that the 
requisite diminution may take place. The effects of emi- 
gration, therefore, present to the members of the working 
classes who remain at home, the prospect of a considerable 
improvement in their condition ; an improvement not 
attempted to be forced by interference with natural laws, 
but proceeding from the only true cause of increase in the 
reward of their labour, the increased proportion of capital 
to labour. This improvement could not indeed proceed 
indefinitely, even if it did not tend to limit itself by its 
tendency to check emigration. For if the rates of wages 
were to rise beyond a certain point, the profitableness of 
that labour to the employer would be so much reduced, 
especially in producing for the foreign market, that the 
increase of capital would be checked, and with it the means 
of further improvement in wages. 

Great as arc the advantages which have resulted from 
the extension of emigration within the last few years, it 
cannot be considered an unmixed good. It has opened to 
this nation an opportune and most valuable means of 
escaping from great political, social, and economical diffi- 
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culties. It has solved the Irish difficulty, which had long 
been the despair both of statesmen and theorists, and 
it has very greatly diminished the difficulties which are 
produced by the natural increase of population. By 
transplanting great masses of our people to vast and 
fertile regions where they become our best customers, it 
has opened new markets for our manufactures, which 
enable us to view without uneasiness the continued efforts 
of the protectionist governments of Europe to exclude us 
from their own. But these important advantages are 
combined with one very serious evil. Emigration, at 
least the emigration which is now going on from England, 
tends to withdraw from the country the most vigorous 
part of the people — the strong men, who are the sinews 
of a nation both in war and peace — in a much greater 
proportion than the less vigorous portions of the popula- 
tion. The old men, women, young children, the sickly or 
weak in body, the dull in understanding, or weak in 
moral energy, emigrate in a much smaller proportion than 
the healthy, vigorous, and energetic men. The industri* 
ous and provident working man saves money for his pas- 
sage and outfit ; the slothful or dissolute saves nothing, 
and is contented to remain all his days in the neighbour- 
hood of the ginshop, the pawnbroker, and the workhouse. 
If a very large self-supporting emigration from England 
were to continue for thirty years, not only would the 
population remaining in the country at the end of that 
period, contain an unusually small proportion of the ele- 
ments which are most efficient in producing wealth, but 
some diminution in the physical stamina of the race, and 
with this some deterioration of intellectual and moral vig- 
our, might be expected to manifest itself. It is, doubtless, 
an important feature^ in the succession of conquests and 
migrations by which the distribution of the different races 
of mankind over the globe has been effected, that the prin- 
cipal part in them has been taken by that portion of the 
men, whose superior vigour of body and mind rendered 
them the most suitable progenitors of new nations. While 

N 
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this distribution was accomplished chiefly by conquest, as 
in the new settlement of Europe after the fall of the Roman 
empire, the strongest and most enterprising young men of 
the German tribes must have predominated in the invading 
armies who came into the provinces to slay and take pos- 
session ; and since peaceful emigration has succeeded to 
conquest, the greater disposition and ability of the most 
vigorous elements in the population of old countries to 
emigrate tends to the same result. But although we may 
see the preponderance of good over evil in this arrangement, 
when the interest of the human race at large is taken into 
view, the consideration of its tendencies in relation to our 
own country cannot produce unmixed satisfaction. The 
assistance which the present rate of emigration affords us 
in dealing with the pressing difficulties of the age, is too 
precious to be balanced by such remote inconveniences. 
But when once these have been surmounted, it will be 
desirable that the future improvement of the condition, of 
our people may rather proceed from a progressive increase 
in the efficiency of our productive industry and the action 
of prudential checks on population, than from a continu- 
ance of emigration upon so gigantic a scale. 

The effect of the importation of food from abroad and 
that of emigration, in rendering some degree of relaxation 
of the prudential checks on marriage consistent with the 
well being of the population, was noticed in the Fourth 
Chapter. The facts, which have been adduced in the pre- 
sent Chapter, to illustrate the magnitude of our foreign 
trade, and of the movement of emigration, show the extent 
of their influence in this respect. It has been seen that 
the imports of wheat and wheat flour during 1853, were 
equivalent to more than 6,000,000 quarters. At the rate 
of consumption which has been frequently assumed, of a 
quarter of wheat per head, this quantity would furnish a 
supply for 6,000,000 of persons. Or if 2,000,000 of the 
total quantity be supposed to be an extraordinary import 
due to the badness of the harvest, the remaining 4,000,000, 
which do not exceed the quantity imported in forme? 
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years of free trade, may be considered as the ordinary 
contribution to our annual consumption, which is obtained 
through our foreign trade. In other words, our manu- 
facturing superiority, combined with free trade in corn, 
allows of an addition of 4,000,000 to the population, before 
that deterioration in their condition, which would other- 
wise be produced by the necessity for raising 4,000,000 
quarters of wheat on soils unsuited to it, or with an 
increased greater expenditure of labour. In this estimate, 
no account is taken of the 4,000,000 quarters of other 
kinds of grain, which have the same eflPect, so far as they 
are consumed by human beings. Again, the emigration 
during five years (1849 — 1853) has exceeded a million 
and a half. If continued at the same rate, it would exceed 
three millions in ten years. Even, therefore, if the emi- 
grants were composed of average proportions of persons of 
all ages and both sexes, the restraints on marriage might 
be relaxed to such an extent as to occasion a decennial 
excess of births over deaths of 3,000,000, without any 
tendency to deterioration of condition, even if capital and 
the arts of production should remain stationary during 
the whole time. The efficacy of this amount of emigration 
is, in fact, mnch greater, on account of the large proportion 
of young men and young women who take part in it. If 
the whole of the emigrants were young married couples 
without children, an annual increase of 150,000 marriages, 
over the number of marriages allowable if there were no 
emigration, might take place, without any greater increase 
in births. Now, the whole annual number of marriages in 
England has not greatly exceeded 150,000, even in the 
years in which they have been most numerous. * Indeed, 
if the emigration at the rate of 300,000 a year could be 

* The number of marriages in England and Wales were : — 

in 1850 - - . - - 152,744 

1851 - - - - - 154,206 

1852 - - . . - 158,439. 

In all preceding years they fell considerably short of 150,000, the highest 
amount ever attained before having been 145,664 in 1846. 

V 2 
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-made to consist exclusively of newly married couples, and 
the number of marriages could be restricted to 150,000, 
the number required to furnish that number of such 
emigrants, the effect would be that in one generation 
(supposing no immigration) births would cease altogether 
in England and Wales, and this part of the Empire be 
entirely depopulated. 

If the entire annual sales both of wheat and all other 
kinds of grain in Great Britain and Ireland, be estimated 
at 40,000,000 quarters, the value of the exports of 1853, 
estimated at 95,000,000/., would have been sufficient to 
pay for the whole quantity, at an average price of forty 
shillings, and still leave a surplus of 15,000,000/. for the 
purchase of cotton and other raw materials required for 
the production of the manufactured articles of which the 
exports principally consisted. 

The same amount, if it had been expended exclusively 
in the purchase of foreign grain, and if a sufficient supply 
of such grain could have been procured at moderate 
prices, would have been more than sufficient to provide 
com for the entire consumption of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain ; so that the cultivation of com for human 
food might have been entirely abandoned throughout the 
island, and the land employed exclusively for pasturage 
or the raising of vegetables. There are, of course, very 
good reasons why this should not be attempted; but the 
fact, that the com required for the consumption of a 
nation of 20,000,000, might be paid for at ordinary prices 
by the proceeds of their export trade, gives a forcible idea 
of the effect of foreign commerce in modifying the econo- 
mical conditions of the community. 

Another important action, which is going on in this 
country in the present age concurrently with emigration, 
and which to some extent counteracts its tendency to 
modify the relations between the two great producing 
classes, is the annual exportation of British capital to 
foreign countries. A large sum is annually invested by 
British subjects in the stocks of foreign countries ; and 
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in years in which the rate of interest is low in this 
country, profits large, and confidence high, it sometimes 
reaches an immense amount. A very large proportion of 
the enormous foreign commerce of this country, both in 
imports and exports, is carried on by British capital. 
Either the goods are imported or exported by British 
merchants at their own risk, or advances are made by 
them to foreigners. When it is remembered that the 
exports alone of the nation, in 1853, have exceeded 
90,000,000^., an idea may be formed of the immense 
amount of our capital which was transferred to foreign 
countries, for a longer or shorter period, between the com- 
mencement and the settlement of the transactions which 
make up this aggregate. The emigrants, also, who leave 
this country, carry with them a very large amount of 
funds. Although a great proportion are very poor and 
possess little or nothing, there is always a considerable 
number, especially among the emigrants to Australia and 
the emigrants from the north of Ireland to America, 
who possess small capitals. If the amount which each 
emigrant, on an average, carries with him, be estimated 
at the small sum of lOl.j the total annually exported by 
them will amount to millions. Besides the ordinary kinds 
of emigrants, there is also a smaller class of wealthier 
persons, and persons who remove with their capital to 
foreign countries, in the expectation of being able to 
realise larger profits as manufacturers or merchants. 

The class of absentees who prefer to live in idleness on 
the Continent, rather than in their own country, are not 
included in this enumeration; because they only spend 
abroad the income which they would spend at home, and 
therefore theirs is not a case of the exportation of capital 
which would otherwise accumulate here. 

While, therefore, emigration, combined with the very 
large annual addition to the national capital produced by 
the savings of individuals, tends to increase the proportion 
of the funds with which labour is paid to the number of 

K 3 
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labourers, and so to raise wages and lower profits, the 
annual exportation of capital tends powerfully to retard 
this process. That the annual amount of savings has, up 
to the present time, continued greatly ahead of the annual 
export of capital, is proved by the unequivocal proofs of 
the continuous increase, both of the fixed and the floating 
capital of the nation, up to the close of 1853. But a pos- 
sible state of things may be supposed in which this would 
no longer be the case. The principal cause of the expor- 
tation of capital, which goes on at present, is the great 
superiority of the rates of interest and profit in the new 
countries to which the capital is chiefly transmitted, over 
those of this country. In the oldest and safest parts of 
the United States, the rate of interest on investments with 
very good security is not less than 6 per cent., while in 
England it is not more than 4 per cent* ; and the difference 
between the rates of profit in the two countries is probably 
as great. The rates of profit on small capitals in the hands 
of enterprising men, in countries like the more Western 
States, Western Canada or Australia, are far greater: but the 
increase of risks and hardship in such young communities 
counterbalances this superiority. It is, therefore, fairer to 
make the comparison between England and those long- 
settled districts of North America, in which the degree 
of security and comfort enjoyed by the capitalist, does not 
differ much from what he meets with in this country. 
Even in this case, the income to be obtained from equal 
capitals, is at the least 60 per cent, greater on one side of 
the Atlantic than another ; and this great difference of in- 
terest or profits exists between countries whose inhabitants 
are the same in race and language, and who are only 

* The amount of the difference between the rates of interest in the two 
countries, is certainly underrated in the text. The average rate of discount, 
in a considerable term of years, for good bills having a moderate time to run, 
has not exceeded 3^ per cent, in London. The average rate during a period 
of equal length in the United States, has certainly considerably exceeded 6 per 
cent. And if the comparison be made between good permanent investments on 
loan, the New York capitalist has a larger choice of sudh investments at 6 per 
cent, and upwards, than the English capitalist at 4 per cent, and upwards. 
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separated by a voyage of eleven days. This comparison 
will show that, if the condition of the working man in the 
United States is better than in England, there is at least 
as great a superiority in the advantages of the capitalist in 
the former country. For it would be an excessive estimate 
of the difference between the wages of men of equal skill and 
industry in the two countries, if we were to estimate them 
as 50 per cent, higher in the United States than in Eng- 
land. Hence it appears that the terms of the connection 
between labour and capital are fully as advantageous to 
the former in our own country, as in the great Democratic 
Republic. This consideration may aid in undeceiving 
those persons who suppose that the working classes of 
Great Britain are placed under any unfair disadvantages 
in respect to the amount of their earnings, in consequence 
of the preponderance of the class of possessors of property 
in the Government. 

Notwithstanding this very great difference in favour 
of foreign countries, the various influences which attach 
both Yuen's persons and their property to their own 
country, are at present sufficient to keep the annual ex- 
port of capital far below its annual accumulation. But if 
any scheme for the purpose of benefiting the working 
classes at the expense of the capitalists, could be so far 
successful as to produce any material diminution in the 
rate of profit in this country, and in the rate of interest 
which is governed by the rate of profit, the inducements 
to the withdrawal of capital might soon be increased in 
such a degree as to stop the growth of the national wealth 
altogether. 

Any attempt to improve the condition of the employed 
by dictating terms to the employers, would tend to stimu- 
late the transference of capital to other countries in a still 
more direct manner. For as most of our manufacturers 
are to a considerable extent dependent on foreign markets, 
and are exposed to close competition in them, any mate- 
rial change for the worse in the condition of their manu- 
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facture here, would be likely to convince them of the de- 
sirableness, and perhaps necessity, of transferring the 
seat of it to some other country. A Nottingham hosiery 
manufacturer imports his cotton from the United States, 
manufactures it here, and sells the articles manufactured 
from it to American merchants, who return it in large 
quantities to the United States. Although there are 
English hosiery weavers in the United States, our manu- 
facturers are enabled, by their command of labour which 
is at once efficient and comparatively cheap, to contend 
against the disadvantages of two transportations of their 
commodity across the ocean, the addition of two or more 
profits, the loss of interest, and a considerable protective 
duty. And he is at the same time enabled to compete 
against the German manufacturer, notwithstanding the 
extreme inferiority of the wages of the workmen employed 
by the latter. This he is still enabled to do through the 
superiority of English skill and machinery. But if, for 
the sake of elevating the condition of the English weaver, 
any considerable addition of expense or restriction were 
imposed upon the English manufacturer, he might find 
before long, that he must either transfer his manufacture 
to America, where he would be in the neighbourhood of 
his material and his customers, or abandon his best market 
to his German competitors. 

In this way the facility of exporting capital from this 
country, and the great temptations which several countries 
ofi^er to the adoption of this course, must render fruitless 
any attempt to benefit the working men at the expense of 
the capitalist. The accomplishment of such an object has 
been shown in the earlier Chapters of this work to be im- 
practicable from the nature of the case; and the unfitness of 
all the schemes which have been proposed for the purpose 
has also been shown. But even if any of these schemes 
could be completely successful in the first instance, so that 
any desired amount of the income now enjoyed by the 
class of capitalists and employers, might be transferred to 
the working class, the efiect must be neutralised by the 
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increased tendency to the withdrawal of capital and manu- 
faeture, from ou/sbore,, which would b. L cou^quence.. 
Any such plan would, therefore, be essentially incomplete, 
unless it included the proposal to stop all our ports against 
the export of capital. And attempts of this nature in the 
case of a country which has sent from its shores 90,000,000?. 
of exports in one year, and must continue to send out an 
enormous amount in every following year, unless our 
working classes are to be deprived, not only of all foreign 
comforts, but of a considerable portion of their daily 
bread, would of course be entirely chimerical. 

The due consideration of the tendencies of emigration 
and the export of capital, when the facilities for both pro- 
cesses are as great, and the advantages as generally under- 
stood as in the present day, would of itself furnish an 
answer to all proposals for elevating the working class by 
depressing the class of employers and capitalists, and 
might render superfluous the detailed discussion of their 
practicability and efficiency for that object. On the one 
hand, it will show that the condition of the working class 
of this country will be improved without any such inter- 
ference, until it approximates in such a degree to that of 
the same class in North America when all things are 
taken into account, that their annual emigration may 
neither diminish the population, nor even keep it stationary, 
but only reduce its ratio of increase to the ratio of increase 
of the funds for their employment. On the other hand, 
it proves that if the working class, or their advocates, 
were by any means to lower the profits of capital below a 
certain point, or to place our manufacturers at a disad- 
vantage with respect to their foreign competitors, the con- 
sequence must be such a flow of capital and transfer of 
manufactures to other countries, as would reduce the re- 
muneration of those who are supported by them, to a 
lower rate than before. 

Now that New York rates of profit are within a ten 
days' voyage of the English capitalist, and the New York 
rates of wages are accessible by a 4/. steerage passage 
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to the EngEsh operative, neither class can for the future 
be greatly depressed by the other, without the re -establish- 
ment of equilibrium within a moderate period. 

The possibility of immigration into this country of 
working men from countries of the Continent, in which 
the wages of labour are much lower than they are with us, 
is also deserving of some attention. The tendency of this 
kind of movement of population is opposite to that of emi- 
gration; since the new supplies of labour so obtained, 
would tend to keep down wages. The great strike of the 
London tailors, which took place several years ago, was 
defeated, in great measure, by the importation of Conti- 
nental workmen; and the effects of the fresh supply of 
cheaper labour thus introduced, have been felt in the trade 
since that time. The business of refining sugar in London 
is in the hands of German workmen. And a considerable 
number of Continental seamen are employed in our mer- 
cantile navy. The total amount of immigration has not 
hitherto been sufficiently great to be of any importance in 
a national point of view. But if the labour of our English 
working men were, through the rise in their wages, their 
dictation to the manufacturers in the management of their 
business, or the embarrassment of strikes, to become too 
expensive or inconvenient to their employers, it is con- 
ceivable that the immigration of cheaper and more docile 
labourers might, in this age of locomotion, become an im- 
portant feature in our national condition . Thus this country 
might, while largely losing its English blood through emi- 
gration, have its place supplied by an equal infusion of 
Continental blood. Such a result must appear very unde- 
sirable to every Englishman who, without undervaluing 
the good qualities of other nations, feels satisfaction and 
pride at the thought of what the English race has done 
and is. He will, therefore, desire that the demands of the 
workmen of this country may be limited to such a mo- 
derate superiority of condition over Continental workmen, 
as may correspond with their superiority in energy and 
skill. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF MACHINERY AND OTHER IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN PRODUCTION. 

The opinion that the use of machinery, and of improved 
processes for saving labour, is injurious to the interests of 
the labouring classes, was very generally entertained from 
the commencement of modern manufacturing improvement 
down to the close of the last generation. The bitter 
hostility with which every important invention was re- 
ceived by the workmen of the trade which it concerned, 
and the disappointments and sufferings to which the 
inventors have been in consequence exposed, are well 
known features in the history of manufactures. The 
opinions, in which the hatred of the working classes to 
improvements originated, were shared by better-educated 
persons. The gradual subsidence of these notions, and of 
the feelings which they excited, during the present gene- 
ration, is one satisfactory circumstance in the state of 
mind both of the working classes and of the rest of the 
nation. Among the many attacks which are made upon 
the class of manufacturers, we do not find them now 
accused of depriving the poor of employment by improving 
their modes of manufacture. It may be hoped that the 
outbreak of the agricultural labourers of the south of 
England against threshing-machines, twenty years ago, 
will be the last exhibition of a spirit which was formerly 
very general. 

But although the opinion that mechanical improve- 
ments are injurious to the most numerous part of the 
population, which was at that time so prevalent that the 
Society for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge thought 
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it worth while to publish a separate book for its refutation*, 
no longer requires a formal discussion, we may derive a 
useful lesson from a retrospect towards the still recent time 
when it was very generally received. Both the working 
classes and very respectable advocates of their interests 
among the other classes, considered the inventions by 
which labour was to be saved and production cheapened, 
so injurious to the former, that it may be said without 
exaggeration that, if their power had been equal to their 
will, they would have arrested the whole march of mecha- 
nical improvement, and coerced every manufacturer into 
adherence to the rudest and most wasteful methods, as the 
only way to produce general prosperity and plenty. All 
persons, whether belonging to the working class or in any 
other social position, who now suppose that the former are 
to be benefited by some other kind of interference with the 
natural course of trade, may learn from this instance the 
difficulty of judging of such subjects, and the probability 
that, in endeavouring after an immediate apparent benefit, 
they may be sacrificing a vastly greater amount of future 
advantage. 

But it is not enough that the working classes and their 
advocates should have ceased to complain of machinery, 
and other labour-saving improvements, as injurious to 
their interests. It is desirable that they should view 
them in their true character, as very important agents in 
elevating their condition. The immense results of the 
improvements which have been made in machinery and 
in all manufacturing processes, in adding to the aggregate 
of our national wealth are familiar to all. They have 
rendered possible the uninterrupted course of national 
progress, which has continued to the present time, and 
which must otherwise have been brought to a close, or very 
much retarded by the limited extent of our land and the 
intensity of foreign competition. The idea has often been 

♦ The Results of Machinery, by C. Knight. 
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expressed, and has been adopted, even by those who have 
no special predilection for the manufacturing system in 
itself, that Watt's steam-engine and Arkwright's inven- 
tions carried this country through the incredible expendi- 
ture and immense exertions of the last war. Their efficiency 
has certainly not been less remarkable in maintaining the 
growth of our wealth during the subsequent period of 
peace. To whatever extent, therefore, the working classes 
are interested in the general prosperity of the country, 
they have shared in the same degree in the advantages 
which machinery has conferred upon the whole nation. 

But their tendency to benefit the classes, who work 
for wages, may be shown in a more direct manner. 
The average rate of wages of a country at any particular 
time must depend, as has been shown in the Third 
Chapter, upon two elements, the number of working 
persons in the country, and the amount of that proportion 
of its active capital which is applicable to the payment of 
wages; so that any improvement in the rate of wages 
must be the effect of an increase of that fund beyond the 
increase, if any, of the population. But any such im- 
provement must soon reach its limit, if the productiveness 
of labour remains the same. For if the labour of the 
nation only produces the same amount of produce as 
before, and the labourers receive a larger amount in wages, 
less will remain of the employer's share ; and at a certain 
point in the rise of wages, nothing will remain for the 
latter. In other words, profits will diminish, and would 
ultimately, if the process be supposed to be carried to its 
extreme limit, disappear altogether. With the diminution 
of profits the further increase of the wages' fund would be 
greatly retarded, and their extinction would render any 
increase impossible. This is the theoretical limit of the 
improvement of the income of the working classes, while 
the productiveness of their labour remains unchanged. 
But in practice it must stop considerably short of this 
point, in order that the employers may have sufficient 
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inducement to keep up their capital and not to export it, 
as well as a margin to provide for losses. Considering the 
lowness of the rates of interest in this country on an 
average of years, it cannot be supposed that any very 
great diminution of the rates of profit could take place 
here, without reaching the limit thus marked out. But if 
the productiveness of labour be increased ; that is, if the 
amount of necessary, useful, and desirable commodities 
which a given amount of labour can produce, be increased, 
it will be possible for each working man to receive a larger 
share than before, while yet the employer may still receive 
as much or more. Each successive improvement in the 
productiveness of labour, removes somewhat further the 
limit of possible improvement in the condition of the 
working man. 

The causes, which aflfect the productiveness of human 
labour, are various. One is the abundance or scarcity of 
fertile land, in comparison with the population. Where a 
man can go upon fertile unoccupied land, and with very 
little capital raise a fair amount of produce from it, the 
productiveness of capital and labour employed in agri- 
culture is great, and both wages and profits may be high. 
But this resource is not applicable to the case of a country 
like Great Britain, in which there is no unoccupied fertile 
land. The only means by which the productiveness of 
labour can be increased in such a case, is invention and 
improvement in the processes of production. 

The abundance of fertile land is the primary cause 
of the great prosperity both of labourers and capitalists 
in the United States. Yet that prosperity must not 
be attributed too exclusively to this cause. Much of 
it is due to the great ardour, readiness of invention, 
freedom from prejudice, and intelligence with which 
the Americans carry on all kinds of productive 
labour, and particularly to the constant application 
of their minds to the saving of labour by every pos- 
sible contrivance. The prosperity of the New England 
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States is due to these causes, in a much greater degree 

Now, of all the kinds of improvement in production, 
the extension of the use of machinery is that which pro- 
mises the most general and important results. Its effect 
in rendering the labour of an individual workman more 
productive is direct and powerful ; since a few men as- 
sisted by machinery will do the same work which, without 
it, would have required a great number. Hence the ex- 
tension of its use is the most powerful agency with which 
we are acquainted, for elevating the level of the possible 
improvement in condition, which the working classes may 
attain. The degree of their approximation to this level 
must depend on the growth of capital and their own 
prudence in limiting their numbers. 

The notions which were formerly so common, of the 
injurious effects of machinery on the labouring classes, 
would have been, if carried out, fatal to all eventual ele- 
vation of those classes. The view on which they were 
founded was, that every invention which saved human 
labour would diminish the demand for labour, and so 
throw woitmen out of employment, or compel them through 
the increased intensity of their competition with one 
another, to submit to a reduction of wages. This opinion 
has been refuted by showing from facts*, that the eventual 
results of the application of machinery have been to in- 
crease the demand for labour, and not to diminish it. 
But supposing that this were not so, and that the way to 
secure employment for the greatest number of labourers 
really were to adhere to such unimproved methods of pro-« 
duction as require a large expenditure of human labour to 
produce a given result, such a plan would be indefensible, 
because it would render the permanence of a low rate of 
wages inevitable. For, as has been shown, the only way 

'*' See the Results of Machinerj. The same subject has been illustrated by 
other writers. 
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of rendering a high remuneration for labour possible, is to 
make labour very productive ; and in a country in which 
there is no unoccupied fertile land, this can only be ac- 
complished by machinery and labour-saving processes. 

The working classes derive from machinery some special 
benefits, which may be expected to become more sensible 
with every advance in their own intellectual and moral 
state, and with every improvement in the general arrange- 
ments of society. The general object of machinery may 
be said to be the substitution of some inanimate agent, 
such as water or steam, as a motive power, instead of the 
labour of the human muscles, and to apply this power to 
the production of useful results, with some assistance and 
guidance from human intelligence. One consequence is 
that, where machinery is successfully applied, there is a 
smaller proportion of hard and rude labour, and a larger 
proportion of lighter work, required from the human agents 
employed. There is also a larger demand for the skilled 
labour of workmen of a superior class. For as powerful 
and complicated machinery is very costly, and requires 
much skill and scrupulous attention in its management, it 
is necessary to procure, and worth the while of the manu- 
facturers to pay, a superior class of w^orkmen. The 
construction also of the vast quantity of machinery 
used in this country, employs a very large amount of 
highly skilled and highly paid labour. Another conse- 
quence is the creating of an increased demand for female 
labour. For while the machinery used in the most important 
of our manufactures, requires a limited amount of the skilled 
labour of men, it requires a larger amount of labour of a 
lighter and easier kind, which can be performed as well by 
women or young persons as by men. Accordingly, 
in the great manufacturing districts of the North females 
enjoy facilities for earning wages adequate to their sup- 
port, which are hardly to be found in any other situation. 
The distressed condition of great numbers of females, 
arising from the difficulty which they experience in sup- 
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porting themselves by their industry, the large amount of 
physical suffering, and the grave moral evils which this 
state of things occasions, are very prominent topics of com- 
plaint in the present day. Now the only effectual and 
general remedy for this evil must consist in such a rise in 
the value of female labour, as may enable every well-con- 
ducted and able-bodied woman to earn wages sufficient for 
her support. Every other remedy must be partial and 
insufficient. The increase in the demand for the kind of 
labour employed in tending manufacturing machinery, for 
which women are well suited, is the only means of creating 
a sufficiently extensive field for the employment of females 
of the poorest class, at rates adequate for their independent 
support which has yet been suggested. 

It is true that the actual state of our manufacturing 
districts, while it presents the great advantage of a good 
field of employment for females who are obliged to support 
themselves, exhibits, at the same time, many serious evils; 
If the unmarried female finds there better wages than 
elsewhere, the married woman is tempted by the same 
state of things to neglect her children and household for 
the sake of increasing the income of the family by factory 
labour. As the light and easy work which suits females, 
suits children also, the parents are tempted to set their 
children to work too early, and to work them too severely. 
And neither the sanatory nor the moral condition of our 
manufacturing towns is what it might be, and should be; 
although a consideration of the real state of the poorest 
class in purely agricultural districts, and in towns which 
are not manufacturing, will very greatly diminish the 
force of this objection, when applied as a special reproach 
to the manufacturing system ; and show that a great por- 
tion of the evils which are charged to that system, should 
rather be considered as products of general causes affect- 
ing the whole of our poor classes. 

But that these evils are not inseparable from the factory 
system may be seen by the example of another important 

o 
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manufacturing country. At Lowell, and in the rest of 
New England, the evils which are complained of among us, 
are not felt, or subsist only in a very mitigated form ; 
while the great social, as well as economical advantage of 
aflfording to females the means of supporting themselves 
in independence, has been attained. There are certainly 
favourable circumstances in the position of the factory 
population of Lowell, which can hardly be expected to be 
fully equalled in the case of the immense population of our 
great manufacturing districts. Still, so many of the evils 
which are to be found in the latter might be removed with 
little or no sacrifice, that it may be hoped that they will 
gradually give way. 

It has been so much the fashion for a long time past to 
seek out and magnify all the evils, both physical and 
moral, of the manufacturing system, that it is only fair 
that the beneficial tendencies which characterise it should 
also be sometimes brought forward- As more practical 
sense comes to be bestowed upon the suflferings of needle- 
women, it will be seen that the only adequate and per- 
manent improvement in their condition is to be found in 
the increase of those kinds of employment which neither 
require bodily strength, exposure to the weather, nor a 
difficult education; and that the much-abused factory 
system is the only very extensive field of employment 
which has as yet been opened, combining these conditions. 
Jf the sewing-machine, recently introduced from the 
United States, should be found to be extensively useful, this 
truth will become still more clear than at present. 

There is, indeed, one kind of labour, the demand for 
which machinery and other improvements tend to 
diminish. This is unskilled male labour — that to which the 
labourer need bring nothing but strong arms and a thick 
head.^ The course of improvement with respect to this 
kind has been, first, to make horses do the work of men, 
and next, to make the steam engine do the work of horses. 
But this substitution of the wear and tear, first of horse 
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flesh and then of iron, for that of human muscle, as a mere 
motive power, and the consequent transfer of the human 
workman to those departments of work which require in- 
telligence, are so far from being evils, that they are among 
the greatest benefits which can be sought for the mass of 
mankind. 

K it should hereafter be found practicable to apply the 
steam engine more extensively to agricultural labour, the 
agency of machinery in benefitting the poorer classes will, 
in this case, be very obvious, since it will tend directly to 
cheapen the cost of their food. The practical difficulties 
nre so great, that it would be rash to speak of eventual 
success in this respect as even probable ; but the steam 
engine has been applied with advantage to so many ways, 
which were at first supposed to be attended with insur- 
mountable practical difficulties, that it would be unwise to 
pronounce it impossible before the influence of the growing 
intelligence of the age. 

The elevation of an increased proportion of working 
men from the position of unskilled to that of skilled 
labourers, and the opening of an adequate field of re- 
munerative employment to women, are two of the most 
important improvements which could be desired in the con- 
dition of the working classes. Since, therefore, the extension 
of the use of machinery tends strongly towards both these 
results, it may be considered as one of the features of the 
present age, which is the most favourable to their ultimate 
advancement. 

The advantage which the working classes derive in their 
capacity of consumers, from the very great reduction in 
the cost of commodities consumed by them, which has 
been efiected by the use of machinery and other improve- 
ments, is too evident to require illustration. Bat as one 
principal fallacy which pervades the views of those who 
inveigh against the industrial organisation of society con- 
sists in forgetting that those classes are consumers as well 
as producers, it is important that the eficcts of the same im- 
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provements should be seen to be beneficial to them in their 
characters as producer. 

The following extracts from the report of Mr. Joseph 
Whitworth*, on the New York Industrial Exhibition, 
illustrate in a forcible manner the importance of machinery 
in promoting the prosperity of the American working 
class. They show also that the writer has seen clearly in 
how great a degree the prosperous condition of this class 
in the older states, especially in New England, is due to 
the efficiency of their labour, produced by education and 
the spirit of vigorous exertion both of body and mind, 
rather than to the abundance of fertile land, to which the 
superiority of their condition in the United States is some- 
times too exclusively ascribed : 



^VThey have been signally successful in combining large practical results with 
great economy in the methods by which these results are secured. 

" The labouring classes are comparatively few in number, but this is 
counterbalanced by, and indeed may be regarded as one of the chief causes of 
the eagerness with which they call in the aid of machinery in almost every 
department of industry. Wherever it can be introduced as a substitute for 
manual labour, it is universally and willingly resorted to ; of this the facts stated 
in my report contain many conclusive proofs, but I may here specially refer, as 
examples, to plough-making, where eight men are able to finish thirty per day ; 
to door making, where twenty men make 100 panelled doors per day ; to last- 
making, the process of which is completed in l^ minutes ; to sewing by ma- 
chinery, where one woman does the work of twenty ; to net making, where one 
woman does the work of 100. It is this condition of the labour market, and 
this eager resort to machinery wherever it can be applied, to which, under 
the guidance of superior education and intelligence, the remarkable prosperity 
of the United States is mainly due. That prosperity is frequently attributed 
to the possession of a soil of great natural fertility, and it is doubtless true that 
in certain districts the alluvial deposits are rich and the land fruitful to an 
extraordinary degree ; but while traversing many hundred miles of country in 
the Northern States, I was impressed with the conviction that the general 
character of the soil there was the reverse of fertile. 

" It is not for a moment denied that the natural resources of the United 
States are immense, that the products of the soil seem capable of being multi- 
plied and varied to almost any extent, and that the supplies of minerals appear 
to be nearly unlimited. 

" The material welfare of the country, however, is largely dependent upon 



* Presented to the House of Commons by command of Her Majesty, in pur- 
suance of their address of February 6th, 1854. 
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the means adopted for turning its natural resources to the best account, at the 
same time that the calls made upon human labour are reduced as far as prac* 
ticable. 

" The attention paid to the working of wood, some details connected with 
which I have included in the report, is a striking illustration of this. The early 
settlers found in the forests which they had to clear an unlimited supply of 
material, which necessity compelled them to employ in every possible way, in 
the construction of their houses, their furniture, and domestic utensils, in their 
implements of labour, and in their log-paved roads. 

" Wood thus became with them a universal material, and work-people being 
scarce, machinery was introduced as far as possible to supply the want of hands. 
The character thus given to one branch of manufactures has gradually extended 
to others. Applied to stone-dressing, for example, one man is enabled, as I have 
shown, to perform as much work as twenty masons by hand. So great again are 
the improvements effected in spinning machinery, that one man can attend to a 
mule containing 1088 spindles, each spinning 3 hanks, or 3264 hanks in the 
aggregate per day. In Hindoostan, where they still spin by hand, it would be 
extravagant to expect a spinner to accomplish one hank per day ; so that in the 
United States we find the same amount of manual labour, by improved 
machinery, doing more than 3000 times the work. But a still more striking 
comparison between hand and machine labour may be made in the case of lace- 
making in England. Lace of an ordinary figured pattern used to be made ' on 
the cushion * by hand, at the rate of about three meshes per minute. At 
Nottingham, a machine attended by one person will now produce lace of a 
similar kind at the rate of about 24,000 meshes per minute ; so that one person 
can, by the employment of a machine, produce 8000 times as much work as one 
lace-maker by hand. 

" The results which have been obtained in theUnited States, by the application 
of machinery wherever it has been practicable to manufactures, are rendered 
still more remarkable by the fact, that combinations to resist its introduction 
there are unheard of. The workmen hail with satisfaction all mechanical 
improvements, the importance and value of which, as releasing them from the 
drudgery of unskilled labour, they are enabled by education to understand and 
appreciate. With the comparatively superabundant supply of hands in this 
country, and therefore a proportionate difficulty in obtaining remunerative 
employment, the working classes have less sympathy with the progress of inven- 
tion. Their condition is a less favourable one than that of their American 
brethren for forming a just and unprejudiced estimate of the influence which 
the ^ introduction of machinery is calculated to exercise on their state and 
prospects. I cannot resist the conclusion, however, that the different views 
taken by our operatives and those of the United States upon this subject, are 
determined by other and powerful causes, besides those dependent on the supply 
of labour in the two countries. The principles which ought to regulate the 
relations between the employer and the employed, seem to be thoroughly under- 
stood and appreciated in the United States ; and while the law of limited 
liability affords the most ample facilities for the investment of capital in 
business, the intelligent and educated artizan is left equally free to earn all that 
he can, by making the beet use of his hands, without let or hindrance by his 
fellows. 

" It may be that the working classes exhibit an unusual independence of 
planner, but the same feeling insures the due performance of what they consider 
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to be their duty, with less supervision than is required where dependence is to 
be placed upon uneducated hands. 

*' It rnrclj happens that a workman who possesses peculiar skill in his craft is 
disqualified to take the responsible position of superintendent, bj the want of 
education and general knowledge, as is frequently the case in this country. In 
every State in the Union, and particularly in the north, education is, by means 
of tiie common schools, placed within the reach of each individual, and all classes 
avail themselves of the opportunities afforded. The desire of knowledge so early 
implanted is greatly increased, while the facilities for diffusing it are amply pro- 
yided through the instrumentality of an almost universal press. No taxation 
of any kind has been suffered to interfere with the free development of this 
powerful agent for promoting the intelligence of the people, and the consequence 
is, that where the humblest labourer can indulge in the luxury of his daily 
paper, everybody reads, and thought and intelligence penetrate through the 
lowest grades of society. The benefits which thus result from a liberal system 
of education and a cheap press to the working classes of the United States can 
hardly be over-estimated in a national point of view ; but it is to the co-opera* 
tion of both that they must undoubtedly be ascribed. For if, selecting a proof 
from among the European States, the condition of Prussia be considered, it will 
be found that the people of that country, as a body, have not made that progress 
which, from the great attention paid to the education of all classes, might have 
been anticipated ; and this must certainly be ascribed to the restrictions laid 
upon the press, which have so materially impeded the general advancement of 
the people. Wherever education and an unrestricted press are allowed full 
scope to exercise their united influence, progress and improvement are the 
certain results, and among the many benefits which arise from their joint co- 
operation may be ranked most prominently the value which they teach men to 
place upon intelligent contrivance; the readiness with which they cause new 
improvements to be received, and the impulse which they thus unavoidably give 
to that inventive spirit which is gradually emancipating man from the rude 
forms of labour, and making what were regarded as the luxuries of one age to 
be looked upon in the next as the ordinary and necessary conditions of human 
existence.'* 

The following passages describe cases of the successful 
application of the sewing-machine, which has been alluded 
to as possibly destined to diminish very greatly the de- 
mand for female labour in needlework, and thereby to 
render more valuable the resource presented to the poor 
of that sex by the factory system : 

" A large establishment at Waterbury is occupied exclusively in the manu- 
facture of under vests and drawers. The cloth waistbands of the latter are 
stitched by sewing machines, working at the rate of 430 stitches per minute 
These machines have been worked with entire success for the last eighteen 
months. In a shirt manufactory at New Haven, entire shirts, excepting only 
the gussets, are sewn by sewing machines, and by their aid one woman can do 
as much work as from twelve to twenty hand sewers.** 
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The next illustrates the extent to which the joint stock 
principle is adopted in manufactures by the shrewdest peo- 
ple in the world. It will be observed that twenty-eight 
manufacturing companies exist in one comparatively ob- 
scure locality : 

" In the Third Chapter, buttons, daguerreotypejframes, hooks and eyes, cutlery, 
&c., are treated of. At Waterbury, in the Naugatuck valley, there are, besides 
other firms, twenty-eight joint-stock companies engaged in these manufactures, 
whose capitals vary in amount from about 1,200/. to 50,000/. The principle of 
limited liability produces most beneficial results, especially in the case of the 
introduction of a new invention, or a new manufacture ; and an Act of Incor- 
poration for a company, whose capital amounted to 120,000/., was only 

The following short notice of the manufacture of (so- 
called) wooden clocks, is worth quoting as an instance of 
a manufacture in which the New Englanders owe nothing 
to natural advantages, and are yet able, notwithstanding 
the high earnings of their working men, to under- sell us 
in our own market : — 

" The celebrity attained by New England in the manufacture of clocks, gave a 
peculiar interest to a visit to one of the oldest manufactories of Connecticut ; 250 
men are employed and the clocks are made at the rate of 600 a day, and at a 
price varying from 1 to 10 dollar.-, the average price being 3 dollars. Each 
clock passes through about sixty diflferent hands ; more than half of the clocks 
manufactured are exported to England, and of these a large portion are re-* 
exported to other markets. And it is worthy of remark, that the superiority 
obtained in this particular manufacture is not owing to any local advantages ; 
on the contrary, labour and material are more expensive than in the countries 
to which the exportations are made ; it is to be ascribed solely to the enterprise 
and energy of the manufacturer, and his judicious employment of machinery." 
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CHAP. XVII, 

ON CONFIDENCE AND CREDIT. 

The whole course of the present enquiry has tended to 
prove that it would not be for the interest of the working 
classes, that any compulsory measures should be used to 
alter the relations which exist between themselves and the 
capital of the country. But if this conclusion had been 
our only object, it might have been arrived at in a much 
shorter way. It would have been sufficient to point out 
that any measures of this character would necessarily 
give so great a blow to confidence and credit, as must, 
while it would impair the fortunes of the capitalists, inflict 
the severest privations upon the working population. Con- 
fidence and credit are only moral elements in society ; they 
may be said to be, to a great extent, mere matters of opinion ; 
yet their importance in the production and distribution of 
wealth is so great, that the whole machinery of material pro- 
duction is kept at work, disordered, or paralysed, according 
as these principles act in a healthy manner, irregularly, or 
not at all. They are to our industrial community what the 
nervous system is to the body, a slight and sensitive sub- 
stance in itself, but the indispensable cause of all the life and 
motion of the system. A great nation may possess in abun- 
dance all the means of producing wealth, — population, in- 
intelligence, capital, natural and artificial instruments of 
production ; and yet, if credit and confidence should be 
from any cause destroyed, all these resources seem to 
have lost their virtue, and general distress prevails. Let 
confidence and credit be restored, and the whole system is 
immediately set in motion again, and in a very short time 
general prosperity returns. 

France has exhibited, within the last few years, a striking 
example of the effect of the disturbance of confidence in 
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depressing the condition of a nation, and an almost equally 
striking example of the eflfect of its restoration, in restor- 
ing them to their former state. The eighteen years of 
Louis Philippe's reign had been attended with a more 
rapid increase in the prosperity of the French nation, than 
they had ever before experienced. The revolution of 1848 
substituted for it a revolutionary government, whose first 
proceedings destroyed commercial confidence. The mate- 
rial damage done by the struggle, which overthrew the 
monarchy, was altogether insignificant ; the pavements of 
some streets taken up, and some buildings damaged, were 
nearly all. Yet in a few days the amount of general pri- 
vation produced in Paris was as great as if a large pro- 
portion of the immense accumulated wealth of the city 
had been carried away or destroyed by an invader. All 
classes, without exception, found themselves much worse 
off than they had been a short time before. The em- 
ployer was half ruined ; and the employed, instead of gain- 
ing by his loss, was in want of food. The shopkeepers 
saw bankruptcy impending over them from the glut of 
their commodities, and the consumers were suffering pri- 
vations for want of them. If it be said that the general 
diminution of wealth among the possessors of property 
was rather nominal than real, since they had the same 
quantity of commodities in their possession as before, al- 
though they could not command an equal price for them, 
it may be replied that, in a complex state of society, such 
as that of Paris or London, the utility to most men of 
the property in their possession is not in the consumption 
of it, but in the exchange of it for other things. But 
with respect to the working classes at any rate, there could 
be no question of this kind : their share in the evil was no 
nominal or conventional depression ; it was the actual want 
of work and food. Since they were enduring this under a 
government which had just been created by themselves, 
whose special mission was the improvement of their con- 
dition, which was under their dictation, whose power was 
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irresistible and unresisted, and which was energetic and 
unscrupulous in the choice of means, it may be safely 
assumed that their suflferings were at that time inevitable. 
In fact, the government of the day did resort to very sweep- 
ing measures for relieving them. But, as always must 
happen in such a case, the more they applied revolutionary 
measures to benefit the masses, the more they increased the 
want of confidence, which caused the distress ; so that the 
evil grew faster than, and by means of, the remedies applied 
to it. The slaughter of the days of June put an end to 
the worst evils of this state of things. It restored suffi- 
cient confidence to enable the people to live, but not 
enough to bring back prosperity. At length, in 1851, 
Louis Napoleon put an end to democratic agitation, by 
making himself dictator. Neither the kind of govern- 
ment which he established, nor the means to whiqh he 
owed it, were very satisfactory to the inhabitants, whatever 
might be thought of them by the peasantry of the depart- 
ments. But his government at least promised the two 
essential conditions of commercial confidence, the preser- 
vation of order, and the sure possession and free use of 
capital. In a very short time all classes of the people of 
Paris felt themselves as much better off, as if an immense 
addition had been suddenly made to their capital and pro- 
ductive powers. The employer got larger profits, and 
at the same time the men whom he employed received 
larger wages ; the dealers obtained higher prices for their 
goods, and the consumers obtained more of them. 

These are extreme cases of the influence of the destruction 
and the restoration of confidence. But the same phenomena 
occur in a less violent form whenever confidence is dis- 
turbed by any lesser agency, such as the stoppage of the 
banks of an entire country, or even the stoppage of a 
local bank. 

In analysing the action of a disturbance of confidence 
in paralysing the producing and distributing functions 
of a community, it is desirable to distinguish between 
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two senses of the word confidence, when used in connexion 
with these subjects. 

The word often signifies belief in the security of person 
and property. When it is understood in this sense, the 
truth of the statement, that the perfect maintenance of 
confidence is an indispensable condition of national 
prosperity, is too clear to require illustration. It is very 
clear that men will not sow, if they do not expect to reap : 
they will not exert themselves efiiciently to create and 
accumulate wealth, if they are not confident that they will 
be allowed to live, and to live in the enjoyment of it. 

But confidence is also used, in speaking of commercial 
subjects, to denote the existence of a general belief among 
the classes employed in productive industry, that they will 
be able to sell what it is their business to produce or to 
buy at a profit, or, at the worst, without loss. The word 
credit has been joined with confidence in the title of this 
chapter, to show that the word is here intended to be used 
chiefly in this commercial sense. During a period of 
general confidence (using the word in this sense) the 
manufacturer keeps all his men and machinery fully at 
work, and tries to increase their products as much as 
possible, because he feels assured that he will sell all that 
he can produce at a good price. The farmer keeps all his 
capital and all the labourers of his parish in full activity 
in improving the cultivation of his farm, because he feels 
assured that the produce will command remunerative 
prices. The wholesale dealer takes the manufacturer's 
goods freely off his hands as fast as they are finished, 
because he feels assured that the retail dealer will clear 
them away rapidly from his warehouse; and the retail 
dealer clears them away, because a ready sale for them is 
insured to him by the large consumption, which is ocr- 
casioned by the prevalence of good profits among the 
middle classes, and good wages among the working class, — 
the good profits of the one class, and the good wages of the 
other being themselves the fruit of the brisk demand for 
the commodities produced or dealt in by them. la this 
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way the confidence of each class is at once cause and 
eflfect of the confidence of all the other classes ; the circle 
of industry is completed, and the briskness of its revo- 
lution causes capital to be turned over as fast as pos- 
sible, making the amount paid away in a given time as 
wages as large as possible, and the quantity of labour 
employed, and commodities produced by that labour, as 
great as possible. 

Let us suppose that while trade is in this active and pros- 
perous state, commercial confidence is disturbed by any 
cause. This cause may be of any kind, commercial, politi- 
cal, or social. All that is necessary to produce the effect is, 
that, for some reason, whether good or bad, wise or foolish y 
the producing and distributing classes, or part of them, 
should be seized with a serious doubt as to the result of 
the operations they are about to undertake. In order to set 
in the strongest light the effect which a mere want of 
confidence in the minds of the middle classes may produce 
in checking the movement of industry, let it be supposed 
that the feeling springs up in the minds of one class only, 
the retail dealers, for instance ; and that it is a groundless 
panic, not justified by any solid evil or danger. Such a 
case could hardly occur in reality, but a consideration of 
the mischief which it might produce will show the very 
powerful effect of the disturbance of confidence, when it 
extends to the whole middle class, and is justified by, and 
combined with, the action of some substantial evil. Let 
it be supposed then that the class of retail dealers 
should be affected with a want of confidence, and very 
greatly curtail their purchases of the wholesale dealers. 
The latter would immediately feel the necessity of re- 
ducing the amount of their purchases from the actual 
producers, whether manufacturers, farmers, or miners. 
The latter classes, finding that their goods were not taken 
off their hands, would be obliged to employ less labour. 
And as in this way wholesale dealers, manufacturers, 
farmers, &c, would find their profits stopped or reduced, 
and the working liien would at the same time find their 
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earnings diminished, all these classes would necessarily con- 
tract their purchases for consumption from the retail dealers. 
Thus the latter would be obliged, by the diminution of 
their sales, to continue that diminished scale of purchases 
from the wholesale dealers which they are here supposed to 
have adopted in the first instance from a groundless panic. 

When, by any cause, the rate of revolution of the circle 
of industry has been retarded, and a general curtailment 
of production and consumption produced, the only way in 
which things can be set right, is by a general or partial 
restoration of confidence, that is, of belief that an extension 
of business may be ventured upon with security and profit. 
The increase of transactions may be supposed to commence 
at any part of the circle, since the efiect of increased trans- 
actions by one class will lead to increased transactions by 
the class it buys from, and so on round the circle. Or, as 
it usually happens in reality, the disposition to increased 
confidence may begin to arise simultaneously among all 
classes, and go on improving until the whole industrial 
community is brought to its maximum of activity. 

In practice the return of confidence and activity is ge- 
nerally accelerated, when the agencies which have produced 
the preceding depression have disappeared, by one of two 
causes, — abundance and very low value of money, or im- 
provement in the foreign demand for goods. Bad times 
generally occasion both : they produce the first by checking 
business, and thus reducing the demand for money; and the 
latter, by reducing home purchases, and thereby making 
goods cheap. But these are only the yeast, which acce- 
lerate the commencement of the movement. It is con- 
tinued by the natural tendency of the parts to activity, 
and would commence a little later without them. * 

* As the prosperity of trade depends upon commercial confidence, so periods 
of speculation and overtrading are the efiect of the excess and abuse of this 
principle. The natural and healthy state of confidence consists in this, that 
each man of business is encouraged to keep his own capital fully employed in 
his own business (with a moderate use of his credit according to the custom of 
the time and place) ; and that by the simultaneous and proportional increase of all 
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Now, one inevitable consequence of any attempts to 
improve the condition of the working class at the expense 
of the capitalists would be the disturbance of commercial 
confidence. It is not necessary to suppose a violent revo- 
lution or insurrection. Measures of the most orderly cha- 
racter might be sufficient (if they had such an object), to 
impair very seriously the belief of the capitalists that their 
transactions would result in a good profit, or at the worst 
not produce a loss; and in this, as has been seen, com- 
mercial confidence consists. Reasons have been given at 
considerable length in previous chapters for the belief that 
the eventual result of every one of the various plans 
suggested for this purpose would be injurious to the la- 
bourers. But in practice the question would be decided 
in a much quicker and more summary way. Before a 
month had elapsed, the whole production and consumption 
of the country would be diminished in a large proportion 
by the retardation of the industrial movement through the 
want of confidence; and hundreds of thousands of la- 
bourers would be starving. Any violent measures for 
remedying this state of things would only make things 
worse by augmenting the want of confidence, which had 
produced it. 

In abstract reasoning respecting the amount and dis- 
tribution of capital in a country, we are apt to look upon 
it as a certain fixed and permanent quantity of dead 
matter; which may be dealt with, divided, transferred 
from one class of owners to another, or appropriated by 
the State, without alteration in the amount. This is 
especially the case with those theorists who frame at 
leisure speculations respecting a better distribution of 

classes of transactions, which is thus produced, there is not necessarily any over- 
doing of any. On the other hand, over-sanguine and speculative confidence 
consists in this, that the view of the large profits which are being made on 
every side, and the belief that the profitableness of all business is to go on 
increasing, tempts many to go into kinds of transactions which they do not un- 
derstand, and to create transactions which have no solid foundation for profit, 
while it also leads the men engaged in some particular kinds of regular business 
to push them to a disproportionate extent. 
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wealth than now prevails. But in practice, the nature of 
the case is very diflferent. Capital is a thing which is per- 
petually perishing in the using, and living again with 
increase in the reproduction : it grows, or shrinks away, 
according to the vigour of the life which animates it ; and 
confidence is its life. In different parts of this work, it 
has been supposed, for the purpose of argument, that such 
a partial, or even entire transfer of existing capital, or of 
the revenue derived from it, from the present possessors to 
other parties might be effected, in order that the conse- 
quences which would follow from such a new distribution 
of wealth might be traced. But in practice, any such 
transfer would resemble Solomon's proposed division of the 
child between the true and the false mother : the rightful 
owner would lose part, or all of the capital, but the plun- 
derer would not gain what he had lost ; for the life would 
have vanished in the process of division. 

If we enquire why the mere disturbance of commercial 
confidence is adequate to produce such a great diminution 
in the wealth and comfort of commercial communities, we 
shall find that it proceeds from the circumstance that 
almost all the individuals in such a community, produce 
not for their own consumption, but for sale; and that 
their own power of obtaining all the commodities which 
they require for their own use, depends upon their 
previously selling the commodities raised by them, or being 
paid for their labour. 

If a nation could be composed exclusively of peasant 
proprietors, each family living upon the produce of its own 
land, wearing clothes made by the females of the family 
from the flax or wool raised by themselves, selling very 
little and buying very little, the absence of commercial 
confidence would not greatly affect either their production 
or their consumption. They could not, indeed, dispense 
with that other kind of confidence which consists in the 
belief in the security of person and property : but the mere 
belief, or absence of belief, that the produce of their labour 
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could be well sold, would not much influence the industry 
of men who produced chiefly for their own use. But in 
Great Britain, production for consumption is the excep- 
tion ; production for sale is the rule. The manufacturer 
usually sells the whole of the goods he manufactures ; the 
workmen whom he employs receive none of the proceeds 
of their labour in kind, but only money. The wholesale 
and retail dealers sell again all, or nearly all, that they 
buy ; and even the farmer and his labourers — the only 
class of producers with whom it is usual to supply a 
considerable part of their own consumption directly out of 
the produce raised by them — only do so to the extent of 
a small proportion of the whole amount. 

The consequence of this state of things is, that all 
classes of producers are obliged to regulate their produc- 
tion by their opinion respecting the probability that they 
will be able to sell their commodity at the time when it 
will be ready for the market, and their estimate of the mar- 
ket price, which they will then be able to obtain for it. In 
other words, their producing at all is necessarily dependent 
upon the prevalence among them of some degree of what 
has been called in this Chapter commercial confidence ; and 
their judgment of the amount of expenditure which it 
will be wise for them to apply to production, must depend 
upon the degree of that confidence. 

The business of the dealers, who intervene between the 
purchaser and the consumer, or, in the language of political 
economists, the class who are concerned in distribution, is 
essentially subsidiary to production. But in the practical 
working of the industrial system, wherever great sub- 
division of employments prevails, it is their dealings 
which determine the degree of activity of production. 

A comparison of the influence, which is here ascribed to 
confidence or the want of confidence in modifying the ac- 
tivity of production, with the account which was given in 
the Second Chapter of the law which determines the rate 
of wages, suggests an important addition to that account. 
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over with the maximum of activity, he would pay annually 
in wages . '50,000/. Itut if, at the beginning of any yijar, 
the wliole of his funds should happcti to ho invcHted in 
goods pruvioualy made ; and if he should keep them unsold 
to the end of the year, liia ability to pay wages during 
that year will be ml. If he aclls them, but only slowly 
and gradually, on account of the dulness of trade, so 
that on the average he only turns over his capital thrco 
times, his ability to pay wages will bo only 30,000/. ; or 
the same result will be produced if ho keeps forcing sales 
as fast as hia goods arc iinishod, but, on account of tho 
unprofitable rates of prices, only makes each time three- 
fifths of the quantity which he could have made. 

This consideration accounts for the fact, that both tho 
rates of wogcs paid, and the number of persons employed, 
are often seen to be much larger at one timo than at 
another titno not far removed from it; although the 
amount of capital in the country cannot have varied pro- 
portionably during so short an interval. 

Credit, which has been associated with confidence in the 
title of this cliapter, is one of the necessary elements of 
commercial confidence. Tho word, when applied to an 
individual, denotes the belief of others that he will pay 
any debts which lie has contracted or may contract ; used 
in reference to a community, it signifies the jirovalenoo of 
a general confidence that the failure on the part of indi> 
viduals to meet their eii;,'iig«ineiilH will be very nm;. Since 
a very extensive system uf commercial tranwictions cannot 
be curried on withoul' iruK^Ii Hi^lliiig on trust, and other 
operations the result ol' which depends upon the fuifilmen(L 
of engagements, a good state of credit is so csson^ ( 
part of commercial confidence, that the J ■ ' 

sometimes used to denote it excluelrelyt 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

SUMMLARY OF THE LAWS OF WAGES. 

By combining the statement made in the second chapter, 
respecting the dependence of the rates of wages on tho 
proportion between the number of working persons and 
the funds for their employment, with what has been said' 
in the two last chapters on the influence of improvements 
in the productiveness of labour and of commercial con* 
fidence upon wages, we arrive at the following summary 
of the laws which regulate \yages : — 

The average rate of wages at any time and place 
depends upon the proportion between the number of 
working persons and the sura of the funds available for 
their payment, multiplied by the average rapidity with 
which these funds are turned over. 

If confidence could be perfect and universal, this rapidity 
would be the greatest which is consistent with the state 
of the processes of production, as they are practised among 
the nation in question. 

In practice, this maximum of rapidity is never perfectly 
attained, and the actual rate falls short of it in a propor- 
tion varying with the variations in commercial confidence. 

There is a limit, beyond which it is impossible for wages 
to rise, being that rate at which the amount of wages 
received by the working persons would be equal to the 
whole amount produced by their labour. Practically the 
rise must stop considerably short of this limit, in order 
that a margin of profit may be left for the capitalist. 

But this limit is removed further oflf by every improve- 
ment in the productiveness of labour; and there is no 
boundary to the possible future rise in wages, which the 

p 2 
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working classes may command by keeping the rate of 
increase of tlieir numbers below the rate of increase of the 
funds they are to be paid from, except the boundary of 
the possible future improvement in the productiveness of 
their labour. Hence the means, and the only means, by 
which the earnings of the working class can be increased, 
are the following : — 

The accumulation of capital in the nation at large. 

Improved intelligence and moral habits among the class 
itself, making them more efficient workmen. 

Inventions and improvements, making the application 
of their labour more productive. 

Modifications in the organisation of industry calculated 
to give them increased motives for exertion. 

Maintenance of perfect security for persons and pro- 
per^. And, 

Maintenance of commercial confidence, that is of the 
belief that all transactions in production and dealing will 
result in profit, by scrupulous abstinence from interfering 
with or burdening industrial operations, 
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CHAP. XIX. 

LIMITS OF THE BESI^ONSIBILITT OF THE EMPLOTEBS FOH 
THE CONDITION OF THE WOBKING CLASSES. 

One conclusion, which follows from the whole of the 
preceding review of the principal causes which deter- 
mine the relations between the working class and the 
capital of the country, is that the employers are not re^ 
sponsible for the lowness of the rates of wages which they 
pay. FoFj of the two primary causes which determine 
these rates, the number of labourers and the amount of 
capital, the first is within the control of the labouring 
population, and of no one else ; and the second is of such 
a nature, that the employers are not likely to be guilty of 
culpable remissness in relation to it, since all that can be 
desired in this respect is, that they should make money 
for themselves as fast as possible. With respect to the 
other two circumstances which aflfect wages, improvements 
in the productiveness of labour and the maintenance of 
confidence, the one is the object of their incessant endea- 
vours, and the other is universally valued by them as the 
essential condition of all profitable business. 

They cannot be responsible for the lowness of wages, 
because their means would be exhausted in vain by the 
attempt to effect so considerable an advance upon the 
market rates, as would produce a visible improvement in 
the condition of the working population. The amount of 
the wages of the working classes of Great Britain alone 
was estimated by a very competent authority to amount 

p 3 
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in 1851, to 140,000,000/.* This includes the wages of do- 
mestic servants, but not their board, lodging, and other 
advantages. But if their wages amount to 20,000,000/., 
as is assumed in the estimate in question, their board, &c., 
will probably be worth an equal sum on the average of 
all kinds of servants. Now the profit of trade, manufac- 
tures, and farming, were estimated in a former chapter 
at about 90,000,000/.f But this includes not only the 
farmers, manufacturers, and other persons employing 
manual .labourers in productive industry, but also mer- 
chants, wholesale dealers, and retail dealers, with bankers, 
brokers, and many minor classes of persons earning 
profits. 

/ Any estimate of the proportion which the profits of the 
employers of manual labour bear to those of the other 
classes, must be very conjectural ; but a general view of 
the subject will be sufficient to show that the latter must 
form a large proportion of the whole. The general course 
of business with respect to commodities of every kind 
which are produced for home consumption, is that they 
are sold by the manufacturer to the wholesale dealer, and 
by him re-sold to the retail dealer. Whenever this is the 
case, not only will there be two profits derived from the 
commodity by persons who are not employers of manual 
labour, but the profits of the retail dealer must be on the 
average much greater than that of the manufacturer, on 
account of the smallness of his returns, compared with 
his expenses and the value of his time, and his greater 
liability to bad debts. The amount of the profits is further 
increased in the case of each successive change of hands for 
another reason ; because a given rate of profit has to be ob- 
tained, not only upon the cost of making the article, but upon 
the profit or profits previously added to that cost. The 
wholesale dealer must get his rate of profit both on the cost 

'*' Mr. Grcf^, in Essayu on Political and Social Science, cbiefly from the Edin- 
bui'ij^li Review. Mr. Greg considers this estimate to be rather under than abovo 
the truth. 

t See Appendix A. 
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of making the article and upon the manufacturer's profit; and 
the retail dealer upon the cost increased by the two profits. 
It is true, on the other hand, that most commodities pass 
through the hands of more than one manufacturer in the 
process of manufacture ; so that, in a great proportion of 
cases, more than one employer's profit is derived from them. 
When the commodity is produced for the foreign market, 
there is no retail dealer's profit gained upon it, nor in general 
any profit of the wholesale dealer ; but there is the profit 
of the exporter, whenever it is exported on British account. 
Besides the two classes of wholesale and retail traders, the 
profits of merchants in the foreign trade, bankers, and all 
the other persons earning profits, whose business does not 
depend on the employment of manual labourers, must 
amount to an extremely large sum. After taking into 
account the proportion which the profits of all the classes, 
other than the employers of manual labour, probably bear 
to the whole sum of 90,000,000/., it can hardly be sup* 
posed that the share of the latter in this total can exceed, 
if they equal, 40,000,000/. Now an estimate was made in 
a former chapter*, that the manufacturing and trading 
classes saved at least one-third of their income, if not a 
larger proportion; and it was there shown that their 
savings are employed in the best way in which it would 
be possible to apply them for the purpose of increasing 
the earnings of the working class. Deducting, then, one- 
third from 40,000,000/., less than 27,000,000/. will remam 
as the largest sum which can be conceived to be available 
for directly raising wages. Even from this sum a large 
deduction must be made for income tax and other taxes, 
as well as for money employed for all kinds of benevolent 
and charitable objects. The sum spent in this way in this 
country is too largef to be neglected in an estimate of this 
kind ; but leaving all deductions of this kind out of the 

* See Chapter HI. 

f The income of all the public charities of London alone in 1852-3 was 
1,800,000/.— CAanft'e* of London, by Sampson Low. 
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question, and supposing the employers to spend at present 
the whole amount of 27,000,000i a-year upon themselves 
and their families, if the whole of this sum were distributed 
among the working population as an addition to their 
wages, it would only add a little less than one-fifth to the 
present amount of their incomes, if this be assumed to be 
140,000,000/* Or if, instead of thus giving away the 
whole of their spending incomes, and so leaving to the 
small employers nothing to live on*, and to the large em- 
ployers no remuneration at all for their capital and skill, 
the whole body were to distribute one-half of their spend- 
ing incomes in the same way, they would only add one- 
tenth to the present average rate of wages. Indeed, if the 
data here assumed approximate to correctness, even this is 
an extreme estimate. 

, Even if it were in the power of the employers to make 
a large addition to the rates of wages which they at pre- 
sent pay, it is very questionable whether any real good would 
result from their doing so. A considerable augmentation 
of the incomes of the working class is indeed very greatly 
to be desired if it proceeds from the limitation of their 
numbers, and increased efficiency of their labour. But 
where wages are kept at a low rate by their improvidence, 
or inferior qualities as workmen, any increase in their 
incomes, eflfected without merit on their part, is very likely 
to aggravate their improvidence, and perpetuate their in- 
efficiency. 

It may seem superfluous to insist upon the proposition 
that the employers are not responsible for the rates of 
wages which they pay, nor to be censured for the lowness 
and insufficiency of these rates, since the contrary proposi- 
tion, that the employers are responsible for the rates of wages 
is seldom, if ever, affirmed as a general abstract truth. But, 
nevertheless, some notion of this kind must be implied in the 
censures which are frequently directed against some parti- 



* For the large proportion which ^he incomes of the small employers bears 
to the larger, see Appendix C, 
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tular class of employers, whose workpeople happen to be at 
the time the objects of especial sympathy , For since the 
profits of the employers, on the one hand, and the wages of the 
employed, on the other, find their level in all employments, 
so that the profits of one employment cannot be lowered 
without driving capital from it to others, nor the wages of 
one employment raised without drawing an excess of 
labour into it from others, any improvement of the wages 
of one class of the employed at the expense of the em* 
ployers must be accompanied with a corresponding change 
in all other employments. Hence to blame the employers 
of needlewomen, or any other class, for the rates of wages 
which they pay, is practically to imply that the whole 
class of employers are responsible for the rates of wages. 
It, therefore, is not superfluous to point out, that what 
is true of the whole is true of the part, and that however 
low may be the rates of wages of any particular class of 
workpeople^ the employers are not, as employers, to be 
treated as responsible for them. 

They are not responsible as employers. For there 
are ways in which the classes, who are superior to the 
working population in property and education, may 
indirectly promote the future elevation of the rates of 
wages, by guiding, encouraging, and assisting the working 
population in the improvement of their own condition. 
And with respect to everything of this kind, the class of 
employers are as responsible as persons of equal property 
and education in any other class, although not more 
so. In common with all other classes, they are 
responsible for using all practicable means to promote 
the intellectual, moral, and religious improvement of 
the working classes, and to furnish them with facilities 
for advancing themselves, and in this way to apply the 
only effectual agencies to the improvement of their physi* 
cal condition, habits of self-government and foresight, a 
general comprehension of their duties, their interests, and 
their powers, and the most advantageous organisation of 
their industry.. 
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When the poverty of the working population produces 
actual distress among them, they are responsible for the 
mitigation of this distress by the judicious distribution of 
charitable aid, to the same extent as the individuals of 
other, classes, but not to any greater extent. But the 
giving of alms, and the payment for productive labour, 
must be regulated by entirely distinct rules; and every 
proposal to confound them together is, in principle, the 
same thing as the old practice of parish allowances in aid 
of wages. 

; There are, however, many important, although se- 
condary provisions for the advantage of the working 
class, for which the immediatei employer is especially re- 
sponsible ; because it is in his power, and in his power 
only, to carry them out. Many things may be done with- 
out materially impairing the necessary efficiency and 
economy of production, to promote the physical and 
moral welfare of his workpeople. Improved sanitary 
arrangements in the places of work, precautions against 
accidents, the affording facilities for education, are ex- 
amples of a numerous and miscellaneous class of subjects 
which have become familiar to all in the present day, by 
the frequency with which they have been discussed. 

In addition to these, he has it in his power to apply to 
useful purposes the personal influence over the operative 
class which superior station and education confer upon 
him, wherever these are not counteracted by discord or 
jealousy between the two classes. But in order that he 
may be held to the performance of those things which 
really are within his province, it is important that all 
other classes, and the working class in particular, should 
distinctly recognise that he cannot be responsible for the 
low rates of wages, nor for the necessity, self-imposed 
in the case of every nation which has rested its industrial 
fortune upon the maintenance of its foreign trade, of re- 
gulating all the conditions of labour, not by what a 
philanthropist would consider desirable, but what is con- 
sistent with continued superiority over foreign competitors* 
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The wisdom of allowing foreign trade to occupy so im- 
portant a part in the industrial system of this country, is 
a question which has been often discussed. Something 
has already been said on the subject, as it aflFects the work- 
ing classes, in the chapter on international intercourse. 
But the question has been settled in the affirmative, not 
only by many votes of the Legislature for several years, 
but by the very decided opinion and strong feeling of the 
working classes themselves. The decision in favour of 
free trade implies the acceptance of the conditions without 
which its advantages cannot be realised. If free trade is 
a great benefit to the labouring population, it can only 
be so because it allows of the importation from foreign 
countries of an immense amount of those articles consumed 
by them, which can be produced there cheaper than with 
us. This advantage cannot be gained unless we export an 
equally immense amount of our own manufaiCtures ; and 
this can only be done by underselling all the world to the 
requisite extent. To will that the operatives of Lanca- 
shire shall be fed on cheap corn from abroad, is to will 
that the manufacturers of Lancashire shall furnish the 
means of paying for it ; and to will this, is to will that 
they shall employ workmen at wages moderate enough, 
and work them * long enough and hard enough, to under- 
sell the cotton manufacturers of every other nation in the 
world. 



♦ Mr. G. Wallis, in his Report on the New York Industrial Exhibition, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, &c., February 6, 1854, states that the average 
hours of work at Lowell are 12 hours per day, exclusive of meals. This shows 
that in the United States, in which labour is politically in the ascendant, and 
its remuneration high, and in that part of the Union in which leisure for intel- 
lectual pursuits would be more valued by the working class than in any other 
country (the literary performances of the factory girls of Lowell are well 
known), no progress has yet been made in the abolition of long hours of work. 
In another passage, speaking of the position of the class of artizans in general, 
Mr. Wallis says, " Though the rate of remuneration is relatively higher than in 
England, the hours of labour in every industrial occupation, and especially in 
factory labour, are much greater.* 
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CHAP. XX. 

ON THE MEANS OF ELEYATIKO THE WOBKINO CLASSES 
WHICH ABE WITHIN THEIB OWN POWER. 

t 

If all that Political Economy could do for the working 
classes were to demonstrate the impossibility of elevating 
their condition by attacks upon the property or inter- 
ference with the free action of other classes, such a ne» 
gative result, although very necessary to be established, 
could not be a satisfactory resting-place to the mind. That 
the majority of every nation should never rise considerably 
above the level of their present condition ; that there should 
always be nearly as much actual privation among the very 
poorest class as at present ; that the comparative comfort 
of the better-paid working men should never become more 
secure and complete ; that the elevating and refining in- 
fluence of mental culture should never become much more 
general; that a large portion of the nation should live 
under constant liability to fall into crime or gross vice 
from the pressure of want or the breaking down of the 
fences of self-respect and domestic decencies which guard 
other classes from the grosser forms of evil-doing, would 
be a prospect not to be contemplated by any with sa- 
tisfaction; least of all could it be satisfactory for those 
portions of the poorer classes who have begun to reflect 
upon their position, and to compare it with that of other 
classes. But there is no necessity for resting in any such 
negative conclusion; since the same fundamental truths 
respecting the laws determining the income of the working 
classes, which condemn many of the schemes proposed for 
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increasing it, serve equally to indicate the means by which 
it may really be augmented. 

This subject has in fact been anticipated in the summary 
of the laws of wages which was given in the seventeenth 
chapter. The increase of national capital, the regulation of 
population, increased efficiency of the individual workman^ 
increased motives for his exertions, habits of saving, and the 
judicious employment of savings, improvements in the 
productiveness of labour, and the maintenance of security 
and confidence, are the means by which the incomes of 
working men may be augmented; and when the object 
sought is not simply the increase of their income, but the 
general improvement of their condition, habits of tem- 
perance, skilful and careful domestic economy, and activity 
in the pursuit of knowledge, should be added, and should 
indeed be placed at the head of the list. 

Now, among these causes, the increase of national ca-^ 
pital, and the progress of invention and improvement are 
effectually provided for by the self-interest of the middle 
classes; and the working classes may contribute to the 
one by their savings, and to the second by the exertion of 
their intelligence. Improvement in the efficiency of the 
labour of individual working men depends upon them-^ 
selves ; improvement in the efficiency of labour in general, 
through improvements in the organisation of industry^ 
must be the work of the working class themselves to a 
great extent, so far as it depends upon the accumula- 
tion of their savings, and their growth in intelligence 
and self-government. So far as it depends upon the 
co-operation of capitalists, it must be for the advantage 
of the latter, and may therefore be safely trusted to 
their self-interest. Habits of saving depend upon the 
working man himself: the part of the Legislature must be 
confined to removing legal obstructions to the prudent 
and profitable employment of his funds. The maintenance 
of security and confidence is not likely ever to be dis* 
turbedy setting aside the occasional inevitable accidents of 
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war and seasons, unless it is disturbed by the working 
masses themselves. Above all, the regulation of the in- 
crease of their members, and abstinence from improvident 
marriages, are absolutely and exclusively under their own 
control. The improvement of their personal and domestic 
habits must of course be their own work. The simple 
enumeration of these several elements, the action of 
which determines and must always determine their con- 
dition, is sufficient to show to how great an extent it is 
within their own power to improve or deteriorate it, and 
how very secondary must be the action of all other 
classes. 

The principal mode in which the latter can contribute 
to elevate the condition of the working population is, by 
teaching and encouraging them to do it for themselves. 
This leaves for the superior classes a very wide province, 
an immense task, a solemn responsibility ; but the task is 
entirely different from that which would consist in the 
attempt to increase by direct means the income of the 
working class. 

The points in which the working class are the inost 
deficient, are — temperance, good domestic economy, re- 
straints on population, saving for accumulation (as dis- 
tinguished from subscriptions to benefit clubs, and other 
institutions for mutual relief), and general desire for in- 
formation. The great prevalence and frightful evils of 
intemperance are too well known to require that the 
subject should be dwelt upon. The excise returns show 
that in the year 1853, 25,021,317 gallons of British spirits 
alone were entered for home consumption. If the amount 
of evil which this mass of liquid poison must have pro- 
duced in wasting the time, impairing the constitutions, 
stupifying the intellects, and brutalising the tempers of 
the working population be estimated, this single fact might 
be taken as a proof how little others can do for them, 
unless they are first determined to improve themselves ; 
and a consideration of the immense sum which was spent 
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out of their earnings in the purchase of this one article, 
altogether superfluous, and even injurious, proves to how 
great an extent it is in their power to save and accu- 
mulate, without any real privation to themselves. 

The deficiency of careful and skilful domestic economy^ 
among all sections of the working classes, is another point 
which has been frequently insisted on and illustrated. 
Among the poorer portion of the middle classes the 
maintenance of comfort and respectability on a small 
income, depends mainly upon the degree in which these 
qualities exist in a family : and the diflFerence which the 
presence or absence of them produce, is greater as the 
income becomes smaller, and therefore greatest in the 
case of the families of working men. As respects the class 
of highly paid working men, it may be said, that improve- 
ment in this point, combined with uniform temperance, 
the determination to save, and the same kind and degree 
of prudence in contracting marriages, which is practised 
by the middle classes, are all that is wanting to elevate them 
to a satisfactory condition. , In their case, the great social 
problem is already solved, if they are ready to accept the 
solution. 

Provident conduct on the part of the working popula- 
tion on the subject of marriage, may be said to admit of 
two degrees. The lowest degree consists merely in making 
some provision of necessary furniture and other requisites^ 
and of some small sum of money before entering upon 
married life. Even this small degree of providence is dis- 
pensed with to a very great extent. For instance, among 
the agricultural labourers of the south of England, a 
young man and young woman will sometimes marry when 
they have to borrow the bed they are to sleep on, and the 
iron pot they require to boil their potatoes in, and to trust 
to the charity of the clergyman to help them to a blanket 
before winter. As to laying by a small sum to assist thena 
through a week's illness of the husband, or the rapid in- 
crease of expenses occasioned by a young family, the idea 
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probably never enters their heads. A simple determina* 
tion on the part of the whole class to postpone marriage 
until they have saved a small provision for these objects, 
would be itself a considerable check upon population, be- 
sides the great increase of comfort and respectability 
which it would produce. 

But really provident conduct, such as must be the foun- 
dation of any considerable elevation of the condition of the 
working population, implies something more than this. 
It implies that every young man and young woman should, 
before marrying, examine the actual amount of their earn- 
ings, as well as the prospect of any future increase ; and 
calculate whether these are sufficient to enable them to 
bring up the family which they are likely to have, in health 
and strength, decency and comfort ; and that if they are 
obliged to conclude they are not sufficient for all this, 
that they should not marry at all until they become so. 
They would determine rather not to marry at all than to 
make a pauper marriage ; not to have children, rather than 
to become breeders of paupers. Let us suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that aU sections of the working population were to 
adopt and to adhere to this view of their interest and their 
duty — that the young men were to resolve that they 
would not marry, or at least would not marry to 
REMAIN IN THIS COUNTRY, cxccpt in the cascs in which they 
saw that they could do so with a fair prospect of comfort 
for themselves and for a family; or rather, let us suppose 
that a majority of the young men were to make such a 
resolution (for this would be sufficient, and a minority 
might still be improvident without preventing the effect, 
though they would greatly retard it) ; in one generation 
there would not be any class in the nation without an 
income sufficient for health, vigour, comfort, and deceixcy. 
For all the classes whose earnings were at the commence-^ 
ment of this process below the standard would, in one 
generation, be so greatly reduced in numbers by the 
insufficiency of the births among them to replace deaths. 
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that the scarcity of the kinds of labour furnished by 
them would raise its remuneration up to the point at 
which the general practice of marriage would become consis- 
tent with prudence. The problem, how the condition of 
the working classes may be improved, would be solved. 

The general adoption by our entire working class, of 
such a resolution as is here supposed, and the creation the 
among them of a public opinion in support of it, would be 
the only eflFectual combination and strike to which they can 
resort. When, as in an ordinary strike, they say, we will 
not work, except for what we consider sufficient wages, 
Political Economy has the decisive answer for them, that 
with the present number of working men, and the present 
amount of the wages fund, they cannot receive more 
than is at present divided among them ; and the masters 
have on their part the answer, also in general decisive 
in practice, you cannot refrain long from working, for 
you cannot live without work. But if the working class 
were to say instead, we will not increase our numbers, and 
will even, if necessary, diminish them, until the increased 
proportion between our members and the wages-fund 
raises our earnings to the point at which we can rear 
families in comfort, Political Economy would not suggest 
any objection, and the masters would be without power. 

It may be objected that any plan of this kind is imprac- 
ticable and Utopian ; that it is absurd to suppose such an 
entire revolution in the habits of the class in question, as 
would be required for such a result. In the first place^ 
the immediate object of this chapter is not to contrive how 
they are to be persuaded to use the power which they 
have of bettering their condition, but to show that they 
have it. Besides, the result, which has been here supposed 
to be accomplished in one generation, for the sake of bring- 
ing out the principle more clearly, would in practice be 
brought about by a general elevation of the standard of liv- 
ing required by the working man, and a gradual extension 
of his ideas on provident habits, continued through two or 

Q 
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more generations. This will very greatly reduce the 
degree of restriction on marriage, which will be required. 

No estimate of the possibility of diffusing among the 
working class right ideas and sentiments on this subject, 
can be fairly made from our past experience. For the 
first indispensable requisite to any action on their judg- 
ment and conduct in the matter is, that the upper and 
middle class should generally adopt, avow, and act upon 
the same views themselves. Up to the present time this 
has not been done. 

It is true that the necessity of a much greater degree of 
forethought and self-restraint in respect to marriage than 
at present prevails, as the indispensable and fundamental 
condition of their elevation, has for a long time been a 
received doctrine among political economists. But it has 
been so far from being generally adopted and acted on by 
all who have had the best means of impressing it upon 
the poor, that a great proportion of such persons have 
shrunk from the subject, and comparatively few have con- 
sidered the inculcation of it as the best act of charity 
towards the poor which they could perform, and the most 
valuable lesson which they could communicate to them. 
Indeed it is not very long since directly contrary maxims 
were very generally received among the most educated 
classes. We have therefore, at present, no experience at 
all to show the extent to which provident habits in this 
respect may be produced among the poor, if both the 
opinions and the actions of the upper and middle classes 
should be universally and strongly directed towards 
enforcing them. 

It may be further objected, that the degree of self-denial 
required is greater than ought to be imposed upon any 
class, or even recommended to them. At the worst, 
•however, the rule by which it is proposed that the work- 
ing classes should govern themselves, is only that by 
which the whole of the upper and middle classes do at 
present regulate their own conduct. But in the present 
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age, emigration has opened up a new resource, whick 
removes most of the hardships of the case. The rule pro- 
posed is, that if a young man and young woman, after 
having saved a small sum to marry upon (and that they 
should not marry without some small sum, for furniture 
and other purposes, will be admitted by the greatest 
opponent of Malthus), find that they cannot expect to 
bring up a fiimily in comfort, they should determine not 
to marry, or not to remain in this country^ Now the 
smallest sum which would be sufficient to marry upon^ 
according to the very humblest estimate, would be more 
than sufficient to transport them to North America* 

But it may be objected, that although the working class, 
or any particular section of the class whose wages are at 
present below the standard of comfort, may, by keeping 
their numbers below the demand for their labour, prevent 
the employers from procuring cheap labour; yet, if the 
latter cannot affi)rd to employ dear labour, their pro^- 
iits would fall ; they would be discouraged from under- 
taking work the cost of which would be enhanced by the 
scarcity of labour beyond the return to be obtained from 
it ; the whole movement of industry would be retarded ; 
and the ultimate result would be a diminution both in 
population and production. 

This would be true, if the working class should set their 
standard of living so high, in proportion to the productive- 
ness of their labour, that the employers could not afford 
to pay the rates of wages required to attain it. All that 
they can do for themselves by restricting the increase of 
their numbers, as well as all that can be done for them by 
any means whatsoever, is to bring their income up as close 
as possible to the limit fixed by the growth of capital and 
the productiveness of labour. Nevertheless, in the case of 
the worst paid portions of the working population of this 
country, a considerable increase of earnings might be 
produced in the way. which has been described, without 

necessarily producing a great dimiaution in the profit- 

q2 
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ableness of their labour to the employers, perhaps without 
producing any diminution at all. A good rate of wages, 
when it is accompanied with the steady habits and 
desire for mental improvement which may be assumed to 
be connected with a provident disposition, increases the 
efficacy of the working man in two ways. He becomes 
stronger in body from better living ; and he becomes more 
skilful, and more generally available, from the quickening 
of his mind. During the present generation, British con- 
tractors have been engaged upon public works in all parts 
of the United Kingdom, and in many foreign countries. 
The diflFerences in the local rates of daily wages vary very 
widely in different parts of the British islands ; and the 
difference between the average rates in this country and 
those of other countries is also very great. Nevertheless, 
it has been found that the cost of executing common 
earthwork does not vary very considerably in all these 
places, the quantity of work, which a labourer will accom- 
plish in a day, varying nearly in the same proportion as 
the rates of daily or nominal wages. The moving of 
earth upon a great scale furnishes a simple and accurate 
test of the real cheapness or expensiveness of labour; 
because the quantities can be exactly measured, and 
the work is paid for by the piece. Now it has been 
found, that the price per cubic yard does not vary to 
any great extent among all the local variations in the rates 
of daily wages. The employment of British and continental 
labourers or workmen on the same work, which has been 
practised in different kinds of manufacture, has produced 
this result: that. in the beginning the former have done 
far more work than the latter; but that when the con- 
tinental workmen have been for some time in the enjoy- 
ment of high wages, the larger supply of strengthening 
food which they have thus been enabled to consume, has 
brought them very near to an equality with the British. 
The old popular notion, therefore, of a connexion between 
an Englishman's addiction to roast beef, and superiority 
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on his part over foreigners, is far from being altogether Sr 
vulgar prejudice. The superior energy of Englishmen, 
which has given them the superiority in so many depart- 
ments of human exertion, is really due, in a considerable 
degree, to their having more beef in them.* 

The importance of intelligence, education, and tnoral 
energy in improving the efficiency of the labourer need 
not be enlarged upon, except to remark, that their import- 
ance becomes greater in proportion as the improvement 
of all the useful arts increases the demand for skilled 
labour, and tends to ma^e some degree of skiU and trust- 
worthiness important in all kinds of work- 

The kind of improvement in the condition of a labouring 
class, which consists in their obtaining higher wages for 
an increased quantity of work, is only practicable when it 
is produced by a diminution in the proportion between 
their numbers and the demand for their labour. For 
where the labourers are already fully equal to the demand 
for their labour, the employers cannot act upon the prin- 
'ciple of employing fewer men, and paying them more in 
proportion ; since this would leave an unemployed surplus, 
who must starve, or be supported in idleness out of the 
poor-rate at the expense of the employers. This is at least 
the case wherever an efficient Poor Law exists. Under 
these circumstances, the only means which will enable the 
employer to give good wages, is a scarcity of labour, which 
would compel him to give them. At present the daily 

* A correspondent of a daily newspaper (January, 1854) ^ves an account of 
a conversation with a sailor about to sail with the fleet to the Black Sea, in 
which the latter, on being asked his reason for his confidence that the British 
fleet would beat the Russian, gives it to the following effect : '* You see, Sir, 
the Russians have no liberty, and they don't get as much beef as we have,, and 
therefore it stands to reason that they can't work as well nor fight as well as 
we do." Understanding by the word liberty, both political liberty in its widest 
sense, that is, freedom from arbitrary interference, whether from above or from 
below, and personal independence, that is, the freedom of every man to do 
what he thinks best so long as he does not disturb his neighbours, the sailor's 
view of the subject goes a great way towards describing the causes of the strong 
points of Englbhmen both in working and fighting. 

q3 
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Wages of common agricultural labourers are more than 
fifty per cent, higher in some parts of England than in 
others. There is not a corresponding diflference in the 
real expensiveness of labour, since the cost of doing the 
same work by the piece is said not to vary much between 
one place and another. Nevertheless, the employers in the 
South-Western Counties, in which wages are low, cannot 
raise them, so long as the number of labouring families 
who have to be supported, either with or without work, 
remains the same. 

Habits of saving, and careful domestic economy among 
the highly paid portion of the working class— provident 
conduct in contracting marriages among the poorest 
portion — ^temperance, and care for the education of their 
children among all, must be the chief agents in the future 
elevation of the working class. But so long as a large 
proportion of the well-paid working men, whose earnings 
or those of their families are equal to the salary on which 
a clerk not only supports himself in comfort and insured 
his life, but contrives to make sacrifices to that expensive ' 
and exacting thing, gentility, spend their earnings as fast 
as they receive them ; so long as men with seven shillings a 
week and no savings at all will marry, and have half a 
dozen children before the eldest is old enough to work ; so 
long as 25,000,000 gallons of British spirits go down the 
throats of the people of these islands annually— it will be 
clear that the obstacles to the elevation of the class are 
much rather moral and intellectual than pecuniary ; and 
that any measures for their benefit, which should deal 
with the latter kind of evils, without attacking the former, 
would be like pouring water into sieves, or helping a 
drunken man up one side of a horse to see him fall off on 
the other. Hence the most important part by far of the 
assistance, which other classes can give to the working 
class, consists in cultivating in them, or assisting them to 
cultivate in themselves and their children, the moral and 
intellectual qualities on which their future elevation must 
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depend. Direct instruction is not tlie only form in which 
this cultivation can be promoted ; the practical teaching of 
circumstances is equally within its province so far as these 
can be modified in their favour by the care of other 
classes. As to charitable aid, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, that is, direct pecuniary outlay for the relief of 
sufferings or privations among the poor, ita province is 
different ; it is intended to relieve individual distress, not 
to elevate a class. However beneficial and necessary, it is 
not adapted to promote the latter object ; indeed, unless it 
is administered with great prudence, it may retard it 
by weakening the spirit of self-reliance, which must be the 
foundation of all considerable elevation either of indivi- 
duals or classes, as well as one of its most valuable results. 
It is certainly in the power of the working population 
to economise 10,000,000Z. a year on their consumption of 
intoxicating liquors, not only without any detriment to 
their health and comfort, but with great benefit to both. 
According to Mr. Porter's estimate, which has been 
already referred to, they might so economise to a far 
greater extent. To this source of accumulation might be 
added another very large amount by more general post- 
ponement of marriage, and other forms of economy. But 
omitting all these, and supposing that they were only to 
add 10,000,000/. yearly to the present amount of their 
Shavings by abstinence from that part of their consumption 
of stimulants which is at present excessive and injurious, 
this would amount in ten years to 100,000,000/., without 
making any allowance for accumulation of interest. The 
possession and judicious use by the working class of so 
enormous a sum, acquired without any real sacrifice, would 
of itself be equivalent to a social revolution. If the belief 
to which they are so much inclined, that the profits of 
their employers are too large, and that they would be very 
greatly benefited by combining profits with wages, be 
correct, the command of 100,000,000/. would enable them 
to carry out the principle of co-operation on an enormous 

ci4 
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scale. If they were to continue the same rate of saving 
for an entire generation (not by any sacrifice of comfort, 
but by simple abstinence from impairing their health and 
lowering their character by intemperance) their capital 
would amount after thirty years to 300,000,000/., even sup- 
posing that they were to spend every year the whole income 
of their previous savings. A capital of 300,000,000/. in 
the hands of the working classes would be sufficient to effect 
the universal substitution of co-operative associations of 
working men for the system of employers and employed, 
to make the working population their own masters and 
managers, and to set at rest all questions about the rights 
of labour and capital for ever. Whether such an aboli- 
tion of the class of employers would really be the best 
way in which the working class could apply their capital, 
is another question. But this description of what they 
might do, by the simple use of a very moderate degree of 
self-denial and perseverance, is suflicient to show how 
completely their elevation is within their own power. 

The limit of the improvement to which the working 
population of this country may attain by the use of the 
means which are within their own power, is that which is 
imposed by the nature of things. The extreme theoretical 
limit of increase of their earnings is the productiveness of 
their labour at the particular time and place ; while the 
closeness, with which they can approach this limit in 
practice, depends upon the accumulation of capital in the 
country, together with the share which they may them- 
selves have acquired in it by habits of saving and skilful 
employment of their savings. To the progressive im- 
provement of the productiveness of labour no limit can be 
assigned by us : as it has continued to the present mo- 
ment, and is probably progressing at least as rapidly in 
our own generation as in any other of the long series of 
generations which have preceded it, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that it will continue and be carried in future 
times to a much greater length than we can at present 
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foresee ; and that in this way the limit of improvement in 
the physical condition of the labouring population may be 
raised much higher than at present. Their approximation 
to this limit, by a process depending upon themselves,' 
inust, it is true, be gradual, and will require much more 
than one generation for its entire accomplishment. But 
this is the case with all beneficial agencies, whenever the 
results are to be both great and durable.* It is given to 
man to do great mischief quickly, and at a single stroke ; 
but to do great good slowly, and by repeated efibrts. A 
destructive revolution may be as sudden as a volcano ; but 
the permanent elevation of a class, comprising the ma- 
jority of a nation, must be gradual, like the rise and con- 
solidation of continents. 

The second French Revolution has been more than once 
referred to, in former chapters, to illustrate the fallacious- 
ness of attempts to elevate the condition of the working 
class by legislation or popular violence. When the possi- 
bility of their elevation, by their own self-improvement 
and exertions, is the topic, the mind naturally turns to 
the United States as the country in which the physical 
condition of the working majority of the population is 
higher than has ever before been known in any country, 
and in which this result has been produced entirely by 
the energy and intelligence of the individuals of the class. 
If indeed this superiority of condition of the American 
working class could be ascribed simply to their Uving in 
the midst of unoccupied fertile land, their case could not 
be quoted as a guide or a precedent for the people 
of this country. But this is very far from being the 
case with the whole Union. New England especially 
has no fertile land which can be obtained without pay- 
ing a Considerable price for it, and owes compara- 
tively littl^ to natural advantages : the states, into which 
it is dividedjv^ave been raised to great wealth and pros- 
perity, mainly 15y"the peculiar moral and intellectual 
qualities of the people* Nature has done little more for 
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the New Englanders, than aflFbrd them the possibility of 
doing a great deal for themselves. A soil in great part 
thin or rocky, beneath which neither metals nor coal are 
found — an ungenial climate, with a bitter winter, a late 
spring, and a scorching summer — harsh vicissitudes of 
weathej", which kill youth and beauty in their flower — a 
rocky coast, and a storm-swept sea, are not the circum- 
stances among which a nation would have grown into 
prosperity, if they had not had the main elements of 
prosperity in their own character. The small number of 
favourable external circumstances, which their ingenuity 
and energy have turned to such good account, do not 
differ so greatly from the corresponding circumstances in 
our own country, as at first sight may appear. They 
have the unoccupied fertile lands of Wisconsin and Jowa 
to receive the surplus of their young men, who might be 
superfluous and an incumbrance at home : but this land 
is a thousand miles off^. The sum required to carry to it 
the emigrant from New England, is probably greater than 
the cost of carrying an English emigrant to Montreal. If 
they have the great population of the States to the 
Southward and Westward as customers for their manu- 
factures, we have our colonies and the whole world for 
ours ; and in commercial navigation, with which their 
prosperity commenced, and by which it is still greatly pro- 
moted, their natural advantages are certainly not greater 
than our own. 

It would therefore be diflSicult to show that there is any 
reason in the nature of things why our own working class 
should not attain, by their own exertions, all the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the same class in New England. 
The Governments of the latter country have not interfered 
for the benefit of the working class in any other way, than 
by providing a universal and efficient system of popular 
education, and giving every legal facility to association for 
commercial purposes. If these two things were conferred 
upon our own working population, there would be no 
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reason why they should be in any respect behind the 
New England working men, if they were willing to 
work as long and as hard. In one respect, indeed, the 
British working class enjoys a decided advantage over 
the American. As the rates of interest and profit are 
much higher in the latter country, the return which 
an American capitalist requires from a given capital 
employed in setting labourers to work is much larger 
than in this country ; consequently, if the efficiency of 
labour were the same in the two countries, and therefore 
the total proceeds to be divided between employers and 
employed were the same, there will remain less for the 
American working man. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

ON THE IDEAIij OR BEST POSSIBLE CONDITION OF THE 

WORKINO CLASSES. 

All enquiries into the laws which determine the condition 
of the working classes, and all large and general plans for 
their elevation, should have for their final object some 
state of things supposed to be the most advantageous 
which it is possible to procure for them. This may be 
termed the ideal, or best possible state of the working 
class. Every comprehensive scheme of social reform must 
have reference to some ideal of this kind. The legislators 
and the higher order of statesmen of classical antiquity, 
usually had such an ideal strongly defined in their minds, 
as the type with reference to which they worked : and al- 
though the views which they took of the ultimate ends of 
life were partial and incomplete, the influence of such a 
guiding principle of government led to great results. 
The Spartans had their ideal, of a very narrow, though 
energetic, character ; and they realised it in a great degree, 
remote as it was from the ordinary conditions of life and 
human nature. The Romans of the republic had their 
ideal, more liberal and comprehensive than the Spartan, 
though still exclusive and incomplete : and the attempt to 
realise this, imperfect and transitory as it was, gave such 
an impulse to the energies of the people, that they con- 
quered the world. 

In modem Europe the province of government has been 
so much more limited, and the importance of individual 
and domestic life so much greater, that the kind of specu- 
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lation, which was familiar to the ancients, respecting great 
modifications to be made in the condition and character of 
classes, or of the whole community, was until recently 
much less active and less influential. It is true that 
from the commencement of the middle ages Christianity 
has furnished the modern Europeans with an ideal, 
loftier and more comprehensive than was ever conceived 
by the ancients. But this was an ideal of individual 
character rather than an ideal of human society. In 
practice, the primary object of Christian zeal was the 
salvation of individuals, or the establishment of the 
church as a separate society within the state, rather 
than the improved organisation of temporal society. To 
the devout Christian the commonwealth of Christians, 
the city of God, was in heaven ; he and his fellow-believers 
were pilgrims on a journey towards.it. As for the temporal 
governments, so long as they kept the peace, filled the 
treasury, carried on wars or negociations abroad, and 
granted or maintained the special privileges of those 
classes who were strong enough to insist upon them, they 
conceived that they had performed their part, and left the 
condition of the poorest class to be whatever their own 
conduct or the pressure of circumstances might make it. 
But a reaction has taken place in this respect, owing to 
the interest which general social questions have excited 
within the last half century. Mankind are no longer con- 
tented to leave the state of society as it is, but are looking 
out for some better state which may be substituted for it, 
or at least for such an improvement in the working of 
existing social arrangements as may remove the ground of 
complaint against them. They are once more in search of 
a social ideal. 

This ideal, in the sense in which the word is here used, 
is something very different from the vague and Utopian 
views, which are impracticable because inconsistent with 
human nature or external circumstances. These are not 
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only useless as guides in practice, but are extremely per- 
nicious ; since they tend to excite hopes which cannot be 
gratified, and to withdraw attention from the means which 
promise humbler and more limited, but real advantages. 
They are the commonplaces of demagogues, and the war- 
cries of revolutions. 

The ideal, which is here meant, should be one conceived in 
strict accordance with our experience of human nature, 
and of external physical laws ; it should be such as may re^ 
^sult from agencies actually in operation among us, and be 
essentially a development of something which is at present 
found to answer to some extent. In the language of 
Newton, it should be a vera causa^ not a hypothesis. 

Such an ideal is not only entirely dissimilar from 
visionary or extravagant anticipations, but it is the best 
preservative against the unfounded hopes, rash schemes, 
dangerous convulsions, and bitterdisappointments, to which 
the former give rise. In the present age, those portions 
of the working classes of Europe, who are sufficiently 
active in intellect to occupy themselves with the subn 
ject of their social condition and prospects, will not remain 
•satisfied with things as they are; unless some way is 
•shown them, in which these may be made much better for 
themselves, or at least for their childrrai. It will not be 
always sufficient, that they should be taught by the 
•soundest reasoning, that the measures which they may be 
disposed in their inexperience to adopt, will not accomplish 
the ends they are in search of, the increase of their com- 
forts, and the establishment of their independence ; that 
neither trades unions in Lancashire, nor the shooting of 
agents in Ireland, nor communist revolutions in Trance, 
nor the plunder of bakers' shops in Italy, can do anything 
for their advantage. If reasoning and illustration are 
confined to proving that all the means which their leaders 
suggest to them for changing circumstances for their 
benefit are vain, and the inference which they are expected 
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to draw is, that they must be contented to let things 
remaiu as they are, they will probably not be convinced, 
and will certainly not be satisfied. They are likely to fall 
back upon the tempting, though fallacious doctrines, which 
have been already refuted, or to grasp at the first new 
vission of social regeneration, which an agitation may 
present to them. When the regulaf physician gives up 
the patient, and has nothing but patience and resignation 
to prescribe, the patient is very likely to call in the quack, 
less perhaps from actual faith in his remedy, than because 
he would rather try something, however small the hope of 
cure, than wait for death in inaction. It is therefore 
very important that the proof, that one set of measures will 
not conduce to their objects, should be accompanied by the 
exhibition of some other course of proceeding, by which 
they may, to a great extent, accomplish them. 

Now, the tendency of Political Economy, treated as an 
abstract, science, has been very much to produce an impres- 
sion that, in questions which concern the elevation of the 
working classes, its reasonings end chiefly in negative results. 
Political Economy, treated as in this way, is occupied rather 
with the statement of the laws which account for things as 
they are, than with the recommendation of the methods by 
which they may be made better. This proceeds from the 
nature of a science, the object of which is the discovery 
of abstract truth, as compared with an art, the object of 
which is to show how a useful end is to be attained. 
But the consequence has been, that the class of minds 
who have a difliculty in comprehending the pursuit of 
abstract truth for its own sake, have been disposed to con- 
clude that if the direct object of political economists does 
not appear to be to increase the incomes of the poor, it 
must be to increase the wealth of the rich at their expense ; 
aad hence their science has often been called cold-blooded^, 
hard-hearted, &c. There is no foundation for this accusa- 
tion; since Political Economy, when treated as a science, 
explains the laws of increase and decrease of wages, as 
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well as those of the increase and decrease of profits and 
rent ; so that the art, which corresponds to the science, 
may be used at least as much to promote the increase 
of the former as of the latter. Some account of the pro- 
cess, by which, as the science indicates, the working class 
can improve their condition, is the natural, as well as most 
useful sequel to the application which has been made of 
its reasonings to the refutation of plans of another kind. 

Independently of the restlessness under the present cir- 
cumstances of their condition, which already prevails 
among large classes of the working population, and is likely 
gradually to aflFect the other portions of the mass, as the 
leaven of new ideas and of agitation works its way through 
them, the spirit of philanthropy and social reform is too 
active among the other classes of society to allow them to 
remain contented with things as they are. They will 
continue to seek the improvement of the working men's 
condition; and the result of their interference will be 
diflFerent, according as they have or have not a distinct 
and correct view of some higher condition of this class, 
towards which all their measures for his benefit may be 
directed. 

Among the different views respecting the most desirable 
condition for the working classes, which prevail more or 
less extensively in the present age, one may be described 
as the system of patronage of the working man by the 
classes above him, and of contented and confiding de- 
pendence upon his part. This system, as it is understood 
in this country at the present time, and as it is put in 
practice in our agricultural districts with great and increas- 
ing benevolence and energy, may be fairly summed up 
thus : — Kind treatment and encouragement of the labourer 
by his immediate employer ; occasional assistance and a 
decent cottage at a low rent from the landed proprietor ; 
charity and compassion from his lady; a mild administra- 
tion of the Poor Law ; good medical aid from the Union or 
from charitable foundations in sickness ; and sound Church 
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of England teaching from the clergyman and the school 
master superintended by the clergyman, with a small ad- 
mixture of secular information. On the other hand, it 
is not any part of the plan, that facilities should be fur- 
nished to him for rising to a position in which he would 
cease to be entirely dependent for support, either on his 
weekly wages, the poor-rate, or the kindness of his su* 
periors ; nor that either his education in childhood, or 
his subsequent training, should produce in him such 
an acquaintance with the laws which determine his 
condition, and with the general movement of the world 
around him, as may either enable him to take care of and 
promote his own interest, without reference to his supe- 
riors, or eventually to take an independent part in public 
affairs. 

This system of benevolent patronage of the poor by the 
rich deserves to be spoken of with all respect, on account 
of the great amount of evil which it prevents or mitigates, 
and the extensive interchange of good feelings which it 
tends to call forth between classes whom the modern 
habits of English society would, without it, place in po- 
sitions of absolute and most unsocial isolation from one 
another. So long as any portion of the working class 
have not sufficient intelligence and self-government to 
take care of themselves, it is most desirable that they 
should be taken care of, although imperfectly, by others. 

But if this state of patronage on the one part, and grate- 
ful dependence on the other, were to be proposed as the best 
possible and final condition of the working population, fatal 
objections would at once present themselves. It is evi- 
dently only adapted to the circumstances of an agricul- 
tural population. The squire of the parish and the clergy- 
man are the two pivots upon which the whole system 
turns. The working masses, who fill our great citi«-and 
manufacturing towns, are quite beyond that paternal su- 
perintendence on the part of an individual, or a few indi^ 
viduals, which it supposes. And as the non-agricultural 

B 
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population is in this country much more numerous than 
the agricultural, and is increasing much more rapidly than 
the latter, any system, which is not adapted to them, can 
only be of secondary benefit. Even as applied to the class 
of agricultural labourers, it has this capital defect, that it 
does not contain within itself any adequate check upon the 
increase of population. 

The improvidence of the class of agricultural labourers 
in this respect is extreme. If their numbers do not at pre- 
sent increase at the American rate, it is only in a very 
small degree from right convictions and habits of prudence 
on this subject. What chiefly keeps down the population 
of agricultural districts is migration to the towns and in- 
creased mortality, combined, to some extent, with the eflfect 
of absolute want, or difliculty in finding a residence. 
Now, if the system of charitable patronage were carried 
out with suflScient liberality and universality to render 
the condition [of the whole labouring class in the three 
kingdoms comfortable and satisfactory by its action, it 
would put an end to all that excess of mortality above the 
minimum rate, which is the result of privations of various 
kinds: it would prevent absolute want, and make good 
cottage accommodation abundant. It would very greatly 
diminish emigration. The physical check would be re- 
moved, and no new moral check substituted. In one ge- 
neration the working population would have doubled their 
numbers, and eat up all the means of their patrons. 

It is true that, as this system attributes to the clergy- 
man and the other superiors of the labourers great in- 
fluence over their minds, this influence might be exerted 
for the purpose of communicating to them right views on 
the subject of population. They might be taught, both at 
school and later in life, that it is a sin to marry without 
having saved or inherited some provision for the wants of 
married life ; that it is a sin to have more children than 
there is a clear prospect of being able to rear in health and 
tolerable comfort even in years of dear bread, or more 
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than the state of the labour market promises employment 
for. But a very great change would be required in the 
sentiments of those from whom such teaching must come, 
before they would become the teachers of such Malthusian 
doctrines as these. Even if such doctrines were taught to 
the agricultural labourers, they would hardly produce a 
very great effect upon their conduct, unless their minds 
were previously enlarged and disciplined by a degree of 
familiarity with reasoning, and a habit of governing them- 
selves by the foresight of distant consequences, which are 
inconsistent with the system of dependence. 

But a still more comprehensive objection to the whole 
system is, that it rests on the dependence of the working 
class upon the classes above them ; that is, upon an ele- 
ment of our social state which is growing weaker every 
year. This would alone be a sufficient reason for rejecting 
it as the ideal of wMch social reformers are in search. Mr. 
J. S. Mill's description* of the transition of the working 
class from the state of dependence to the state of inde- 
pendence, both in material and intellectual matters, has 
dispensed all who come after him from enlarging upon this 
great general truth in any other words than his. All 
that need be remarked in this place in connexion with the 
subject is, that the kind of benevolent patronage and gui- 
dance of the poor by the rich, upon which this system is 
based, is still most valuable with respect to a large portion 
of the working population j who are at present both in need 
of it, and willing to accept it. More than one generation, 
probably many generations, must elapse before the whole 
of the class rise above it. It will suit the badly-paid 
working men longer than the well-paid, and the agricultural 
labourers much longer than the operatives of towns. But 
a considerable portion of the body have already either out- 
grown the need of guidance and charity, or suppose that 
they have outgrown it: in either case it is become, as 

* Principles of Political Economy, Chapter on the Future of the Working 
Classes. 
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respects them, impracticable. The continued spread of 
mental activity among this class, which is certain to take 
place, and the improvement in physical condition which, 
as it may be hoped, will on the whole accompany it, will 
tend to produce a similar emancipation among other por- 
tions of the mass in succession ; and some other appropriate 
social conditions will have to be found to suit their new 
state. The patronage of the superior classes is at present 
performing towards the poor a function like to that of a 
hen set to hatch ducks' eggs : until they break the shell, 
her brooding care is precious and indispensable ; but as 
fast as one duckling after another discovers his strength 
and takes to the water, she has nothing to do but to wish 
him success in his new stage of existence, and will only 
lose her time in cackling after him to bring him back. 

The ideal of the Communists is situated at the opposite 
extreme of opinion on social questions. But not only is 
Communism a scheme which is inadmissible as a plan 
for adoption in practice, but for reasons, some of which 
have been given in the Chapter on the subject, the con- 
dition of the community, which it would be likely to pro- 
duce, would not be in itself a desirable one. As its ten- 
dency would be to destroy individual liberty and the 
independence of family life, and to check the state of pro- 
gress which results from the development of mental and 
moral activity in individuals, it cannot be accepted as the 
ideal which is to satisfy the desires of mankind, even sup- 
posing it to be entirely practicable. 

The ideal of another school of reformers is the subdi- 
vision of the land of a country in such a degree, that a 
very large proportion of the heads of families may be free- 
hold proprietors, living on the produce of their own land. 
This degree of subdivision of the land is, as has been ob- 
served in the Chapter upon the subject, strongly condemned 
by most English political economists. On the other hand, 
it has found much favour on the Continent. It has also 
in its favour, so far as the general principle is concerned, 
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tlie authority of classical antiquity. Both the Greeks and 
Romans believed that the possession of the qualities most 
valued by them in the citizen was very closely connected 
with the ownership of land. When, therefore, their object 
was, as at Rome, to diffuse those qualities through the 
bulk of the population, and not, as at Sparta, to confine 
them to a privileged minority, a very great subdivision of 
the land was, according to their views, the foundation of 
a sound social state. In the mind of a Roman, the social 
state of small farms, cultivated by citizen owners, was 
identified with the heroic virtues of his ancestors of the 
early Republic. A class of peasant proprietors, as they 
would now be called, produced the men who came with 
hands hardened by holding the plough to conduct the 
legions to the conquest of Italy ; and from the same class 
were recruited the hardy militia of the early Republic, 
who, under bad generals, suffered themselves to be mown 
down by thousands without shrinking, and began to con-^ 
quer the world as soon as they had good ones. With the 
spread of large estates, and the growth of a town mob of 
landless citizens, came luxury, corruption, dissension, and 
the loss of liberty. But as all the opinions of the ancients 
upon this subject were influenced by their rooted contempt 
for commerce and manufactures (at least among the Ro- 
mans, the Spartans, and the admirers of Spartan insti- 
tutions), and by the general practice of employing slaves 
instead of hired labourers, their authority does not go very 
far towards settling the question. Wherever slavery pre- 
vails, the position of a man working for another man is 
always associated with ideas of subjection and degradation, 
which have no necessary connexion with the relation. 

The economical merits and demerits of peasant pro- 
prietorship have been already discussed in a former Chapter. 
The particular point to be considered here, is the claim of 
the state of society, which a very general subdivision of the 
land produces, to be recognised as the true social ideal, 

93 
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that is, as the best condition of the mass of mankind which 
they are ever to attain. 

Now, after allowing all that is allege.d in favour of 
the condition of small proprietors, and taking our idea 
of them from the descriptions which the advocates of the 
system give for the purpose of recommending it, it appears 
that its success implies a state of very severe and con- 
tinuous labour on the part of the proprietors and their 
families, Mr. J. S. Mill *, in his vindication of the state of 
peasant proprietorship from the general condemnation 
with which it had been treated by preceding writers, has 
extracted passages from various writers in praise of this 
state. One of its features, on which these writers lay the 
greatest stress, is the extremely laborious life which the 
small owners are induced to lead by the feeling of pro- 
prietorship, and the struggle to maintain their indepen- 
dence. It is indeed the excess of labour extracted from 
the working population by the stimulus of proprietorship, 
over the amount of work which the hired labourers em- 
ployed in the system of large farms give for their wages, 
which is to be set against the tendency of large farms to 
favour the economy of labour in production. 

The life of unremitting toil and anxious frugality which 
characterises the peasant proprietor, although it may be, 
upon the whole, an improvement upon the actual life of 
large classes of hired agricultural labourers as they are at 
present found, cannot be considered in itself so desirable 
a condition that it can be accepted with satisfaction as the 
ideal of the working man's condition. Labour is good for 
man, but it is not good for man that his life should be all 
labour. The mode of life which experience shows to be 
best for the individuals of those classes who have to a 
considerable extent the power of choosing their own pur- 
suits, the employment, that is, of a large portion of their 
time in the energetic practice of some useful employment, 

♦ Principles of Political Economy. 
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combined with the reserve of another considerable portion 
for repose, recreation, family enjoyment, study, and spi- 
ritual self-withdrawal from worldly interests, must be the 
mode of life which is in itself the best suited to human 
nature. Now the life of a hired workman in a trade in 
which the hours are moderate, and the work neither un- 
healthy nor exhausting, who can dismiss all thought of 
his work from the moment he puts on his coat, is much 
more consistent with such a state than that of the very 
small proprietor, as it is generally described. 

We are so much in the habit of considering habits of 
self-indulgence, improvidence, and apathy, whether they 
take the form of intemperance, irregularity, or carelessness 
in work, want of economy, or simply premature and com- 
fortless marriages, as the faults from which the working 
class are to be converted, that we are disposed to con- 
sider any change which would make them live for the mere 
purpose of labour and saving as a great improvement. 
And such it really is, when compared with the low state 
of mind and habits of those men among the working 
class, who live in beer shops and gin palaces, neglect their 
work, and contract pauper marriages. But when the ob- 
ject is not merely to apply a temporary cure to the vices 
of individuals among the class, but to find a state of things 
which shall be in itself good and satisfactory, a reasonable 
amount of leisure from labour and care appears to be an 
essential element of such a state. Now if this is to be 
consistent with the enjoyment by the working man of a 
competent supply of necessaries and comforts, it can only 
be when his labour is rendered very productive by com- 
bination with a large proportion of animal labour, ma- 
chinery, science, and the advantages of division and com- 
bination of manual labour : and the realisation of these 
conditions requires, that industry, whether in agriculture, 
manufactures, or commerce, should be conducted on a 
great scale. 

That the system of peasant proprietorship causes a great 

r4 
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amount of labour to be expended with a very small degree 
of productiveness, appears from the statements of its advo- 
cates* They remark, that the peasant will perform many 
works of improvement upon his farm, which would not 
remunerate a capitalist for his outlay in paying for labour, 
but which the peasant will execute, because his own labour 
costs him nothing. In other words, the possession of 
land tempts the peasants to expend a considerable amount 
of their labour in work of such little value, that the whole 
proceeds of it are not worth the wages which an employer 
would have to pay for it. This is certainly a proof of the 
effects of the system in stimulating industry ; but it is 
also a proof that it tends to establish a very low rate of 
productiveness of labour. 

Another tendency of this state of society, which is 
closely connected with those which have been mentioned, 
is to produce an extreme concentration of all the thoughts, 
desires, and affections of the peasant owner upon his pro- 
perty, and upon the means by which he is to retain it. 
This state of mind has been described in a rather poetical 
but forcible manner by M. Michelet*, a great admirer of 
peasant proprietorship:- 



'* If we would know the inmost thought, the passion of the French peasant, it 
may be done very easily. Let us walk out into the fields on a Sunday, and 
follow him. He is going towards that field before us. It is two o'clock ; his 
wife is at vespers ; he is in his Sunday dress ; assuredly he is going to visit his 
mistress. What mistress P His piece of land. I do not say that he will go 
directly to it. To->day he is free ; at liberty to go there or not. Does he not 
go there every day in the week ? Accordingly he turns away ; he walks in 

another direction ; he has something to do elsewhere And yet 

he goes there. It is true he was passing close by it. He looks at it, but it is 
not to be supposed he will enter the field ; what has he to do there ? And yet 
he enters. But surely he will not begin working. He is in his Sunday dress ; 
has his blouse and clean shirt on. Still there is no reason why he should not 
pull up a noxious weed here, throw aside a stone there. This stump too is in 
the way. But he has not his pickaxe : that must be left for to-morrow. Then 
he crosses his arms, and stands gazing upon his land, grave and thoughtful, 
{le gazes long, very long, and seems to forget himself in the contemplation.* 



»♦ 



Le Peuple, par J. Michelet, 
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This idea of the tendency to the absorption of the whole 
man in his little property, is confirmed by the more prosaic 
accounts of other writers. Now this much may be con- 
ceded to M. Michelet, that if the peasant is not to accom- 
pany his wife to the vespers, at which he might, perhaps, 
learn that his soul and intellect were given to him for 
higher objects than to be enslaved to a plot of ground ; 
and if the only choice open to him is supposed to be 
between a walk to his field and a walk to the wine-shop, 
it is well that the attraction of the latter should be weaker 
than that of the former. But the state of mind which ia 
here pictured is, at the best, only the lesser of two evils, 
each of them very great. The character is that of a 
miser : for the miser is a man whose soul is so absorbed in 
the idea and passion of property, and so empty of all other 
subjects of interest, that even at the times when he is not at 
work, he can find no other subject agreeable or interesting 
enough to divert him from it. Such a poverty of the in- 
tellectual and moral nature would be deservedly despised 
in any other station of life ; and the ultimate prospect 
of the working masses would be unpromising, if such 
stunting of the best parts of their nature were to be any 
part of the training by which they might realise it. 

Yet this excessive devotion of the mind to the idea 
of property, seems closely connected with the excess of 
peasant proprietorship in thickly-peopled countries ; since 
the unremitting labour which characterises that state, and 
is essential to the enjoyment of a tolerable supply of 
necessaries and comforts under it, must be sustained by 
an equal intensity of the motive which produces it.* 

♦ As Mr. J. S. Mill was referred to in the chapter on Peasant Proprietor- 
ship as more favourable to that state of society than most English writers, the 
following extract from hb chapter " On the Future of the Working Classes " is 
quoted to show that his approbation is only qualified ; and that his judgment 
respecting its claim to be considered the best possible, or what has been here 
called the ideal state of society, is not inconsistent with the views expressed in 
this Chapter, but rather supports them. 

" The opinion expressed in a former part of this treatise respecting small 
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landed properties and peasant proprietors, may have made the reader anticij)ate 
that a wide diffusion of property in land is the resource on which I rely for ex- 
empting at least the agricultural labourers from exclusive dependence on labour 
for hire. Such, however, is not my opinion. I indeed deem that form of agri-* 
cultural economy to be most groundlessly decried, and to be greatly preferable, 
in its aggregate effects on human happiness, to hired labour in any form in which 
it exists at present, because the prudential check to population acts more directly, 
and is shown by experience to be more efficacious ; and because, in point of 
security, of independence, of exercise for the moral faculties and for the intel- 
lect, the state of a peasant proprietor is far nearer to what the state of the 
labourers should be, than the condition of an agriculturist in this or any other 
country of hired labour. Where the former syst-em already exists, and works 
on the whole satisfactorily, I should regret, in the present state of human intel- 
ligence, to see it abolished in order to make way for the other, under a pedantic 
notion of agricultural improvement as a thing necessarily the same in every 
diversity of circumstances. In a backward state of industrial improvement, as 
in Ireland, I should urge its introduction, in preference to an exclusive system 
of hired labour ; as a more powerful instrument for raising a population from 
semi-savage listlessness and recklessness, to habits of persevering industry and 
prudent calculation. But a people who have once adopted the large system of 
production, either in manufactures or agriculture, are not likely to recede from 
it ; nor, when population is kept in due proportion to the means of support, is 
there any sufficient reason why they should. Labour is unquestionably more 
productive on the system of large industrial enterprises ; the produce, if not 
greater absolutely, is greater in proportion to the labour employed : the same 
number of persons can be supported equally well with less toil and greater 
leisure ; which will be wholly an advantage as soon as civilisation and improve'* 
ment have so far advanced, that what is a benefit to the whole shall be a benefit 
to each individual composing it.** — Political Economy, by J. S. Mill. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

IDEAL OB BEST POSSIBLE CONDITION OF THE WORKING 

CLASSES — continued. 

If neither the Communist ideal, nor the ideal of a nation 
of labouring small freeholders can be accepted, as present- 
ing the best possible eventual condition of the working 
classes, it remains to be seen what kind and degree of 
elevation they can attain in a state of society characterised 
by production conducted on a large scale, and therefore 
requiring large capitals, and great and numerous social 
distinctions. 

One important characteristic of such a social state, 
wherever it has hitherto existed, has been a great prepon- 
derance in numbers of the nonagricultural over the agri- 
cultural population. We know from the example of Great 
Britain, that even when the land is thickly populated, and 
agriculture, over a great part of it, is very backward, the 
labour of one family in raising food is sufficient to support 
two other families besides itself.* 

The question which is thus raised is peculiarly impor- 
tant to ourselves, since the state of society which has been 
described is our own ; and it therefore coincides with the 
question, whether this nation is at present on the true 
road to the attainment of the greatest happiness of the 
mass of its members, or whether, as has been often sug- 

* This was estimated to be the fact before the repeal of the com laws, and of 
the heavy duties upon other articles of agricultural produce ; and when the 
importation of com and other necessary articles of food was in ordinary years 
insignificant in proportion to our consumption. 
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gested, it ought to change the direction of its social 
movement. 

In estimating the degree of elevation to which the mass 
of the people may attain under this form of society, it 
will be fair to assume that the working class will them- 
selves use for their own benefit the means which have 
been shown in the preceding Chapters, and particularly in 
the last, to be in their own power. It may also be 
assumed, that the other classes of the nation, as well as 
the legislature, will furnish them with all the secondary, 
but still important facilities and encouragement, which 
have been mentioned as being within their province. It 
may be reasonably hoped that these assumptions repre- 
sent what will actually occur, since the present age is 
characterised by a strong increasing disposition on the 
part both of a large portion of the working class, and of 
the other classes who possess the power of aiding them, to 
set on foot such a process of general improvement. At 
any rate, in a speculation the object of which is to give 
some representation of the best state of that class which 
it is possible to produce, the assumption, that all will be 
done which may be done, is a legitimate basis to build on. 

Thus it may be assumed that a good and universal 
system of public instruction will be provided ; and that it 
will, in addition to other kinds of instruction, communi- 
cate to all classes a knowledge of the laws which determine 
the condition of classes and of individuals; and that it 
will also be directed towards qualifying individuals for 
discharging with intelligence and good will the special 
functions to which they are destined in after-life. It may 
be equally assumed, that whatever facilities can be given 
by the laws to the working man, for using his funds or 
his labour in all the ways which may promise an improve- 
ment in his income, will be furnished to him. Passing 
from these matters, which depend upon, or can be 
promoted by the rich or by the state, to the far more 
important part of the work, which rests with the working 
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population theraselvjes, it may be assumed that intempe- 
rance will be reduced within narrow limits, that a desire to 
better their condition will become general, and will lead 
to the general prevalence of habits of saving, alacrity in 
labour, and a readiness to use all means and opportunities 
for increasing their earnings. Further, it must be sup- 
posed that really provident habits in respect to marriage 
will be firmly established among the class. Provident 
habits in this respect have been explained in the last Chap- 
ter to include two things: first, that a young couple should 
not marry unless they possess some funds suflicient to the 
decent establishment of their household, and for providing 
some resources against the exigencies of married life ; 
secondly, that they should either not marry at all, or not 
marry to remain in their own country, unless they could 
reasonably calculate upon earnings adequate to supporting 
a family in comfort, and therefore considerably larger 
than what would furnish bare necessaries; and that 
consequently, so long as the wages of any class remained 
below the standard of comfort, its numbers would be in 
a constant course of diminution, either from the small 
number of births or the amount of emigration among the 
families belonging to it, until in one, or at the most two 
generations, the reduced supply of the particular kind of 
labour raised its remuneration to that standard. In short, 
it may be assumed that the working population will come 
to govern themselves by the same principle by which the 
middle class govern themselves at present ; that they will 
establish in their minds a minimum rate of income, below 
which they all consider it is wrong to marry, this minimum 
being considerably above the necessary limit of subsistence 
upon which the very poorest class in the community are 
always pressed down, whenever providence is not universal. 
One characteristic of the state of things which is here 
supposed, would be the very general possession of a certain 
amount of property by the working population. In the 
earliest stages of it, savings would be chiefly practised 
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by the highly-paid members of the working class, 
among whom, even at present, the will to save alone is 
wanting. As the wages of the kinds of workmen whose 
earnings are low were raised by 'their determination 
not to make pauper marriages, the practice of saving 
would extend among them. The second generation, suc- 
ceeding parents who had accumulated funds, would only 
have not to waste them, or by farther abstinence on their 
part they might double them. The small funds thus 
created would be employed as capital in productive 
industry, wherever experience might show that such an 
employment would be advantageous. Wherever it might 
be found that working men by clubbing together their 
funds could carry on a particular business with profit, t^e 
practice of doing so would spread rapidly. Others would 
invest their capital in joint-stock undertakings; and if 
the payment of their labour by a share in profits were 
found to be more desirable for the working population at 
large than fixed wages, it would be adopted, because, when 
the number of workmen is barely sufficient for the 
demand, and they are well off, the capitalist is only too 
glad to make their connexion with him satisfactory to 
themselves. 

The extent to which the principle of co-operation in its 
various forms would be carried, would under such circum- 
stances only be limited by their own experience of the 
cases in which it would or would not be beneficial to them. 

Improvements in the productiveness of labour would 
be likely to proceed with greater rapidity in such a state 
of society, on account of the general activity of mind 
among the whole population which would be generated by 
it ; and the whole population would enjoy the benefit of 
every such improvement in increased enjoyments, or 
decreased labour, when once the most numerous class had 
ceased to neutralise it, as at present, by multiplying up 
to it. 

Whenever an improvement in production, or any other 
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favourable chance, increases the amount of necessaries and 
comforts which can be procured with a given quantity of 
labour, there are three ways in which every class in the 
community may take out their share of the benefit which 
is thus provided for them ; increased supply of comforts, 
diminished severity of labour, or more rapid breeding of 
children. Hitherto there has always been a class who 
have preferred to take out their share in the last form, 
and have therefore been always kept very near the minimum 
of subsistence. But we are now supposing that class to 
become determined to take out its share of future im- 
provements, chiefly at first in increased comforts, then in 
diminished labour, and not in increasing its numbers 
until after a considerable rise it its condition. 

The increase of the national capital would be accelerated 
by the addition of the large savings of the working class 
to the savings of the other classes on which it is at present 
dependent. The rate of increase of the population being 
kept below the rate of increase of capital by general habits 
of prudence, the rate of wages would have a constant 
tendency to rise and to encroach upon the rates of profit 
and interest. This course of things would go on until the 
latter were reduced to a minimum. 

Now, to say that profits are reduced to the minimum 
rate, is to say that the working class receive the maximum 
share of the proceeds of their labour which is possible. 
While the working class would, by virtue of their high 
rate of wages, habits of saving, and productive employ- 
ment of their savings, continually increase in wealth, the 
accumulation of wealth among the class of employers and 
capitalists would, as a consequence of the diminishing rates 
of profit and interest, become very slow, and at last pro- 
bably cease altogether ; and thus the capital belonging to 
the latter would tend to a stationary amount, while their 
revenue would tend to be actually reduced in amount.* In 

* The income of the class of landed proprietors would probably not be dimi- 
nished by the progress of society which we are considering : and the value of 
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proportion as the working class rose in general intelligence 
and commercial experience, as well as in the command of 
funds, they would more and more encroach upon the 
industrial province of the other classes. The more too 
that intelligence and general information became diffused 
among all classes, the less would individuals be able to 
amass great fortunes by great individual superiority. The 
extension of the joint-stock principle would act in a 
similar manner, in reducing the value of large capitals 
combined with personal qualities. 

In these various ways the course of things would tend 
continually to increase the proportion of the aggregate 
capital and aggregate income possessed by the working 
class, and to diminish in a corresponding degree the pro-* 
portion of both retained by the other classes. 

In this manner eventually, through the gradual growth 
of the working class of the nation in wealth and intelli- 
gence, and the retardation and eventual stoppage of the 
accumulation of wealth among the richer classes, the dimi- 
nished superiority of the latter over the former in personal 
qualities, and the division of the management of industrial 
enterprises between the two classes, the intensity of ex- 
isting social inequalities would be very greatly dimi- 
nished ; although, so far as can be at present foreseen, it 
will neither be possible nor desirable that they should be 
altogether done away with for the purpose of reducing all 
classes and individuals to one unexciting level. 

In the course of the improvement in the position of the 
working class which is here supposed, they may be ex- 
pected to attain to a position, in which they may acquire 
not only the necessaries, but the most important comforts 



the principal of their property would be augmented by the diminution of the 
rate of interest, which would increase the number of years' purchase at which 
their land would sell. As this essay is confined to that part of the social 
science which concerns the two classes of manual labourers and capitalist- 
employers, as little reference has throughout been made to the other classes as 
ii consistent with the avoidance of positive errors in the conclusions arrived at. 
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of life with a moderate amount of labour ; so that a con- 
siderable portion may remain for recreation, for mental 
improvement, or for other purposes distinct from the mere 
provision of physical comforts. An attempt to establish 
short hours of work, or to multiply holidays by artificial 
means, will fail ; because, if the present intensity of labour 
does not, at the present degree of productiveness of labour, 
give more than the necessaries of life to the poorest class, 
any considerable diminution of that intensity would leave 
them with less than necessaries. But if the diminution 
were to be the consequence of increased productiveness 
of labour, combined with the general acquisition by the 
working class of a larger share in the total proceeds of 
their labour, it would be an unmixed good. 

Besides the effect of improvements in production, there 
is another class of improvements, the influence of which 
in increasing the comfort and enjoyments of the poorer 
portions of the community, is already considerable, and 
likely to become much greater. These may be described 
generally as the application of the principle of association, 
and the management of operations upon a great scale to 
the provision of all kinds of supplies and accommodation 
for the purpose of furnishing them at a rate very much 
lower than that at which they could be obtained by iso- 
lated individuals. The supply of water in towns, the use 
of clubs among the upper and middle classes, and the intro- 
duction into the retail trade in great towns of the principle 
of small profits and large sales, will serve as examples of a 
class, which is too numerous and miscellaneous for a more 
particular description, and the value of which is probably at 
present developed only in a small degree. Under the system 
of constant supply, every house in a great town may be 
supplied with an unlimited quantity of water for an 
insignificant weekly sum ; while the procuring even of an 
insufficient supply, if left to be done by each family for 
themselves, would be a heavy burthen upon the poor, and 
a serious tax even upon persons of moderate income. 

s 
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By pajmaent of a few pounds yearly as subscription to a 
club, a man of the upper or middle classes may spend all 
his hours in a palace, except those hours which are con- 
sumed in sleep ; and may enjoy either gratuitously or at 
a small expense most of the luxuries which, before the 
introduction of these institutions, were confined to the 
possessors of incomes of many thousands a-year. A large 
retail shop in a great town, conducted on the principle of 
low prices and large returns, will probably sell at a profit 
of 10 per cent, an article on which the keeper of a small 
village shop must, in order to live, ask 30 per cent 

The insignificance of individual transactions in retail 
trade may cause such an improvement as this to appear 
at first sight not a very important matter. Yet a dimi- 
nution in the rate of retail profits has, in fact, the same 
efifect to the consumers — that is, to all the individuals of a 
nation — as an improvement in production to the same 
extent. If a reduction of 20 per cent could be efifected in 
the retail prices of all commodities, the result would be 
the same as if the income of every individual in the country 
were increased one-fifth, or as if the progress of improve-* 
ments in production were to add one-fifth to the pro- 
ductiveness of labour. The working class at present, in 
general, buy very badly ; that is, they pay for the articles 
of their consumption a large per centage above the cost of 
production. This proceeds partly from their want of 
knowledge and opportunities, and partly from the fact, that 
the prevalence of improvident habits among them obliges 
them to buy in very small quantities. There is therefore 
a great margin for improvement in their case. 

Taking into account the prospect of future improve- 
ments in production, improvements in distribution, im- 
provements in all forms of combinations for supplying 
great numbers in common with the accommodations or 
supplies which they require, and the gradual diffusion of 
property and profits among the working class, and always 
supposing that there is tq be no reckless and degraded 
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class, as at present, to neutralize the elevating action of 
these causes by breeding up to the limits of poverty and 
want, it seems reasonable to hope that the whole working 
population might enjoy strengthening diet, comfortable 
lodging, and comfortable clothing, with a small surplus 
for other purposes; and yet that their number of hours 
of weekly labour might be considerably smaller than is 
usually the case at present. * 

* As the prospect of a very considerable future improvement in the condition 
of the Whole working population depends upon the reasonableness of the antici- 
pation expressed in the text, the following figures are interesting, as bearing 
upon the subject. Mr. M*Culloch (Statistical Account of the British Empire) 
estimated the aggregate income of the inhabitants of Great Britain in 1847 at 
370,000,000/. Mr. Greg, in a passage quoted in a previous chapter, has esti- 
mated the aggregate income of the labouring classes of Great Britain (including 
the wages of domestic servants, but not including their keep) at 140,000,000/. 
This was in 1850 or 1851, but as the per centage of increase of income in the 
country cannot have been very great between 1847 and 1850, there will not 
be any great error in comparing one estimate with the other. As IMr. Greg 
estimates the labouring population of Great Britain, whose incomes make 
up the 140,000,000/., at three-fourths of the nation, and the propertied classes 
at one-fourth, and this supposition appears to allow a full, if not an excessive, 
proportion of numbers to the former class, the estimate of 140,000,000/. is 
iprobably not below the truth. On the other hand, Mr. M*Culloch*8 estimate 
of the aggregate income of all classes may be adopted with much confidence, 
as not excessive, both from the high authority of that gentleman on a subject 
of this nature, and from the fact that the returns under the income tax 
showed an aggregate income of about half the amount, leaving only an 
equal amount for the whole of the working majority of the nation, for all 
incomes between 150/. a year, and the point at which wages begin, and 
for omissions and undervaluation in the returns. The income of the workinsr 
classes must have been considerably larger during 1853 than in 1850, as 
wages have risen and fewer men have been without work ; but the income of 
other classes has also increased. If, then, we take the income of the working 
population in their present position at 140,000,000/., and that of all other classes 
at 230,000,000/., it seems not unreasonable to suppose that their proportion of 
the total income of the nation might in the course of time be increased by the 
various processes described in the present chapter, until one-half should be 
added to their proportion in the distribution of the aggregate amount. That is^ 
if the total continued to be represented by 370,000,000/., their share would be 
represented by 210,000,000/., being 160,000,000/. for the minority of the nation, 
consisting of all the persons exempt from manual labour. Of course any such 
process must require a long time for its completion ; since the whole tenor of 
the preceding portions of this work has shown that any attempt to accelerate it, 
either by legislation, violence, or any other short cut to the result, must be a 
failure. Now if we suppose such an increase of 50 per cent, in the average in- 
come of all the labouring population, and moreover suppose that the greatest 

s 2 
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In this anticipation, it is not assumed that universal 
equality of property is to be produced even in this ulti- 
mate stage of elevation of the working class. So far as 
it is possible to form an opinion, or rather to venture a 
conjecture respecting a state of things so distant from 
ourselves, it is probable that it will always be expedient 
to allow individuals to accumulate wealth according to 
their several abilities, opportunities, and dispositions ; and 
although the general prevalence of information, mental 
activity, and facilities for employment in productive 
industry, will tend to diminish the degree of advantage, 
which personal qualities or position give to one man over 
another, they can never, under any system short of abso- 
lute Communism, put an end to it. 

Up to this point we have considered the elevation of the 
working majority of mankind, in respect to the improve- 



portion of this increase were distributed among the poorest portions of the class 
(as would be the case if they were actuated by the determination supposed in 
this chapter), it is certain that the position of the above class would become 
comfortable and satisfactory, if combined with good management in other re- 
spects. It Is true that this view supposes them to work as hard as at present, 
in order that the production may not fall off. But, on the other hand, it makes 
no allowance for future improvements in production or distribution. Now there 
can be no reasonable doubt that these may be correct to a very considerable 
extent ; and if they are supposed not to be neutralised by a rapid increase of 
population, they will admit of a diminution in the severity of labour, without 
diminution of production, in the proportion of the saving of labour, or of in- 
terest on capital effected by the improvement. Let us suppose that improve- 
ments will hereafter be carried to the extent of reducing the cost of all articles 
to the consumer 20 per cent, on an average — a supposition which will probably 
be admitted by all to be very moderate. This will admit of the maintenance 
of the present amount of consumption with one-fifth less labour. In other 
words, if the present average length of the week's work of a manual labourer be 
taken at ten hours for six days, or sixty hours per week, it might either be re- 
duced to eight hours per day for six days, or to ten hours per day for five days, 
with a whole holiday on the sixth day, in addition to the present holiday on 
Sunday. 

Whatever may be thought of this particular calculation, the comparison of the 
estimated amount of the income of the whole nation with the estimated amount 
of the income of the labouring majority in it is sufficient to show that even with- 
out supposing any further improvements in production, and supposing only the 
universality of prudential restraints upon population, the prevalence of universal 
comfort among all classes is even at present a question of distribution only. 
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ttient of their physical position, — that is, the increase of 
their income, or command of necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries, and the diminution of the severity of their 
labour. But this is not all that is to be desired for 
them. Indeed, when once a sufficient and secure supply 
of necessaries, and a moderate supply of very simple 
comforts have been provided, any further improvement 
in a man's chances of happiness depends much more upon 
social, moral, and intellectual advantages or disadvantages 
than upon any new addition to his command over material 
objects. 

Now one consequence of the general increase of the 
income of the working class, together with their greater 
independence in their industrial relations, would be a much 
nearer approximation to social equality than at present 
exists. Not only will the differences in the wealth of 
different classes be less violent than at present, but they 
will be of less social importance. Superiority of wealth 
will give much less superiority of enjoyment or influence 
to a man in a state of society in which no man will be so 
very poor or helpless as to be at the mercy or absolute 
disposal of another man ; and in which the means of intel- 
lectual improvement, and even of recreation, are brought 
so much within the reach of all, that wealth cannot pro- 
cure very much more for its possessor. In the United 
States there are men as rich as the very rich men of 
Europe, but the advantages which they derive from being 
very rich are much smaller. Accordingly, although the 
eagerness to make money is at least as great in that coun- 
try as any other, the importance attached to the possession 
of it appears to be smaller ; and the loss of it is certainly 
in general less painful. Among ourselves, the tendency 
of all circumstances is to produce an approximation to 
equality in means of improvement, means of enjoyment, 
social habits, and social intei'course among all classes 
above the working class : what is here anticipated is, that 
the further progress of the world will eventually produce 

8 3 
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a similar approximation between these classes and the 
working class. 

A considerable improvement in the way of living of the 
working class, combined with the increased mental culti- 
vation and general respectability of moral conduct with 
which it must be associated, since these qualities would be 
the chief agents in producing it, would facilitate a much 
greater frequency and freedom of social intercourse 
between diflFerent classes than at present prevails. Social 
exclusiveness, the absence of all familiar intercourse 
between diflFerent classes, is characteristic of our modem 
social state. This isolation of diflFerent classes from one 
another, as respects the private life of individuals, prevails 
in a greater degree than in former ages, or than among 
other less advanced nations in the present day. In the 
Middle Ages, the nobles and their retainers, who dined at 
the same table, although the former sat above the salt 
and the latter below it, enjoyed more interchange of 
ideas and sympathy of feeling with one another than 
the corresponding ranks in the present age. The case 
was the same with the farmer and his labourers, who 
also met at the same table, and had for the most part 
common objects of interest. In the East, at the present 
time, the rich man and his slaves will be on easier terms 
together than persons much less widely separated by 
diflFerence of station among ourselves* 

The change of things in this respect has sometimes been 
spoken of as if it were a sign of deterioration in our social 
arrangements, and a reason for desiring the return of an 
earlier state of society. But if we examine into the 
causes which have produced it, it will Appear that it should 
rather be considered as a circumstance incident to the 
transition to a better state of things than the old ; 
although during the transition period in which our own 
generation happens to be placed, it produces incon- 
venience, by making the relations between diflFerent classes 
uneasy and ill-defined. 
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One great cause of the social isolation of different classes 
in the present age is the great advance which the superior 
classes have made in instruction, refinement, and pro- 
priety of external conduct; while the improvement of the 
worWng population in these respects, although very great 
in the case of great numbers, has not been sufficient, as 
regards the whole body, to prevent the interval between 
them and the classes above them from becoming greater 
than before. 

In the Middle Ages, although the differences in power 
were much greater than at present, the differences of mind 
and manners were much smaller. The baron's retainer 
could talk of war and hunting, corn and cattle ; and the 
baron himself could talk of little else. The farmer of the 
old time was likely to possess little more education or 
refinement than his labourer. The same is the case with 
the rich man and the slave in the East at present ; each 
has received many gifts from nature, and has added little 
to them by art. In a more remote age, the class of rich 
citizens and poor citizens in the ancient republics had 
far more in common than the corresponding portions of 
our own nation. The poorest citizen of Athens might sit 
down at the public dinner of his tribe by the side of the 
richest and noblest born among its members, without any 
great difficulty of social converse between them. If the 
threadbare cloak of the former formed a contrast with the 
gold rings and gems of the latter, in their minds and tastes 
they had more points in common than points of difference- 
Each had listened to the last speech of Pericles, been 
equally moved by the newest tragedy of Sophocles, and 
criticised the latest productions of Phidias; each had 
sailed in the recent expedition against the Peloponnesians, 
although the one may have sat at the stern as trierarch, 
while the other pulled in the upper tier of oars ; each had 
received the same out-of-doors training of the market-place, 
the assembly, the theatre, and the camp ; and the graceful 
Ionian nature, which was common tx> both, threw an air 

8 4 
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of softness and refinement into the manners of each, 
although the rich man may have derived a more brilliant 
polish from the expensive lessons of the Sophists and 
Aspasia. Even in times more modern than the Middle 
Ages, an upper class and middle class who drank hard, 
swore hard, and delighted in bull-baiting, cock fights, and 
similar pastimes, and had, as far as the majority were con- 
cerned, only feeble and contracted intellectual tastes, had 
much that was common to them with the still more unre-? 
fined masses beneath them. 

But in the present day refinement of manners and 
tastes, and intellectual pursuits of one kind or another, 
have become very general, both among the upper and the 
middle classes. The great increase of intellectual culture 
and attainments among the female portion of these has at 
once promoted these improvements, and has contributed 
to modify the tone of the whole body, by the increased 
influence which it has given to the opinions and senti- 
ments of that sex. Without undertaking the impossible 
and presumptuous task of weighing the amount of moral 
evil in our own generation, as compared with its prede- 
cessors, it may at least be said, that, in the present time, 
it is combined with much more regard for appearances, 
and generally shows itself in less revolting forms than 
formerly; and that the present age has succeeded in a 
far greater degree than its predecessors in realising 
Burke's well-known, though very questionable, maxim, 
that "Vice loses half its evil by losing all its grossness." 
On the other hand, although numbers of working men 
raise themselves by uncommon ability and resolution to 
an equality with the class above them, and there is an 
improvement in the average conduct, mind, and tastes of 
the whole class, there remains so much of the coarser and 
more open forms of evil among a large portion as to con- 
stitute an extremely marked distinction between them 
and their superiors in social station. 

The difference of mind and manners between the two 
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portions of the nation is thus too great to admit of any 
social intercourse between one class and the other. Phi- 
lanthropy, religion, or politics may bring the two together 
for special objects and for a short time ; but as soon as 
the immediate occasion is past, each shrinks back into the 
distinct atmosphere which is congenial to it. This social 
exclusiveness cannot be considered as a fault, where there 
is an entire difference in ideas and habits, since it is in- 
evitable. Charity may bridge over the gulf between the 
rich and the poor so far as mere beneficence is concerned ; 
but community of mind and feeling can alone fill it up. 

The other cause which contributes to render intercourse 
between different classes difficult and unfrequent is the 
combination of political or civil equality with great in* 
equality of social position. So long as the relations of 
superiority and inferiority, command and obedience, pa- 
tronage and dependence, are fully established and frankly 
recognised, the communications between the superior and 
the inferior class are comparatively free from embarrass- 
ment; each knows its position and accepts the consequences 
which follow from it. Wherever, on the other hand, entire 
equality prevails, and is fully recognised, intercourse goes 
on with ease, as among equals. But in England, at the 
present time, a large portion of the working class are 
beginning to outgrow the relations of inferiority and 
dependence ; while they are not yet sufficiently advanced 
either in education, habits, or independence of position for 
relations of equality. They do not ask for charity, they 
will not submit to be directed, they will not accept conde- 
scension, and yet they are still very far from the position in 
which intercourse on equal terms would be either practicable 
or desirable. Hence the portion of the labouring population, 
whose relations with the superior classes are at present 
the most easy, are the poorest and least advanced sections 
of the class of agricultural labourers ; because these are 
still glad to receive charity, and not altogether above 
guidance and direction from those who dispense it. 
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If we consider the nature of these two causes of tlie 
more complete social isolation of diflferent classes in the 
present age than that which prevailed in a less advanced 
state of society, it will appear that they are in themselves 
signs of a change for the better, both in men and in 
social arrangements. For the increase in the interval 
between the working class and those above them in 
regard to education, refinement, and propriety has been 
produced not by the degradation of the former, since they 
have, on the contrary, improved to a considerable extent, 
but by the greater improvement of the latter; and the 
elevation of the standard of one class is not only good in 
itself, but must tend eventually to elevate all the others. 
And the approximation to equality among different parts 
of the nation is also a movement in a right direction, 
although it may occasion difficulty and uneasiness while it 
is partial and incomplete. 

If the economical condition of the working majority of 
the nation were to be improved to the extent which has 
been described in the former part of this chapter, it would 
tend to diminish very greatly the differences which se- 
parate them from the other classes, and to facilitate social 
intercourse between them. The extreme poverty and in- 
cessant bodily toil of a large proportion of the labouring 
class are the fundamental causes of the very great di- 
vergence between them and the other portions of the 
nation in mind and manners ; an increase of income suffi- 
cient to admit of the improvement of their habits of life 
and leisure for mental culture, combined with the universal 
provision of means for instructing the mind and improving 
the taste, might bring about a degree of approximation 
between the personal qualities of the workman and the 
gentleman, such as would appear altogether Utopian, if 
judged by the mere experience of our own day. What- 
ever the Athenians accomplished in this respect, our de- 
scendants may be able to accomplish, and much more, for 
they will have Christianity instead of paganism, all the 
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additions made and to be made to human knowledge 
since the time of the ancients, and the benefit of an 
immense improvement in industrial processes and or- 
ganisation ; and if the Anglo-Saxon type is inferior to the 
Ionian in the spontaneous activity of the aesthetic element, 
it is probably superior in some important moral qualities. 

The ancient Athenians, democratic as they were, made 
no attempt to level the differences of wealth. There were 
very rich citizens and very poor ones: but the wealth 
of the rich was applied to a considerable extent for pur- 
poses which tended more or less directly to cultivate in 
the minds of the poor citizens those qualities which the 
age most valued. Something of the same kind takes 
place in New England at the present time. It is pro- 
bable that the fever of industrial enterprise, the passion 
for dollar-hunting, which has been excited by the rapid 
development of the material resources of the United 
States, will gradually become more moderate and leave 
a larger portion of the American intellect free to turn to 
the moral and intellectual improvement of the nation ; 
and that, when this shall be the case, the disposition of 
the working majority to improve their minds and tastes, 
combined with the willingness of the rich to aid them, 
will produce much greater results than have yet been 
witnessed. 

If the labouring part of the community were raised to 
the position which has been here attempted to be repre- 
sented, their condition would not only be a great improve- 
ment upon their present circumstances, but it would pro- 
bably be, upon the whole, and for the majority of human 
characters, the condition most desirable in itself. That 
neither idleness, luxuries, nor expensive vanities and 
taste are required for happiness — that the man, who has 
comfortable diet, clothes and lodging, freedom from op- 
pression, and a moderate share of leisure and means 
for mental improvement, has as good a chance of happi- 
ness as external circumstances can furnish him with — 
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are trite and admitted maxims which are not the less true 
and important, because they are ignored in most men's 
practice. Looking to man's animal structure, physio- 
logists would certainly pronounce that a very consider- 
able amount of muscular labour is conducive to its 
perfect action; and, looking to his double nature, it 
is hardly less certain that much occupation of the body in 
useful labour is a great preventive or cure for manifold 
disorders of his moral being. 

If the ideal condition of the working class, of which a 
sketch has been here attempted, be allowed to be realisable 
in practice, it is probable that both the members of that 
class, and their well-wishers in other classes, will be sa- 
tisfied with the prospect which it presents in every point 
except one. The exception is the continued strict regu- 
lation of the increase of population, which is represented 
as necessary even in this ultimate and highest state of 
society, as being indeed the fundamental condition of it. 
Marriage for all, and marriage before the expiration of the 
period of youth, which is the natural season of love, will 
be regarded by many as so conducive both to happiness 
and virtue, and extensive prohibition, or even very long 
postponement of marriage, will appear to them in so strong 
a light either as a heavy burthen or a sore temptation, or 
both combined, that they will have a difficulty in ad- 
mitting, as the ideal and consummation of social progress, 
a state in which any portion of Malthusian doctrine is to 
remain in force. 

In considering, however, the weight of this objection, it 
should be carefully borne in mind that, so far as this 
country is concerned, and so long as the present openings 
for emigration remain, this doctrine presents two alter- 
natives to every man — abstinence from the production of 
children, or emigration to a new country, in which they 
will be useful and welcome. Even at the present time it 
is, as has been before observed, in the power of the young 
men even of the poorest class, to obtain the means of 
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emigration by a very few years' abstinence. In a state of 
society in which the minimum of income would be so 
much larger, the provision of the requisite sum would 
be easy. So long, therefore, as the prospects of emigrants 
of the working class may be supposed to continue as 
hopeful as they are at present, all the restriction which is 
required is, that one portion of the young persons shall 
emigrate in-order that all may marry. This cannot be 
considered as a very heavy price to pay for the comfort 
and happiness of all. 

If the difficulties thrown in the way of marriage under 
this qualified form of the restriction take off something 
from the facility of life, they tend strongly, on the other 
hand, to call forth the qualities of energy and self-control. 
Indeed, if early marriages have some great advantages, 
they are also attended with great disadvantages in more 
than one point of view. 

If it be objected that the countries which are at present 
open to receive all the excess of European population will 
not always continue so, it may be replied that possibly 
the time, when the peopling of all the regions of the earth 
shall be completed, may also be the time when the de- 
stinies of the human race upon earth shall be fulfilled, and 
their appointed period brought to a close. It may be, 
that there will never be a time when mankind will have 
to live under the cast-iron law of restriction or marriage, 
without any alternative by which they may escape from or 
relax it. At any rate the period, when emigration will 
cease to be a resource against the errors of population, is 
so distant from our own time, that we may leave care for 
the state of things which is to follow it to those who 
shall come after us. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

POLITICAL ASPECT OF QUESTIONS RESPECTING THE RELATIOXS 
BETWEEN CAPITAL A5I> LABOUR. — DAXGEBS Ajh> RE1IEDIE& 

That the strength of the democratic element in (Jovem- 
ment is on the increase, and that, according to all ap- 
pearances, it may be expected that it will ultimately pre- 
dominate over all opposing forces, are propositions, upon 
which there is a very general agreement of opinion. The 
temporary re-action towards absolute government, which 
has taken place in many countries of the continent during 
the last few years, has not affected the belief of those who 
look beyond the immediate present in this ultimate ten- 
dency towards democracy. For although the premature 
Jacobin movements of 1848 were soon put down by the 
bayonets of the regular armies, as the Jacqueries of the 
fourteenth century were put down by the lances of the 
feudal nobility, few persons believe that mere absolute 
Government, resting on military force, is likely to be per- 
manently satisfactory to nations, whose moral and intel- 
lectual condition is such as that of Western Europe in the 
nineteenth century. 

The tendency of events during and since 1848 has been 
to increase the difficulty of establishing in those countries 
any limited constitutional system intermediate between 
such a Government and pure democracy ; and thus to re- 
duce them to the alternatives of absolute monarchy, sup- 
ported by regular armies, or democracies resting on the 
only other kind of physical force, the predominance of the 
numerical majority of the people. The middle classes are 
discouraged by the failure of the moderate constitutional 
party ; the absolute Governments use all their influence 
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to confound the moderate liberals with the ultra demo- 
cratic party ; and the latter, far from being willing to 
postpone their extreme views even temporarily, for the 
renewed trial of any inteimediate system, are using all 
their efforts to render such a course impossible. Military 
absolutism on the one hand, and the Jacobinism of men 
like Mazzini on the other, are the upper and the nether 
millstone, between which the remains of the constitu- 
tional system on the Continent are being destroyed. In 
France the concurrence of absolutism and democracy to 
increase the difficulty of establishing any solid interme- 
diate form of Government has been shown in a still more 
direct manner. An absolute monarchy, sanctioned by 
7,000,000 of votes given by universal suffrage, has nul- 
lified the political influence of the middle classes more 
completely than was ever accomplished before. 

In this country the progress of our institutions towards 
the preponderance of democracy has been smoother, but 
not less decided. Only twenty 3^ears have passed since 
the Reform Bill transferred political power to the great 
body of the middle classes ; and already a further exten- 
sion of the suffrage is seen to be inevitable. The mea- 
sures which have been proposed with this view by those 
political parties who still dispose of the Government ad- 
here to the principle of retaining the power in the hands 
of the middle class.* But already opinion points strongly 
towards the admission of some part of the working classes 
to the suffrage. It is to be hoped that any measure 
having this object will only apply to a small and select 
portion of the many millions of whom these classes are 
composed ; and that any subsequent extension of the same 
privilege to larger proportions of the body will be gradual. 
Still it is so difficult to draw a well-defined line between 
one portion of the working class and the rest, the pressure 
towards power of a body which comprises a large majority 

♦ Written before the introduction of Lord J. Russeirs new Reform Bill. 
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of the nation is likel j to be so strong when the little end 
of the wedge has once been introdaced, and it is so pro- 
bable that unforeseen foreign and domestic events will 
accelerate the course of innovation^ that the admisdon of 
any part of the working men of this country to the 
electoral suffrage is likely to be the first stage in a &r 
more momentous change than the Reform Bill — the trans- 
ference of the political ascendancy from the middle to the 
working classes. For as the latter will largely outnumber* 
all the rest of the nation, and their votes wiU count for as 
much as those of the individuals of other classes, their po- 
litical ascendancy is a necessary consequence of their gene- 
ral admission to political rights. This at least must be 
the consequence where the principle of the equality of one 
man's vote with another is admitted. 

If, indeed, it were possible to frame political measures 
according to what is abstractedly best, instead of adapting 
them to the opinions and circumstances of the time, this 
consequence might be avoided. The weight of each 
individual's vote in the lower and more numerous 
classes might be so reduced that the middle and upper 
classes might retain a large proportion of political 
power. It is probable that such a principle of election, 
if it could be established and accepted by the nation, 
would conduce more to good legislation and administra- 
tion than any other. For while such a system would give 
to every part of the nation, even the poorest, the power 
of making their wishes and opinions felt, and inspire them 
with that active feeling of patriotism which results from 
direct participation in the Government, it would save the 

* " It 18 impossible to ascertain with accuracy what proportion the propertied 
classes in this country (Great Britain, excluding Ireland) bear to the labouring 
classes, or proletaibes, as they are called among our neighbours, or how far 
the distinction between the two is a valid one ; for there are comparatively few 
among the rich who do not work, and increasingly many among the poor who 
possess no property of any kind. But, from several indications, there is reason 
to believe that we shall not be wide of the mark if we reckon the former at one 
fourth, and the latter at three fourths of the community.'* — Essai/s on Political 
and Social Science^ by W. R. Greg. 
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more refined and highly educated minority from being 
swamped by the votes of the numerical majority. In 
one memorable instance, in which this principle was taken 
as the basis of a political organization, the results were 
successful in a high degree. In the institution of the 
Roman Comitia Centuriata an early legislator undertook 
to solve the problem, which pressed upon statesmen then 
as now, how to reconcile the admission of all classes to 
political power with the preservation of the less numerous 
upper and middle classes from being reduced to political 
insignificance by the mass of poor citizens. For thi» 
purpose he divided all the Roman citizens into cen* 
turies, according to their wealth, and made the number 
of individuals in the centuries of the richer classes, small 
in comparison to the number in those which consisted 
of the poor. The rate of each citizen's taxation was made 
to vary with the century to which he belonged ; and the 
votes were taken by centuries and not by individuals. 
It followed that a comparatively small number of citizens 
of the upper or middle classes* in the higher centuries 
had as much power as a much greater number of poor 
citizens in the lower centuries, and the preponderance 
on the whole was with the former; and yet the poorer 
citizens were reconciled to their small share of political 
power, since it was directly inseparably connected with 
a corresponding lightness of taxation. This political 
contrivance appears to have so approved itself to the 
Roman mind, and on the whole been so successful in the 
working, that while every other part of the original Roman 
constitution was modified or at least attacked, the Gomitia 
Centuriata were not disturbed, nor were they considered 
as hostile to any class in the state ; and they continued in 
full vigour from the time of the kings till the final ex- 
tinction of liberty. By their means the middle classes of 

* The word middle class, when used with reference to ancient Rome, must, 
be understood in a somewhat different sense from that in which it is applied in 
our own very different social state. Among ourselves the term upper class is 

T 
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Kome, although pressed between the formidable power, 
ambition, and pride of the great families above them, and 
the turbulence of the democratic multitude beneath, and, 
like all middle classes, apt to be paralyzed in a political 
crisis by their inaptitude for sudden, vigorous, and united 
exertion, were enabled to keep the balance tolerably 
even for centuries. And while both the aristocratic and 
democratic elements in the Roman constitution, the 
Senate, and the Comitia Tributa, frequently agitated the 
Republic with alternations of oligarchical oppression and 
popular violence, the elections of the Comitia Centuriata 
gave to Rome that long and brilliant series of eminent 
public men which is without an equal in the history of the 
world. 

The anomalies which existed in the representative system 
of the British nation before the Reform Bill, and a part of 
which were preserved in a mitigated form by that mea- 
sure, have produced in some degree an effect similar to 
that of the Comitia Centuriata in the Roman Republic ; 
that is, they have tended to blend together the influence 
of all classes upon one assembly ; and have given to each, 
in fact, representatives in a different proportion from that 
which is professed in the theory of the constitution. For, 
by rendering some constituencies chiefly accessible to 
the influence of the upper classes, opening others to the 
action of the masses, and leaving the rest to the middle 
classes, they have indirectly given representatives in the 
House of Commons to each of these classes. And by 
giving to very numerous popular constituencies only as 
many members as are retained by much smaller consti- 
tuencies influenced by the aristocracy and gentry, the 

usnally applied to the landed nobility and gentry, and the middle class to the 
class engaged in professions and trades. Among the ancient Romans the latter 
were much less important, and their middle class rather consisted of the mea of 
moderate "property and without family distinction, whether engaged in any pro- 
fitable pursuit or not. Still in their political character, as standing between the 
great families and the multitude of poor citizens, they fulfilled a function ana- 
logous to that of our middle class. 
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system has partially and indirectly produced the result 
aimed at by the constitution of the Comitia Centuriata. 

But while the contrivance of the Comitia Centunata was 
based upon an avowed and intelligible principle, the con- 
nexion of a large or small share of public burthens with a 
large or small share of political power, the inequalities and 
anomalies of our British constituencies present an appear- 
ance of unreasonableness and unfairness, which tends 
strongly to excite popular censure against them, and will 
probably lead to their gradual removal. 

The ideas of a past age cannot be resuscitated for the 
use of a generation trained in different habits of thought ; 
and whatever may be the merits or theory of the principle 
of graduating the value of votes for the purpose of pre- 
venting the preponderance of a numerical majority of the 
voters, there is no probability that it will be adopted or 
even attempted in our own time. 

The tendency of things in this country appears to be 
towards an ultimate, though, it is to be hoped, still remote 
stage of democratic ascendancy, in which the working 
classes, having a greater weight of votes than all the other 
classes, will be the real masters of the country. 

The progress of democracy is viewed with very different 
feelings and expectations by different minds. One class 
eulogise it as if it were an unmixed good, and treat every 
other form of government with contempt or abhorrence. 
Another class, who would willingly make the world stand 
still, or even retrograde to some point in its past course, 
dread it as destructive to the civilization and morality of 
mankind. A third class are neither disposed to recognise 
unmixed good in anything human, nor a preponderance of 
evil over good in any change, which appears to be aii 
appointed stage in the development of humanity. To 
them the progress of democracy appears fraught with 
grave inconveniences and great dangers, perilous to those 
states of the Old World whose institutions and social 
arrangements are not with timely wisdom prepared for its 
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approach — difficult and critical even for those in whick 
the ruling classes have set their house in order to receive 
it, — but presenting prospects of the eventual development 
in human society of a larger capacity for good than could 
be produced under any other system. 

But whether the growing political importance of the 
working classes be regarded as a good or an evil, it is 
equally urgent that such an adaptation of their minds and 
their condition to the gradual change in their position 
with respect to the rest of the community should be 
effected, as will either render the good as great, or the 
evil as small as possible. It is not even necessary to show 
the importance of this adaptation, that we should resort to 
speculations on the probability of their admission to the 
suffrage. It is sufficient that whether directly by legal 
right, or indirectly by the influence of their numbers, ad- 
vancing intelligence and improved powers of combi* 
nation, their weight in the political scale is certainly on 
the increase. 

Of all the questions respecting which it is essential that 
the working classes should entertain correct views before 
their political influence becomes too great to be easily or 
safely resisted, none are of more vital importance, in this 
country especially, than those which are the subject of 
this Essay. For a great majority of the men of Great 
Britain consists of men working for wages, and not pos- 
sessing sufficient property of any kind to prevent their 
feelings from being entirely on one side in any question, 
which may be raised between capital and labour. 

Hence democracy, or universal suffrage, or the right of 
the numerical majority to decide political questions, means 
in this country essentially the superiority in political 
power of the receivers of wages over those who pay them. 
The growth of the democratic element, whether directly 
by the lowering of the qualification for the suffrage, or 
indirectly through the moral influence of the masses, 
means the preponderance of the interests of labour over 
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the interests of property. If then the working clashes, or 
that portion of them whose superior intelligence and acti* 
vity tend to make them the representatives of the restj 
very generally believe that the rate of wages and other 
arrangements between themselves and the other classes 
are unfair and disadvantageous to themselves, and that a 
better state of things is attainable, it is natural to expect 
that they will use both their legal rights or their actual, 
though not legally recognized, power to attain it. And as 
their whole condition and that of their families, and almost 
their daily bread, are at stake upon the results of such an 
attempt, as any belief of the injustice of social arrange- 
ments which they may entertain will be constantly irri- 
tated into indignation by the contrast, which their own 
general poverty and frequent distress present to the im- 
mense masses of wealth amidst which they live, and as 
agitators will never be wanting to fan their smouldering 
passions into flame, it is to be expected that they will 
bring to the struggle a greater intensity of excitement 
than is seen in the most animated of merely political 
contests. If then they should entertain erroneous ideas 
upon such subjects ; if they should attribute to the faults 
of individuals or of social arrangements those evils of their 
condition which are, in fact, the result of inevitable na* 
tural laws or of their own conduct ; if they should believe 
that these evils are to be remedied by measures which are 
in truth unjust, impracticable and pernicious ; it is difficult 
to overrate the amount of mischief and confusion which 
they may produce by acting upon such views, before they 
shall be finally undeceived on all these points. 

Now it has been one object of the preceding pages to 
point out that there is at this time, and in our owi^ 
country, a strong tendency towards such a variance as has 
been here supposed between the true doctrines respecting 
the causes which determine the condition of the working 
classes and the ideas of these classes on the subject. 

T 3 
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It has been shown that the rate of wages depends on 
the relative quantities of capital and labour in a country ; 
and that in consequence the condition of the working 
classes can only be permanently improved, either by the 
limitation of their numbers, which depends upon them- 
selves, or by the augmentation of capital, which depends 
on the degree of ability and disposition to accumulate 
wealth among all the classes who have the means of 
making savings. On the other hand, attention has called 
to various indications which prove that there is a great 
tendency among the working class to suppose that their 
condition is depressed by the capitalists taking an unfair 
advantage of them ; and that it can be greatly improved 
by the use of sufficiently energetic means for co-ercing or 
superseding them. 

That views of this nature prevail among those portions 
of the working classes who take part in combinations and 
strikes, or in agitation of a socialist or ultra democratic 
character will hardly be doubted, and as these^are certainly 
not below the average of the labouring population in 
activity of intelligence and attention to such questions, it 
is not probable that the immense mass of the unskilled 
labourers, who form the majority of the class, will take 
a more comprehensive view of the subject. 

We have here, then, one class of questions of the highest 
importance, respecting which the working classes, in their 
present state of intelligence, cannot be safely trusted with 
the power of legislating or influencing legislation. At 
least this must be our conclusion, if the doctrines ex- 
plained in the previous chapters, which are the doctrines of 
political economy, are correct. Even the most unqualified 
advocate of democratic government in the abstract, if he 
accepts the conclusions of political economy, can hardly 
believe that it can be prudently introduced into our own 
country, until the great body of the working classes have 
cordially and intelligently adopted those conclusions. It 
may be and is a matter of doubtful speculation how the 
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working classes would exert their political power on most 
questions. But it is hardly a matter of speculation or 
doubt, but rather of actual experience, with what objects 
and in what spirit they would in their present state of 
knowledge apply it to the settlement of their relations with 
their employers. 

In order to appreciate the gravity of these consider- 
ations, it is matierial to observe that a democratic govern- 
ment in this country would be in one respect different from 
all the democracies of which we have any experience. 

It has been more than once repeated in the preceding 
pages that a large majority of the men of Great Britain 
are men working for wages and living by them. Now the 
world has seen many democracies — many governments 
based on the universal suffrage of all the citizens : but it 
has never seen a state in which the majority of the voters 
were men living by weekly wages. In all the republics of 
antiquity, the place corresponding to that of the lowest 
and largest portion of our working classes was occupied 
by the slaves, who were of course excluded from power. 
The land was also always greatly sub-divided in the de- 
mocratic states: so that after deducting the owners of land 
and their families, and the owners of personal property 
and their families, it may be presumed that the class of 
citizens living by daily wages were always a minority, and 
in most cases not a large majority. This appears from the 
fact, that, although political conflicts and animosities 
between the aristocracy and democracy, the rich and the 
poor, on their pecuniary interests, were common in these 
states, they do not appear even to have turned upon the 
relations between the employers and employed, but on 
those between the peasant proprietors and their creditors, 
or on the occupancy of public land. The democratic go- 
vernments of Switzerland are based upon the sub-division 
of the land. The French revolution of 1848, so long as 
it was directed by the men working for wages in Paris and 
Lyons, was semi-communist in its whole spirit: and this 
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tendency was only stopped when that class was outvoted 
in the general elections by the peasant proprietors of the 
provinces.* 

Even that great country, whose brilliant prosperity under 
a democratic government is the grand argument and in- 
centive to democratic innovation in the present age, is no 
exception to the view which is here taken. In the United 
States nearly four millions of the working classes are slaves, 
as in the republics of antiquity. A very large number of the 
same class belong to the free coloured population, whose 
political power is in practice as completely annulled as 
that of the slaves. Among the remaining mass of possessors 
of active political power, the number of owners of land is 
immense. The possession of personal property is very 
widely diffused. Even those who begin by working for 
wages, if they are possessed of the activity of mind and 
energy which might make them formidable in political 
commotion, feel a reasonable confidence that some years 
of industry will raise them to be possessors of property 

* The distribution of the population of France in regard to occupations offers 
a striking contrast to the distribution which has been shown to exist in this 
country. In a paper on the comparative situation of the poor in France and in 
England, drawn up by Monsieur Frederic SuUin de Chateaureux, and commu- 
nicated to the late board of commissioners for inquiring into the administration 
and operation of the poor law in England, a statement is given, in which the 
French population is divided into classes in the following proportions — 

Town population ----- 7,000,000 

Land proprietors and their families - - 20,000,000 

Agricultural labourers and their families - - 3,000,000 

Artisans employed in agricultural districts - - 2,000,000 



Total population - - ^ . 32,000,000 

In this classification, the 7,000,000 of town population consists partly of all 
the classes working for wages, and partly of the commercial, professional, and 
proprietary classes, and the government employees. After making the smallest 
deduction, which is admissible for these last, the proportion of the 7,000,000 
which remains, added to the 3,000,000 of agricultural labourers families, and 
the 2,000,000 of artisans families can hardly be supposed to form more than one 
third of the whole population at the most. All the rest are directly interested 
in property. 

Quoted in Porter's Progress of the Nation, 
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Bnd employers of labour in their turn. On the whole, 
the class Uving by wages, and having nothing better to 
look forward to, must be a small minority only of 
among the active citizens. And the political weight of 
this class is still further diminished by the great number 
of emigrants from Europe comprised in it. 

It may, therefore, be asserted with confidence, that 
neither history nor contemporary experience furnishes 
a single example to prove that a majority of voters, living 
by wages, will permanently abstain from tampering with 
the rights of property. 

We must, therefore, judge of the course which such a 
majority would take, by observing the conduct and 
opinions of the same class under present circumstances. 
It may not be thought fair to take the conduct of the 
working men of Lyons or Paris in 1848 as a type. It 
may, perhaps, be supposed that the operatives of our manu- 
facturing districts, and the innumerable multitudes of the 
poor who make up the greater part of the two millions of 
inhabitants of London, are better instructed in the laws 
which determine their condition, and more controlled by 
respect for divine and human laws, than the same classes 
in France. But the same objection cannot be made, if the 
conduct and declarations of such a body as the operatives 
now engaged in the strikes in the North of England be 
taken as a specimen of the attitude which the working 
classes of England would be likely to assume, if possessed 
of political power. For they are certainly not below the 
average of our labouring population in intelligence; and 
they all belong to that section of the mass who would be 
likely to take the lead in political movements. Let the 
speeches and resolutions at the meetings of the Trades' 
Unions of this class, and the system on which they have 
proceeded, be well considered, — let the scale be enlarged 
by supposing the spinners of Preston to be the whole 
working population of England, the master mill-owners to 
be the capitalists of England, outvoted under universal 
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suffrage, the delegates of the Trades* Unions to be the 
Members of Parliament and Ministers of the Empire, and 
the small pecuniary means arising from the subscriptions 
of workmen and the funds of benefit clubs to be replaced 
by the control of the poor-rates and of the Treasury, — 
and an idea may be formed of the spirit in which the 
working class, with their present degree of intelligence, 
would deal with their relations with the capitalists.* 

All who had an opportunity of observing the aspect of 
London on the 10th of April, 1848, must have drawn 
from it many favourable conclusions with respect to the 
stability of our national institutions. The quiet, spon- 
taneous alacrity with which the upper and middle classes 
turned out for the support of order on that day, and the 
extreme comparative insignificance of the demonstration 
made by the faction disposed to disorder, gave a decisive 
proof — very valuable under the circumstances of that 
critical year — that this country was very little disposed 
to catch the contagion of Revolution from the continent. 
Yet there was one feature of that day which was less 
satisfactory on a closer observation. Although a great 
number of individuals of different sections of the work- 
ing classes were enrolled as special constables, the 
working men, as a class, showed little of the active 
zeal for the defence of order and of the government 

* Justice to the Lancashire operatives engaged in these strikes requires that 
when their views and proceedings are thus referred to, one good feature in 
their whole management of the contest with their employers should be noticed. 
This is the firm determination, which both the leaders and the whole body have 
shown to abstain from all violence and disturbance ; and the self-government 
with which they have adhered to this determination, notwithstanding the irrita^ 
tion and disappointment, which they must have suffered. But, although their 
conduct in this respect has been very creditable to them, and shows the advan- 
tage of improving intelligence among the working class, it cannot be considered 
any proof that the possession of political power by the same parties would be 
safe. For if they possessed this, no violence would be necessary to carry out 
their views. Every thing might be accomplished in a strictly legal manner. 
Their moderation now when they are the weaker party, and know that the first 
outbreak of violence would be fatal to their cause, is no proof how they would 
act if the power was in their hands. 
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which was called oiit by the occasion throughout 
the middle and upper ranks. The great class of skilled 
artizans — the Slite of the labouring population, the natural 
leaders and prcerogativa centuria of the working class— 
very generally showed a want of inclination to come for- 
ward. They had far too much good sense to entertain the 
least disposition to take part in any physical force move- 
ment. It is just to believe that they had not in general 
any desire for that subversion of society which was the 
aim of the French Communists and Red Republicans. 
The state of mind of a great proportion seems rather to 
have been indiiFerence, a feeling that it was the business 
of the middle and upper classes to fight for property and 
government, because they were the parties interested in 
both — that those who had neither property nor votes were 
not sufficiently benefited by either to make it incumbent 
on them to put themselves forward in defence of them. 

It is not desirable that any feelings of this nature should 
exist among a class of such great and increasing import- 
ance even in ordinary times. And in those critical periods 
to which every country has in turn been exposed, any such 
separation of feeling and action between the superior 
classes and those who ought to be the link between them 
and the labouring masses, would be a grave defect in our 
social state.* The state of mind which has been attributed 
to great numbers of the working classes on that day is 
just such as would be likely to be produced by erroneous 



♦ The want of active sympathy and co-operation between the upper and 
middle claaies on the one hand, and the skilled workman on the other, does not 
extend to all public questions. The impending struggle between this country and 
Kussia appears to have called forth very general approbation and active sym- 
pathy among all classes : because the circumstances connected with it have been 
interesting to all. It is probable that the grounds of these feelings have not been 
altogether the same : that, while the politicians, and the upper and middle classes 
in general, have been convinced of the propriety of the war, by considerations 
connected with the balance of power and international law, the popular mind 
has been chiefly excited] by the idea that a war agidnst Russia is a war agsdnst 
the great enemy of democratic institutions and the chief supporter of despotism. 
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or confased views respectmg the anion of interests between 
the capitalist and the labourer. 

Considering the present incouveniences, and the possible 
future perils of a separation of feelings and supposed 
separation of interests between the working class and those 
above them, the mode of removing or dinumshing these is 
not one of the least important of the political problems of 
the present age. 

One great means towards this end would be the diffu- 
sion, among the working classes, of a knowledge of the 
real laws on which their condition depends. Let them 
clearly apprehend that the increase of capital is necessarily 
the increase of the fund to be distributed as wages, and 
that its decay is necessarily the diminution of that fund. 
Let them understand that the capitalists cannot, if they 
would, depress the aggregate remuneration of labour below 
the amount of the capital available for that purpose — that 
the working classes cannot, if all the powers of govern- 
ment were at their disposal, permanently elevate that 
remuneration above the same limit. 

Let them see that when the State has removed all im- 
pediments which interfere with the supply at the cheapest 
rates of all commodities consumed by them, has granted 
the most entire freedom to the exertions of all classes in 
every branch of industry, and has guaranteed to all the 
absolute enjoyment of the fruits of those exertions, it has 
done all that can be done for their benefit by its action, 
and that all the rest must depend upon their o\vn prudence 
in limiting the increase of their numbers, and on the 
natural growth of capital through the operatioii^of indi- 
vidual self-interest. K such principles as these could be 
made a portion of their settled convictions, it may be 
hoped that they would, in general, resist the temptations 
to act in violation of them, which agitators will always be 
ready to present to them. 

To propose that the working classes should be brought 
to imderstand these propositions, is to propose that they 
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should be instructed in parts at least of the reasonings 
and conclusions of Political Economy. If such a proposal 
had been made fifty years ago, it would have appeared 
extravagant to almost every one. At that time even the 
great leader of a great political party, Fox himself, could 
declare with contemptuous humility, that he did not 
understand the speculations of Adam Smith. Even in 
the present day, when the great political measures and 
events, which have turned upon questions of political 
economy, have made some form of economical doctrine 
a part of the creed of all public men, the proposal to 
make some instruction in the laws of wages and the other 
laws which determine the condition of the working class 
a part of the ordinary education of the poor, is one for 
which many of the promoters of popular education are 
probably not prepared ; although it has long been recom- 
mended by those who have appreciated the growing im^ 
portance of the subject. That an acquaintance with 
Political Economy should be required for the operatives 
of the cotton mills, while it is not considered indispensable 
for the graduates of our Universities, may appear an ex- 
cessive extension of the scheme of popular instruction 
by those who measure the amount of knowledge required 
by the people rather by the kind of instruction which they 
have hitherto received in this country than by considering 
what will qualify them to exercise, with advantage to 
themselves and safety to other classes, the influence and 
power into which they are rapidly growing. But it 
should be considered that an important and increasing 
portion of the working classes have already a political 
economy of their own on these subjects. Unfortunately 
it is a political economy very diflferent in its teaching 
from that from which the views of the preceding pages 
are derived. The political economy of the Trades 
Unions and chartist agitators teaches that the interests of 
capital and labour are so far from being inseparable, that, 
under existing social arrangements, they are directly 
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opposed to one another — that it is possible for the 
working classes to receive a much larger income out of 
the produce of their labour than at present — that such 
an increase is not only possible, but their right — and 
that the way to enforce this right is to bring some 
eflfectual controlling power to bear upon the possessors of 
capital. Since, therefore, the minds of working men are 
already active upon these subjects, and this activity is 
certainly not likely to become less intense or less general, 
the only question is whether they shall be taught a poli- 
tical economy which proves that the interests of labour 
and capital are united, or .whether they shall learn for 
themselves a political economy which represents that 
they are conflicting. And this question, considering the 
exciting nature of the subject, tends to resolve itself into 
another, whether they shall be friends or enemies of the 
classes above them. 

The diffusion among the people of correct views on 
these subjects must be gradual, like the spread of every 
kind of knowledge. The first step towards it would be 
the general possession of exact knowledge respecting them 
by the middle and upper classes. For all scientific 
knowledge is generated among a small number of highly 
cultivated minds, is diffused, after its adoption by them, 
through those classes who are comparatively well educated, 
and at last makes its way downwards to the least educated 
class : and it is not to be supposed that working men will 
accept doctrines which must conflict so often with their 
prejudices, and with the first appearance of things, so long 
as they see them frequently ignored, and occasionally de- 
nounced, by those who may be supposed to have had the 
opportunity of studying them. All the errors of the 
labouring poor, from belief in witchcraft to the belief that 
men's incomes can be improved by legislation, have been 
at first as much accredited among the rich as among the 
poor; and, in general, they have not lasted very long 
among our working classes after they have been thoroughly 
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and universally renounced by those who had less excuse 
for being misled by them. The belief that the specula- 
tions of corn-dealers and bakers are injurious to the 
consumers of bread, the belief that machinery is injurious 
to the working class, were abandoned by all but the very 
rudest of our working population within one generation 
after they ceased to be supported by respectable authorities 
among the other classes. One class to whom this kind of 
knowledge seems peculiarly appropriate is the Clergy; 
for as their functions render them the natural advisers 
as well as advocates of the poor, they may do much 
good by impressing upon them correct views, and not less 
mischief by speaking, writing and acting for their sup- 
posed benefit in a manner inconsistent with them. 

Another step towards the direct instruction of the 
people would be the communication of the knowledge of 
those natural laws which chiefly determine their condi- 
tion to all persons destined to be teachers in schools for 
the children of the working classes. The general spread 
of popular education and the increasing importance which 
is attached to the elevation of the standard of qualifica- 
tions of the teachers, tend to raise them into a class, who, 
from their constant and intimate connection with the 
working classes, combined with their superior information 
and cultivation, are likely to possess great means of 
diffusing their own views among the latter. The teaching, 
in a familiar and elementary way, of the simplest and most 
important laws on which the condition of the working 
class depends will gradually, it may be hoped, become a 
part of the instruction given to the more advanced pupils 
of schools intended for the working class. 

Considering the present position and temper of this 
portion of the nation, and the prospect of their future 
political power, it is more important that the rising genera- 
tion among them should understand clearly what gives 
them high wages, what makes their wages low, and what 
would prevent them from getting any wages at all, than 
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that they should be able to pass the most satisfactory ex- 
amination in geography or astronomy. Not that the latter 
kind of knowledge is not useful, but that the former is 
indispensable. 

The ability of working men to understand this class of 
questions will of course depend upon their general mental 
cultivation. In this point of view, a good system of intel- 
lectual education for the working classes — that is, such a 
system as will develope their power of following a train of 
reasoning, and comprehending and appljdng to their own 
case general truths — must be considered one of the chief 
conservative institutions of the country. This is well 
understood in the United States. The political predomi- 
nance of the mass of the people is there felt to be an 
irrevocable fact, alike by those who rejoice at it and those 
who regret it; and the truth is universally recognised, 
that the only prospect of good government in such a 
state of things consists in the universal diffusion of such 
a degree of mental cultivation as may qualify the 
numerical majority for judging of questions of legis- 
lation and government. In proportion as the political 
importance of our working classes increases, the same 
truth will be applicable to our own case, and the expense 
which may be incurred in communicating to the whole 
population a good education will be seen to be good 
policy, if it were only as an insurance upon the property 
of the country. While the question, whether the working 
classes should receive education was still a disputed point, 
one of the objections made to their education was that it 
would make them discontented with their condition, and 
expose them to imbibe dangerous principles from books. 
But it is now certain that all the mischief of this kind, 
which can be apprehended, may be done without any edu- 
cation ; and the only course left is to endeavour to sub- 
stitute sound views and attainable objects of desire, in- 
stead of those which without any education are sure to be 
presented to them. 
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The study of the laws determining the material condition 
of communities, to which the name of political economy is 
given, has until recently been chiefly confined to a small 
class of well educated men. It may, therefore, appear^ 
that it is too difficult to form a part of the instruction 
which is to be offered to the young of all classes of the 
population* Yet this is no more than has been the case with 
every branch of science, even with those which now form 
a part of elementary teaching. All were in the first 
instance discovered by a few men of genius, confined to a 
small circle of men of superior abilities and attainments, 
then gradually made parts of general education ; and the 
knowledge of them is now gradually descending towards 
the mass of the people. The schoolmaster, who in the 
present day teaches the first book of Euclid to a class of 
boys, must have some difficulty in realising the fact, that 
there was a time when the discovery of the propositions 
contained in it was the triumph of the greatest minds of 
their age ; and the learning of them an intellectual training 
supposed to be only suited to superior minds. It may be 
hoped that a time may arrive when every artizan will have 
such access to a knowledge of the causes, on which the 
improvement or deterioration of his condition depends, as 
may leave the fault with himself, if he is misled by 
fallacious and subversive doctrines. 

Political Economy is in one respect well fitted to b^ 
the subject of popular teaching, inasmuch as those of its 
doctrines which are most important in practice, when 
stripped of their technical language, are little more than 
generalizations of truths, which, in a more limited and 
concrete form, are universally recognized and acted on, 
and are as familiar to working men as to the rich. For 
example, the laws of population are only a general state- 
ment of the truths which are acted on by every body of 
English workmen, who try to keep up wages by limiting 
the entrance of new hands into their trade, and by every 
class of peasant proprietors, when they endeavour so to 

u 
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restrict the number of marriages and births, that the 
same extent of land may not have to be divided among 
a much greater number of o^vners in the next genera- 
tion than in the present. That political economy, when 
treated not in a scientific and controversial, but in a 
popular, manner, may, in fact, be rendered easy and 
simple, may be seen by any one who will read Archbishop 
Whately's Catechism of Political Economy. • 

One circumstance, which tends to show that there is 
BO insuperable difficulty in the way of communicating to 
the working population correct views respecting the laws 
of wages and other questions which concern them, and 
thereby dispelling the fallacies connected with these sub- 
jects, with which their judgments are at present distorted, 
is the decline of two other important fallacies, which were 
very general among them not very long ago. These are 
the opinion, that the substitution of machinery for hand- 
labour is always or generally a great injury to the working- 
man ; find the opinion that a great rise in the price of 
bread is the fault of bakers or corn-dealers. We have 
seen wheat rise in 1853 to a price double that at which it 
stood in 1852 ; yet the operatives have never thought of 
asking for legislation against the dealers in bread or grain ; 
still less have they entertained the idea of violence against 
them. The only part of the country in which the least 
remains of the old vulgar errors upon this subject have 
shown themselves has been the south-west of England, 
among the agricultural labourers. Again, although the 
improvement and extension of machinery has been carried 
pn with great activity, the operatives, among all their com- 
plaints against their employers, have never of late years 
alleged their attempt to supersede human labour by 
machines, which would have been one of their chief griev- 
ances half a century ago. There is nothing in the reasoning 
by which the laws of population, or the law of the dependence 
of wages upon the proportion between capital and numbers, 
are established, more abstruse than the arguments by which 
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the old fallacies respecting the effects of machinery and the 
price of bread were refuted. As therefore all the more 
intelligent portion of the working population have out- 
grown the two latter fallacies, it may be hoped that they 
will not long retain erroneous and dangerous notions upon 
the former subjects, after these have ceased to be coun- 
tenanced by many among the other classes. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

POLITICAL ASFECT OF QUESTIONS RE8PECTIBG TH£ SELATI058 
VBTWBES LABOUR AKD CAPITAL. RKlTKDrKS COmtinMed, 

But the difiasion of sound doctrines on economical subjects 
among the working classes would hardly be by itself a suf- 
ficient remedy for the tendency to alienation between them 
and the classes above them. Such a work must be gradual 
and partiaL The progress of correct knowledge through a 
Tast mass of imperfectly educated and often suffering men 
must be impeded by prejudices, passions, and class-jea- 
lousies. Even if they were sufficiently instructed in 
theory on the ultimate harmony of interest between their 
class and that of the owners of property, such a theoretical 
knowledge might in difficult times prove a very insufficient 
restraint upon the violence of passion, or the temptation 
of apparent immediate advantage. 

But if a considerable portion of the working class were 
themselves possessors of a capital, however small, and espe- 
cially if they were interested in the profits of capital, the 
evidence of identity of interests with the capital class 
would become, so far as the number of men in this si- 
tuation were concerned, much more obvious and unmis- 
takeable. Even the rest of the class would be more likely 
to acquiesce in the superior advantages of the classes pos- 
sessed of property, when they had the proof that these 
advantages were to some extent within the reach of their 
own class. Hence the increase of savings among the 
well-paid portions of the working classes, and the promo- 
tion of arrangements for profitably employing these 
savings, appear to be the second remedy for the incon- 
veniences and possible dangers of our present social state. 
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' As political activity and influence become more gene- 
rally diffused among the population of any country, it is 
important that the number of persons having a direct 
interest in property should also increase. And in that 
final stage of democratic progress, in which the numerical 
majority come to possess the supreme power, it is desirable 
that a majority of the nation should be possessors of pro-- 
perty. There are two ways in which this result may be 
obtained. 

The first is, the sub-division of the land into small pro- 
perties to such an extent, that the owners of land, added 
to the large and small capitalists, such as merchants, ma- 
nufacturers, shop-keepers, &c., with their families, may 
amount to a majority of the nation. This condition of 
society saved France from anarchy in 1848, and this is the 
mode by which the result of interesting the mass of free 
citizens in the preservation of the rights of property has 
hitherto been chiefly produced. But this system is subject 
to the objections, on both economical and social grounds, 
which are urged against great sub-divisions of the land of 
a country. It is not consistent with the present immense 
development of manufacturing and commercial power in 
this country, since this involves the devotion of by far the 
largest portion of our population to non-agricultural em- 
ployments. It cannot therefore be satisfactory to those 
who believe the continuance of this state of things to be 
on the whole desirable. It is therefore worth consi- 
deration,^ whether the more general diffusion of personal 
property may not be a substitute for the sub-division of 
land, or whether the combination of the two, in such pro- 
portions as the natural course of circumstances may tend 
to produce, is not the political expedient best adapted to 
the condition of our own nation. In an agricultural state, 
general diffusion of property can only be produced by 
great sub-division of the land. When the latifundia of 
the great families, contrasted with the destitution of the 
mass of poor citizens, were seen by Roman patriots to be 
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inconsistent with the stabiKty of the Republic, an agrarian 
law was the only remedy which presented itself to their 
jninds. But in a manufacturing and commercial state, of 
which large capitals are as characteristic a feature as great 
landed estates, the multiplication of small capitals may be 
combined, as a conservative measure, with the increase of 
small freeholds. 

In Great Britain all classes above the labouring popu- 
lation* are very closely united together by identity of 
interest and agreement in opinion, and even in prejudices 
on essential questions, notwithstanding great varieties in 
detail. From the lowest stratum of the class of possessors 
of property up to the small number of colossal landed 
fortunes at its apex, there prevails such a nice gradation 
and complicated interweaving of all the sub-divisions of 
the mass, that the middle classes, the gentry, and the 
aristocracy work together on the whole with great har- 
mony. 

But at the line which separates the small farmers, shop- 
keepers, and annuitants from the best paid working men, 
a great disruption of this continuity of interests and sym- 
pathies occurs. Below that line lies a majority of the 
population living by weekly wages, and having, as respects 
the bulk of the class, little or no property, and little or no 
expectation of acquiring any. This vast class has different 
thoughts, different leaders, different literature, different stan- 

* In strictness a clerk or professional man having nothing but his salary or 
earnings to live on should be ranked among the working class, and not amon^ 
the possessors of capital. But in practice the habits and sympathies of the 
intellectual labourers are in this country so united with those of the classes 
possessed of property, and so isolated from the class of hand workers, to whom 
the title of working men is usually confined, that in a work, the object of which 
is to call attention to the practical results of our social arrangements, the classea 
who depend upon intellectual labour for their income may be ranked with the 
class possessed of property. 

In the countries of the continent the case is somewhat different. The pupils 
of the Polytechnic school sympathised with the workmen who manned the bar- 
ricades. The students of the German universities were prominent in the demO'- 
cratio movements of Germany in the same year. 
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dards for measuring men and things, from the entire body of 
tl^ classes above them. The want of sympathy between them 
is not cured by the great facilities which this country affords 
for individual workmen of superior talent, energy, and 
self-denial raising themselves to the possession of property. 
For such individuals soon separate themselves so com- 
pletely from the class they spring from, and identify them- 
selves with the middle class, that they do not form a link 
between the two. And their cases are too evidently ex-* 
ceptional to prevent the mass of working men from be- 
lieving that a gulf, impassable by themselves, divides the 
class of receivers of wages from that of payers of wages. 

But, if, instead of these isolated, though numerous, in- 
stances of the rise of individuals of exceptional capacity 
from one class to the other, a large portion of the working 
classes were, by means of habits of saving, to become the 
possessors of small capitals, still, remaining working men, 
the effect would be different. Such men would •combine 
the instincts and feelings of the owner of property with 
those of the working man ; and as their possession of funds 
would not be the result of peculiar talent or good fortune, 
but the effect of a habit of saving, which is more or less 
within the power of all but the worst paid sections of the 
labouring classes, it would hold out to all of their fellows 
the example of a mode of improving their condition en- 
tirely within their own reach. 

The number of working men in this country who earn 
high wages is so very large, that, were systematic saving 
and industry with a view to the possession of a small 
capital to become general among them, a very numerous 
class holding the position which has been described — 
intermediate between the middle class and the working 
population who are entirely dependent on their weekly 
earnings — would be created in a few years. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, that every single man of the working 
class, earning more than fifteen shillings a-week, were 
to set aside all beyond that amount, and that every married 
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man were similarly to saVe any surplus above twenty 
shillings, the number of men who would in this way haye 
saved after ten years 100^., 200/., and even more, would 
be very large indeed. It is true, that the amount of most 
of the individual capitals thus created would be very 
small. But a very small property is sufficient to give a 
man the feelings of a proprietor. In England, this is seen 
in a very marked manner. The smallest grocer in a 
country village, who has laid out a capital of 1001. in 
stocking his shop, has the conservative instincts of pro- 
perty and station as strongly developed as the Duke, whase 
estates are worth millions. A mechanic who had in- 
vested an equal sum from his savings, either in land^ in a 
dwelling, in a Joint Stock Company, or any other variety 
of trading association, would be as little disposed to sym- 
pathise with any plans which would disturb his enjoyment 
of it. 

The realisation of such a process of elevation of the 
highly paid portions of the working classes into the posi- 
tion of possessors of small capitals, as is here described^ 
must of course depend primarily upon the disposition of 
the working men themselves. The growth of habits of 
persevering industry and frugality, and first, and above 
all other things, the cessation of intemperance, are the only ' 
means to such an end. A steady preference of the future 
to the present, of a distant permanent improvement iu 
condition to immediate ease and gratification — in short, 
systematic self-denial, are probably more difficult to a 
working man than to one of the middle or upper classes. 
Not only do most of the items in which he must retrench 
approach more nearly to necessaries than is the case with 
men of larger income, but it may be supposed that 
the fatigue of long continued bodily labour disposes more 
strongly to animal gratifications than the ordinary course 
of life of the other classes. But, whatever may be the 
difficulty of the efibrt, it is the only force by which the 
permanent elevation of a class can be efiected. At no 
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time, and in no country, has so great a power of self 
elevation been at the disposal of a working class as in 
Great Britain in the present age, with the single exception 
of the United States. For there is no other instance of 
an equally large aggregate excess of earnings above what 
will purchase the necessaries, and some of the comforts, 
of life. If the working classes were to save and invest 
annually one-half of the money they at present expend in 
intoxicating drinks alone, it would amount in ten years 
to a sum which would enable them to carry out, on the 
largest scale, whatever plans they might suppose to be for 
their advantage. 

It is, however, within the power of Government, 
indirectly to promote the growth of saving habits among 
this class, by facilitating their employment of their savings 
in the ways likely to be both most beneficial and most 
tempting to them. In the Chapter on Cooperation, the 
importance of this subject was noticed as it concerns 
the moral and social state of the working class. The 
very great strength and general prevalence of the habit of 
saving and accumulating among the middle classes were 
contrasted with the comparative weakness and partial 
operation of the same disposition among the working 
classes, and the placing within the reach of the latter very 
definite and attractive results from a moderate amount of 
savings, was there recommended as one means of increas- 
ing their disposition to save. It was there remarked that 
the abstract love of accumulation is not sufficiently strong 
in the generality of men to prevail over the craving for im- 
mediate ease and gratification, and that where the system- 
atic and long continued sacrifice of present indulgence for 
the purpose of accumulation is general among a class, it pro- 
ceeds from the constant direction of their desires towards 
some attainable, though perhaps very distant objects, which 
they have learned to regard as the natural end of their exer- 
tions. The desire of making a permanent provision for a 
family after death, the desire of acquiring a competency 
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on which the latter part of life may be spent in repose, the 
desire of making increased wealth a stepping stone to^ a 
higher social position, the desire of buying an estate, the 
desire of founding a family, such are the stimuli which 
induce great numbers of the middle classes to continue 
the drudges of a business or a profession during all the 
best portion of life, when they have already secured the 
means of comfort and independence. But the working 
classes have not in general, as was there pointed out, 
objects placed before them which combine the qualities of 
being within the compass of such savings as it is in their 
power to make, and at the same time offering an important 
elevation in their condition, as the result of their attain* 
ment. The great utility of Benefit Societies and Savings^ 
Banks was recognised, but it was observed Hhat their 
object was rather to provide against want than to produce 
an elevation in condition* The merits of Land or Build- 
ing Societies, so far as the working classes are subscribers 
in them, were also admitted. And a considerable in* 
crease in the number of proprietors of land, by means 
of these societies or in other ways, was represented 
as desirable. But the efficacy of this kind of invest- 
ment in encouraging savings was seen to be limited; 
and reasons were given for thinking that this parti- 
cular kind of investment is not always, nor in all 
respects, the most desirable. It was suggested, that 
one mode of applying the working man's savings, which 
would be both very natural and very attractive to him,, 
would be found in their investment as capital in his 
own kind of business, either in conjunction with large 
capitalists, or through an association composed of workings 
men alone. It was anticipated that the prospect of 
employing his savings in this manner would not only 
present to him the hope of receiving the profits of capital 
productively employed, which are on the average much 
higher than the rate of interest in Savings' Banks, or 
on purchases of land, but would gratify him with the idea 
of a participation, though to a small extent, in the privi- 
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kges of the class bf employers. It was suggested that the 
desire of holding a small share in some manufacturing, or 
Otherwise actively profitable establishment might even- 
tually come to be as generally attractive to the English 
working man as the desire of purchasing a small piece of 
land to the French peasant, or that of settling on a clear- 
ing of his own to the American. 

In the chapter on cooperation, the expediency of faci- 
litating the application of the savings of the working 
classes to profit-producing investments was recommended 
on the ground of its tendency to improve the character 
and condition of the individual workman, and to soften 
that opposition between him and his employer which in- 
terferes more or less with the smooth working of our 
industrial system, and, from time to time, in the case of 
strikes, brings it to a dead lock. But we have here to 
regard it in a political point of view, as a means of giving 
to a part of the working class such a direct interest in 
property as may remove the risk of their growing political 
Influence being applied to the fruitless and perilous under- 
taking of benefiting labour at the expense of capital. If 
the opinion which has been there suggested be correct^ 
that the prospect of becoming a sharer in profits and in 
part a master in a trade, in which he is at present a mere 
workman for wages, would be a more definite and at- 
tractive object for saving than most of those which are 
usually presented to him, it may be hoped that as this 
object is brought more within the reach of the class, the 
number of saving workmen will increase. In this way 
the number of individuals in the country directly inter- 
ested in property would be greatly increased; and the 
number of those who have a different apparent interest 
would be proportionally diminished. And since the 
question of wages versus profits is the particular shape 
which the more general question of numbers versus pro- 
perty takes in this country, any arrangement, which will 
interest the working majority directly in the profits of 
capital, will be a more specific remedy for the danger than 
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the investment of the same amount of their funds in any- 
other way. 

If the view which has been taken of the importance of 
interesting the largest possible number of the working 
classes in property is not exaggerated, any legislative 
measures which will conduce to that result, without inter- 
fering with individual rights, are worthy of the serious 
consideration of statesmen. 

It may also deserve to be considered, whether, if, at 
some future time, the admission of some portion of the 
working classes to the parliamentary suffrage shall be de- 
cided on, it should not be effected by the grant of a vote to 
those who shall either have acquired a beneficial tenure of 
a certain length in a dwelling, whether a separate cottage, 
or an apartment in an improved lodging-house according 
to the Scotch system, or as an alternative, a certain mo- 
derate interest in some productive undertaking, in the 
same way as if they had invested an equal sum in a small 
freehold. The statesman, who contemplates the ultimate 
admission of the working classes to power, is pressed be- 
tween two difficulties. On the one hand, the admission of 
the whole mass of the working population to the suffrage, 
which would practically be the grant to them of a prepon- 
derance of power over all the other classes, can hardly 
appear safe even to the greatest admirer of democracy in 
the abstract, until a very great improvement in their intel- 
ligence and information on economical and social questions 
shall have been effected. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to contrive a qualification for the elective franchise, which 
shall admit those who are fit to exercise it, and exclude 
those who are unfit. One plan which has been proposed 
for solving the difficulty has been that of an educational 
test. According to this, the right of voting would depend 
upon a certain ascertained proficiency in elementary school 
knowledge, attendance upon a Mechanics Institute, or 
some equivalent evidence of a certain amount of instruction 
and disposition to acquire knowledge. But besides that 
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such a test is not in harmony with the ideas and political 
traditions of this country, a consideration of all the circum- 
stances of the late Red Republican and Communist agita- 
tions of the Continent will suggest serious doubts, how far all 
the instruction which such a test could ensure is by itself 
any guarantee for sound views upon questions respecting 
property and social organization. A stronger security 
would be obtained by requiring the possession of such an 
mountof invested funds as could be accumulated by a well 
paid working man by means of a few years' frugality and 
postponement of marriage. The possession of such a sum, 
and the enjoyment of the little income derived from it, 
would bring home to its owner the conviction of the ex- 
pediency of maintaining intact the rights of property and 
the freedom of capital more certainly than anything which 
he would learn at a Mechanics Institute; and the cour 
tinned exercise of prudence and self-command required 
for its accumulation would in itself be in some degree a 
proof of his possession of the qualities to be sought for in 
an elector. 

In the last chapter the education of the working popu- 
lation was spoken of as the first great means of imbuing 
them with right views upon economical questions. But 
the possession of capital and the attempt to employ it in 
productive industry would be the best of all educations as 
far as this class of questions are concerned. Men engaged 
in business on their own account do not generally adopt 
very dangerous fallacies on industrial questions ; or if they 
do, these are usually soon beaten out of them by painful 
experience. 

One characteristic and important feature of the history 
of the English nation, which has been often dwelt upon, is 
the general harmony of feeling which has prevailed 
between the upper and middle classes. It has often been 
remarked with satisfaction, that, while in France the 
classes of the noblesse, the privileged class of lawyers and 
the bourgeoisie, were all isolated from and disposed to 
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jealousy and hostility towards one another, in England th^ 
peers, the gentry, and the professional and trading classes 
have never been set one class against another, and have 
always been found disposed to unite with cordiality against 
a common danger. This harmony was exhibited on the 
first memorable day in the history of English constitutional 
liberty, when the citizens of London and the other towns 
joined with the barons and the knights in dictating the 
great charter to King John, and it continued through 
succeeding centuries with sufficient completeness to 
prevent any general conflict of one class with another. 
This general harmony of different classes in the midst of 
partial diversities of interests and feelings, is one of the 
causes to which we must attribute that remarkable union 
of stability with progress which characterises the history 
of the English nation and the English constitution. Until 
the present age the general agreement of the upper with 
the middle classes was sufficient for political stability and 
strength. For the third and most numerous class — 
the working population — had not, as a class, attained to 
independent political activity. With the single exception 
of Watt Tyler^s insurrection, no formidable attempt was 
ever made by them to enforce views and interests of 
their own, distinct from those of the classes to whom they 
were accustomed to look up. 

But in our own times a large and increasing portion of 
the working classes are becoming capable both of taking 
views of their own respecting the interests of their class 
and of exerting great influence to enforce them. They 
must now be considered as an active force in the political 
system, whose action must be brought into harmony with 
those which previously composed it, if the state of stable 
equilibrium is to be preserved. To ensure such a harmony 
between them and the other classes their interests should 
be the same, and they should know that they are the 
same ; and their class should be so blended with that above 
them by intermediate gradations that there may be no 
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strongly marked line of separation, along wliicli a fracture 
can take place. These conditions were fulfilled centuries ago 
in the case of the upper and middle classes ; and the time 
is now come when they should be extended to the relations 
between these classes and that more numerous class which 
is growing into power below them. 

In the view which has been taken in this chapter of the 
danger to society from the advent of the working classes 
to political power, unless they are previously prepared for 
its exercise by changes in the iropinions and condition, it is 
not intended to represent these dangers as either imminent 
in the present day or even as likely to become so for many 
years. The strikes of the present time will probably 
be soon brought to a close, and most of the workmen 
engaged in them return to work under their employers as 
before ; and the suggestion of a Labour Parliament lead 
to as little immediate result as the previous agitation for 
the Charter. If the growth of the political activity and 
influence of the working classes should be as gradual as, 
happily for this country, all previous great political 
changes have been, more than one generation will pass 
away before they outgrow the control of the middle and 
upper classes. Perhaps many ages may pass away before 
the middle classes lose their predominance in the legisla- 
ture, or the upper classes are obliged to part with the en- 
joyment of the principal share in the executive functions 
and patronage of government. But if the approach of 
the danger is likely to be slow and gradual, the remedies, 
or rather preventives, which have been suggested will 
also require a long time to produce their effect. The 
improvement of the general education of the working 
classes, the diffusion among them of special information 
respecting the laws on which their condition depends, and 
their introduction, through increased habits of saving and 
modifications in industrial arrangements, to an extensive 
participation in capital and in the profits of capital, are 
social changes, which can make but little progress in a few 
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years, and which must require ages for thdr development. 
If therefore the danger appear distant, the preservatiTes 
suggested are such as will only attain to full efficiency at 
a distant period : and the present time is not too early to 
prepare them, if we value the future stability of British 
institutions, or the future harmony of the different classes 
in the nation, under the new order of things through 
which they appear destined to pass. 

Although it may appear probable that a long interval of 
time may elapse before the power of the working classes 
becomes so great as to make their possession of enlightened 
views upon these subjects directly necessary to the safety 
of the other classes of the state, it would not be entirely 
safe to rely upon such a calculation, even if the security 
and tranquillity of our own time were to be our only ob- 
ject. In the present age, events move fast; and even 
when the prognostications of political observers respecting 
the direction in which the affairs of a nation or of the 
world are moving are the most correct, they are apt to 
find their estimate of the time required to arrive at a 
given point anticipated by the result. In the month of 
January, 1848, there was no want of political reasoners in 
France, who concluded, from the signs of the times, that 
France was drifting downwards towards democracy ; and 
that the constitutional monarchy of Louis Philippe and 
the Parliamentary predominance of the bourgeoisie were 
only a half-way stage between the old monarchy of Louis 
XIV. and a democratic republic. There were some among 
these who might think it probable, that the final term of 
their progress would be reached in a few years. M. de Tor- 
queviUe might even predict that a crisis was near at hand. 
But was there one man who could foresee that in one 
monthFrance would arrive at the final goal of revolutionary 
progress, and overleap it — that within that timearepublic, 
not only ultra-democratic, but semi-communist, would be 
established — that a committee of working men would be 
assembled in the Luxembourg, to impose upon the em* 
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plovers of France more pay for less work — that the 
question, whether individu^ should retain their property 
or not would begin to be an open question in politics 
— that the Minister of Public Instruction would be 
issuing directions to all the schoolmasters of France to 
inform their localities that education was not necessary 
for a statesman — or that within five months the progress 
of anarchy would only be stopped by Cavaignac and the 
other African generals taking Paris by storm with sap- 
pers and artillery, losing more Generals in conquering the 
city than were lost at Austerlitz, slaughtering so many 
thousands of the insurgents that no one would dare 
to examine into their numbers — and that they would 
be preparing, if the contest had lasted one day longer, 
to bring up the mortar train from Vincennes, and to 
destroy the inhabitants of the Faubourg with the most 
horrible of all the forms of war — and that the previous 
danger to society would have been so imminent that the vast 
majority of the nation would cordially approve and rejoice 
in the application of such tremendous remedies ? 

The circumstances of France and England are too dif- 
ferent to allow of the supposition that any equally sudden 
subversion of our own institutions can occur. Still, when 
it is remembered how uncertain and distant the carrying 
of any extensive Parliamentary Reform appeared a very 
few years before 1830, it will be seen that, even in our own 
more sober country, the transference of political power 
from one class to another may be accelerated by circum- 
stances beyond all antecedent expectations. Political 
science can only indicate those general tendencies towards 
change in human affairs which correspond to what are 
termed in medicine the pre-disposing causes of disease ; it 
cannot foretel the particular incidents which correspond 
with the exciting causes. While the unaided action of 
those tendencies might require to accumulate for ages 
"before it would produce a great political change, some un- 
expected event may precipitate it into a sudden catastrophe. 
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It IS, therefore, possible that the epoch of the next great 
political change to which this country appears to be 
destined — the reform bill of the working classes — may be 
less distant than might be inferred from a calculation of the 
political forces which are at present in action among us. 

PosTSCBiPT. — Since this chapter was written Lord J. 
Russell has brought in the new Reform Bill, one provision 
in which — the grant of a vote to all persons who have held 
50Z. in a Savings Bank for three years — is directly intended 
to meet the case of working men ; while another provision, 
— lowering the household qualification in boroughs from 
lOZ. to 6Z. — reduces the amount of the qualification to a 
sum not exceeding the rent paid by great numbers of 
working men, and makes their admission to the franchise 
a mere question of local boundaries and distribution of 
members. T\Tiatever may be the course taken with respect 
to this measure during the present session, there can be 
little doubt that the great principle of the admission of some 
part, of the working classes to the political power, which 
has thus been stamped with the authority of a government 
comprising so large a proportion of the influential political 
parties of the day, will be carried into practice before long. 
Confined within the limits marked out in the present 
measure, it is a very safe and moderate innovation upon the 
government of the middle classes. But the admission of 
any portion, however small and select, of the class which 
includes the great niajority of the nation can hardly fail 
to be followed at a greater or less interval by further ex- 
tensions in the same direction. When the head has been 
let in, the body is likely to follow it sooner or later. The 
measure in question, may therefore be the first step 
towards an eventual state of things in which the working 
majority of the nation will have a preponderant voice upon 
questions connected Avith property and industry, as well 
as upon all others; and it should therefore be a warnino* 
to us to lose no time in so cultivating their intelligence 
and character, and promoting the improvement of their 
condition, that they may be qualified and disposed to 
make a good use of their power. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN IMPROVEMENT IN THE PHY- 
SICAL CONDITION OP THE WORKING CLASSES AND THEIR 
INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL ELEVATION. 

The improvement of the physical condition of the work- 
ing classes — ^that is, of their command over the material 
comforts and enjoyments of life — has been the direct sub- 
ject of this work. The elevation of their intellectual and 
moral character has only been considered incidentally, 
and with reference to its influenc*e upon economical 
subjects. Thus the cultivation of their reasoning powers 
has been urged upon the grounds that an intelligent 
workman is more efficient than a stupid one, and that, 
as the working man becomes more competent to judge 
of economical and social questions, he will see more 
clearly the impolicy of disturbing the security of property 
or attempting to counteract the natural laws of trade ; 
and temperance, provident habits, and a conscientious 
regard to a man's ability to rear and provide for the 
children whom he would, by marriage, bring into the 
world, have been recommended, because these qualities are 
the indispensable conditions of all great and permanent 
improvement in the earnings and comfort of the labouring 
class. Nothing has been said of the importance of know- 
ledge, intelligence, and all the moral virtues for their own 
sakes, nor of the means by which the whole moral nature 
of the working man may be elevated, and not merely those 
qualities cultivated which conduce directly to worldly 
success, because these topics belong to inquiries of a 
higher order than that which has now been brought to a 
conclusion. 

The separation of economical questions from the politi 
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cal, moral, and religious questions which are equally 
included in the social science, that science which has 
for its object all the interests of mankind in the social 
state, is necessary to the accurate investigation of the first 
class of subjects. Whenever this separation has not been 
made, confusion in reasoning has been the result, and the 
inquirer has been set at liberty to arrive at whatever con- 
clusions were most agreeable to his passions or prejudices, 
by deciding an economical question upon some principle 
derived from another class of subjects. Thus the reason- 
ings of Malthus have been met with the quotation of 
the Scriptural exhortation to increase and multiply ; and 
the political doctrine of universal suffrage has been 
supposed to be proved by referring to the moral truth of 
the natural equality of rights among all men. 

The restriction of economical inquiries to their special 
object has had this inconvenience, that when political 
economists have confined themselves strictly to the inves- 
tigation of the laws which determine the wealth of a com- 
munity, and the mode of its distribution, they have been 
accused of treating wealth as the only object to be de- 
sired; and when they have diverged into political and 
moral subjects, as must generally be more or less the case 
in practice, the greater prominence which they have still 
given to the economical side of their subject, has been at- 
tributed to a want of recognition of the intrinsic supe* 
riority of men's moral and spiritual interests. No such 
inferences can, however, be fairly drawn, any more than 
it would be reasonable to conclude that a medical writer 
must think the soul of less importance than the body, 
because his work is either solely or chiefly occupied with 
the latter. 

In reality, however, the two kinds of improvement are 
closely connected with one another. On the one hand, 
the moral and intellectual qualities of a nation are the 
most important of all the elements which determine its 
economical condition ; since the productiveness of their 
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industry, and the accuimulation of capital among them, 
will depend upon the intelligence, industry, energy, and 
provident disposition of individuals, the ability of the 
nation to protect itself from foreign aggression, and the 
maintenance of order and confidence at home. On the 
other hand, the improvement of the physical condition of 
the poorer classes tends in many ways to facilitate and 
promote their intellectual arid moral elevation. There is 
a certain degree of poverty and misery which makes 
almost hopeless the task of elevating the habits and culti- 
vating the faculties of the class who are subjected to them. 
Splendid exceptions will occur in individual cases. Chris- 
tianity made martyrs and saints out of those slaves of 
ancient times, who were deprived, not only of all the com- 
forts and decencies of life, but of the simplest rights of 
human nature. The same power can now make heroes 
of Christian virtue out of the inhabitants of the worst 
dens of the great European cities. But, as respects entire 
classes of men, they must be sufficiently fed, decently 
clothed, and decently lodged, before the attempt tp inspire 
them with intellectual tastes and propriety of moral con- 
duct and manners can be undertaken with a fair prospect 
of success. Now large masses of the population of this 
country do not enjoy a secure income sufficient to pro- 
vide them with sufficient food, decent clothing, and decent 
lodging. Such an improvement in the economical state 
of the nation as will give, at least this, to the poorest class, 
is, in their case, almost a necessary preliminary to their 
improvement in other respects. This remark applies with 
more peculiar force to the poorest class of the working 
population of great towns. The agricultural labourer, 
however low his wages may be, has, at least, the fresh air, 
a separate cottage, although it may be only a hovel, the 
village church ; and he generally lives, to some extent, 
under the eye of persons of another class, who take some 
interest in his conduct. But the very poor of great towns, 
crowded together in squalid lodgings, immersed in an uq- 
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wholesome atmosphere, out of sight of the other classes of 
society, and surrounded only with temptations to evil, 
can hardly extricate themselves from the evils of their 
position without an increase in their income. 

The determination to save, accumulate, and rise in 
social position, which is the only means by which the 
working class can produce any solid improvement in their 
condition, is essentially connected with the practice of 
some important virtues. It requires the abandonment of 
intemperance, the most extensive and destructive of all the 
vices to which the working classes of this country are 
prone. It requires the habit of resolute and consistent 
self-control, which is the condition of all other virtues. 

A man, whose conduct is governed by these motives, 
has within him the constituent elements of what is called 
respectability, or the respectable character. These familiar 
words are here used simply in the sense in which they are 
ordinarily applied, to signify a type of character, which is 
peculiarly congenial to the sentiments of the English 
nation, and of which the middle classes of England furnish 
the best examples. Now, although the respectable cha- 
racter is far from necessarily including all the virtues, it, 
at least, excludes a large portion of the vices to which the 
poor are the most subject. The man of respectability 
may be still very far from the Kingdom of Heaven ; but, 
at least, he must also be far from the state of the sot, the 
sloven, or the brute. 

In great towns, the middle classes are the principal sup- 
porters of religious observances. The deficiency of the 
working classes in this respect has been often and strongly 
described by those who have interested themselves in their 
religious welfare. Kespect for religion and attendance 
on its ordinances form in this country a part of the re- 
spectable character : and in proportion as the working 
masses of great towns approximate to that character, it 
may be hoped that they will be drawn into conformity in 
this respect with the class above them. Although church- 
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going is not Christianity, it, at least, brings a man where 
he will learn what Christianity is. These remarks do not 
apply, in the same degree, to the labours of purely agri- 
cultural districts. But as the non-agricultural working 
men are a majority of their class, their conduct is the 
most important. 

The effectual education of the children of the poorer 
classes is universally acknowledged to be essential to their 
welfare, whatever differences of opinion may exist as to 
the mode in which that education should be given. One 
of the greatest difficulties in the way of such an education 
is the disposition of the parents to remove their children 
from school at the very age when the most important part 
of their education is commencing, for the purpose of 
setting them to some work by which they may contribute 
towards their own support. This disposition arises partly 
from a want of due anxiety in the parents for the educa^ 
tion of their children. But as respects the worst paid 
portions of the working class, it is an almost necessary 
consequence of the small amount of their earnings. If 
their incomes were considerably increased, they would be 
more able and disposed to continue to bear the burden of 
supporting their children, until the latter had received a 
more complete education. In the United States, women 
never work in the fields, and there is much less difficulty 
in procuring the attendance of children at school : because 
the earnings of the head of the family will support all iti? 
members in tolerable comfort. 

These views respecting the improvenvent in the moral 
conduct of the working classes, which would be likely to 
result from a considerable increase in their income, may 
appear not to be borne out by the experience of their 
actual conduct in times of good trade and high wages. 
But a wide distinction must be drawn between increased 
prosperity arising from external causes without any merit 
in the individual, and increased prosperity which is only 
the fruit of exertion and self denial on his part. The 
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former supplies the means of increased self-indulgence 
without conferring the moral qualities which would re- 
strain from it : the latter necessarily implies the previous 
existence of those qualities. Since a permanent increase 
in the income of the working classes cannot be produced 
except by their own improvement in self-government, the 
process from which alone their durable prosperity can 
result would be m itself such a moral training as would 
guard them from abusing it. 

Another moral good, which may be expected to result 
from the improvement of the economical condition of the 
poor, would be the diminution of the causes of alienation 
between them and the rich. This alienation may either take 
the form of positive discontent and animosity, wherever 
the poor suppose that injustice is practised, or hard- 
heartedness shown towards them by the rich ; or it may 
consist simply in so wide a social separation between the 
two classes as may leave them as much strangers to one 
another as if they lived in different countries. The extent 
to which this isolation and exclusiveness of classes prevail 
in this country at the present time was noticed in a former 
chapter, and explained by the extreme difference in habits 
and mental cultivation, which is to a great extent an 
inevitable consequence of the extreme difference in their 
incomes, together with the political and social changes of 
modem times, which have put an end to or weakened the 
relations of superior and inferior, while they have not yet 
effected such an elevation in the working class as to admit 
of intercourse on less unequal terms. A considerable im- 
provement in the condition of the working class would 
tend to diminish the width of the interval between them 
and the class above them ; and by facilitating the acqui* 
sition of improved habits and cultivation, it would con- 
tribute still more powerfully towards the same end ; while 
it would also tend to diminish the temptations to ani- 
mosity against, or envy of the rich, to which the poor are 
so much exposed. 
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In the last two chapters, the fitness of the working 
classes for the exercise of political power was represented 
to depend greatly upon their previous acquisition of pro- 
perty by habits of saving and energetic exertion ; and the 
principle of a property classification was advocated as a 
test of that fitness. This principle has been violently 
objected to by democratic politicians. Its advocates have 
been reproached with the same fault which has been 
imputed to political economists — the elevation of pro- 
perty to a higher rank in their estimation than human 
intelligence and virtue. It has been urged that the poor 
man may possess these qualities as well as the rich; and 
that he is therefore equally entitled to a share of political 
rights. But, whether this be true with respect to intelli- 
gence, is very doubtful ; and though it is true of many of 
the virtues, it is not true of one class — the prudential 
virtues. They certainly conduce very strongly, when 
combined with intelligence, to the acquisition and reten- 
tion of property ; so that if a man is not possessed of any 
property, the fact is a strong presumption either that he 
is altogether destitute of intelligence and education, 
or that he is deficient in the qualities which constitute 
a prudent character. Now the prudential virtues are pre- 
cisely those in which a democracy is most liable to be 
deficient. One great fault of such governments is their 
tendency to be governed by impulses. The impulse 
may on one occasion be sublime, at another contemptible ; 
sometimes moral, sometimes unprincipled ; sometimes 
amiable, sometimes atrocious. But, on the whole, the 
liability to be governed by feeling, and by the first impres- 
sion of things, is far more likely to result in mischief than 
in good. Independently, therefore, of the direct influence 
of property in ballasting the working man's judgment on 
questions on which the rights of property are concerned, 
it is in most cases a fair test of his possession of qualities 
which are essential to his judicious use of political power. 
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Appendix A. 

The opinion expressed in the text, that one-third is the smallest 
proportion of the aggregate profits of productive industry which can 
be supposed to be saved by the possessors as an addition to their 
capital, is founded, as is there stated, upon a consideration of the 
general habits of the classes to which they belong. An attempt 
may be made in another way to approximate to the proportion 
between their income and their savings^ by making an estimate of 
the aggregate income of the class, and comparing this with the 
estimated annual addition to the national capital, after deducting 
from the latter amount such a sum as may be supposed due to the 
savings of all other classes* Neither the total income of the re- 
ceivers of profits, nor the total annual addition to the national 
capital, can be determined with accuracy ; all that can be attempted 
is a rough approximation. The returns to the income- tax, under 
Schedule D, are the only definite data which exist respecting the 
annual profits of industry. But the applicability of these to the 
present inquiry is impaired by several circumstances. They do 
not include incomes below 150/. a-year. They include professional 
earnings and salaries (other than Government salaries), as well as 
the profits of business ; and they also include income from foreign 
and colonial investments, and all other kinds of income not 
enumerated in the other schedules. Besides, it is commonly 
believed that the tax is evaded by so many individuals, that a large 
addition should be made to the sum of the assessments under it, to 
arrive at a true estimate of the real income of the classes subject to 
it ; while no data exist, or at least none have been made public, from 
which the proportion which these evasions bear to the whole can 
be calculated. It is true that this latter cause of error is, to a 
certain extent, compensated by the fact, that in the cases in which 
the tax is fully assessed upon persons under this schedule, accoid- 
ing to the intention of the act, and the interpretation put upon 
it by the commissioners, the assessment is often, id fact, more than 
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supposed to be very large. Taking then tfie aggregate profits 
of those who make more than 150/. a year at 60,000,000/. as 
an extreme estimate, instead of 40,000,000^, an addition should 
be made to this sum for the profits of those whose incomes are be- 
low thb limit. Now Mr. Gladstone, in the same speech, estimated 
the sum which would be derived from his property tax of 5d, in 
the pound upon the classes of incomes belonging to Schedule D, 
and ranging from 150/. to 100/. a year, at 250,000/. This Mould 
correspond with an aggregate income of about 12,000,000/. In 
making this estimate Mr. Gladstone has doubtless made such an 
allowance for evasions as he believed to be required by the pro- 
babilities of the case. The difference between the actual amount 
of the incomes below 150/. and the assessments under the tax 
. is likely to be a considerably larger proportion of the whole 
amount than in the case of incomes above 150/. A much greater 
proportion of the persons having small' incomes are likely to be 
omitted altogether by the tax collectors than is the case among 
the class of traders and professional men with larger incomes, 
whose way of living, and the greater notoriety of their position, mark 
them out at once to the notice of the collector. Besides, the sum to be 
collected from each individual having an income of less than 150/. 
will be so small (the maximum will be about 3/., that is 5d. on 150/.), 
that the small per centage upon it, which is allowed to the collector, 
would not compensate him for incurring the trouble and loss of 
time which would be neces<sary to hunt out all the parties liable, 
and to establish his case against them. It is also probable that 
the possessors of the smallest class of incomes will on the average 
be the least scrupulous in their returns. On the other hand, the 
proportion of the incomes below 150/., which consist of salaries 
or other remuneration for personal services, and not of profits of 
trade, must be much larger than is the case with the larger in- 
comes. On the whole, if we take the true amount of the profits of 
business between 150/. and 100/. at 15,000,000/., this|win probably be 
considered an excessive estimate. According to a Parliamentary 
Paper of June 13th,1853, the aggregate amount of incomes between 
200/. and 150/. on which the duty was charged under Schedule D 
was, for tlie year ending April, 1852, 6,272,581/.; while the 
amount of the incomes between 300/ and 200/. was 6,546,017/. 

With respect to ir comes below 100/., belonging to persons em- 
ployed in trade or manufactures, it does not appear very important 
to make an allowance for them in estimating the savings of this 
class, because an income of less than 100/. will leave very little 
margin for saving in the case of a person who has to keep up the 
way of living which is required in the middle classes. The accur 
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mulation of capital, so far as it is accomplished by the middle 
classes, must depend upon those whose incomes exceed 100/. ; and 
sufficient allowance will probably have been made for the effect of 
the savings from incomes below 100/. by the excessive estimate 
which has been made of the amount of those between 150/., and 100/. 
If, then, we take all the profits of manufactures and trade above 
150/. at 60,000,000/., and those between 150/. and 100/. at 
15,000,000/.,.this will give) a total of 75,000,000/. But this does 
not include the profits of farmers, who equally belong lo the class 
of capitalist employers of labour. Whenever their farms are of 
sufficient extent to be cultivated by hired labour, their incomes 
must be added. The amount of income on which the tax was 
paid by this class in the year ending April, 1851, was 10,647,000/. 
But this only includes the English farmers paying 300/. a-year 
rent, and the Scotcl^ farmers paying 450/. rent An addition should 
be made for those who pay a smaller rent. But this addition ought 
not to include any occupiers of land, whose farms and capital are 
so small that they cultivate their land entirely or in great part by 
the labour of themselves and their families as these hardly belong 
to the middle classes, with whose power and practice of saving we 
are at present concerned. Let 5,000,000/. be added as an allowance 
for that portion of the class who are below the limit of the tax, 
and yet farm on a sufficient scale to belong to the class of capitalist 
employers. The total amount of the profits of capital produc* 
tively employed, with the exceptions which have been made, will 
then stand in round numbers thus : — 

Assumed income under Schedule D, not more than £75,000,000 

Income under Schedule B 10,000,000 

Addition to ditto as above 5,000,000 

£90,000,000 

The income of this portion of the nation having been con- 
jecturally estimated, the item which remains to be estimated is the 
annual augmentation of the national capital which is produced 
by their savings. 

There are no direct means of ascertaining the amount of the 
annual increase of capital in this country. Mr. Porter has inferred 
from the increase in the produce of the legacy only between 1814 
and 1845, that during that period the increase of the personal pro- 
perty was 1,000,000,000/. ^But during the five years 1814-1845, 
he estimates it at 200,000,000/., which is at the rate of 40,000,000/. 
a-year. It is reasonable to suppose that the annual increase has 
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been at least as great, probably greater, during the years which fol- 
lowed 1845. 

The same authority estimates that houses were erected to the 
amount of 10,000,000/1 a-year during the period 1815-1841, "in 
addition to those required to repair the ravages of time." 

This sum, added to 40,000,000/. as the annual increase of 
personal property, would make a total annual creation of wealth 
by savings from income of 50,000,000/. To this must be added 
the amount of all other investments in improvements of real estate, 
draining, &c., &c. The annual addition to the national capital 
from savings must not be confounded with the increase of the 
wealth of all classes as measured by the selling prices of their 
property. An increase in the selling price of land will cause an 
increase of wealth in the latter sense ; but, so far as it proceeds, not 
from the sinking of capital in improvements, but from a disposition 
to give higher prices for the land itself, it does not indicate 
savings. Mr. Porter's calculations respecting the increase in the 
value of the real property of Great Britian are, therefore, not 
applicable to the present inquiry. Another way of viewing tbe 
subject will also lead to the conclusion that 50,000,000/. may be 
taken as a minimum estimate of the annual savings of the country. 
The expenditure in British railways to the end of 1851, amounted, 
as has been already stated, to 248,240,000/. Only an extremely 
small proportion of this sum was expended before the close of 
1831. The annual expenditure of the nation in this one kind of 
investment, through a period of 20 years, was, therefore, nearly 
twelve millions and a half. Now it cannot be supposed that this 
single class of investments absorbed more than one fourth of the 
whole annual savings of the nation. We know that throughout 
that period an immense sum was annually invested in building 
houses, on the buildings and machinery required by the gigantic 
development of the manufacturing system, in all kinds of public 
works, other than railways, in the permanent improvement of the 
land, in shipbuilding and in other investments ; and it is certain 
that, simultaneously with these investments in fixed capital, an ex- 
tremely large augmentation has occurred in the floating capital of 
the country. 

A consideration of all these various employments, among which 
the annual savings of the community are divided, would seem to 
show that the annual increase of capital must exceed the sum of 
50,000,000/. which is here assumed. Indeed it is sometimes esti- 
mated at an amount very much greater. But that amount is suffi- 
cient for the purpose of the present argument. 

If the annual increase of capital is assumed to be 50,000,000/. 
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the amount of savings must be considerably larger. For the 
annual amount of losses and depreciation of property is very large, 
and the whole of this must be made good out of savings before 
any augmentation of capital can commence. There are no means 
of estimating the amount Losses by insolvency, respecting which 
there exists some- information, ought not for the most part to be 
included in it ; because by faur the greater part of these fall upon 
traders, and are a deduction from their profits ; so that the esti- 
mate which has been made in the text of the amount of the profits 
represents what they make over and above their bad debts. But 
the loss of the bankrupt's or insolvent's own capital b a deduction 
ffom the national capital, which is a set ofi^ against the savings of 
the successful : the same is true of all the losses of unsuccessful 
business, which stop short of insolvency. If, therefore, the annual 
increase of wealth is 50,000,000/., the annual savings must be 
greatly larger. 

The question remains, what proportion of these annual savings 
is due to the trading, manufacturing and farming classes, and 
what proportion to the landed proprietors, working classes, fund- 
holders, mortgagees, professional men, and recipients of salaries. 
If the reasons which have been given in the third chapter for 
ascribing a very large share in the accumulation .of capital to 
the manufacturers and traders be allowed to have so much weight, 
as to render it probable that their share is equal to two-thirds of 
the whole, it will amount to rather more than 33,000,000/., upon 
the 50,000,000/. annually added to the national capital, without 
taking into account the further amount of savings required to cover 
the annual loss and waste of wealth. And as their income has been 
assumed not to exceed 90,000,000/., their savings would on these 
suppositions amount to considerably more than one-third of their 
income, and would probably reach four-tenths, the proportion as- 
sumed by Mr. Hubbard for the middle classes in general. But as the 
estimate of 90,000,000/. supposes that the assessments under Sche- 
dule D fall short of the real profits by one-third, and this will pro- 
bably be admitted to be an excessive allowance, the proportion of 
savings to income should be increased to the extent to which the 
allowance may be thought excessive. A further increase should 
be made if it be thought that the estimate of 15,000,000/. for 
profits between 150/. and 100/. is excessive, or that the entire amount 
of annual increase of wealth exceeds 50,000,000/. 

On the whole, these figures seem to prove that the receivers of 
profits save considerably more than one-third of the amount of 
the profits ; and that the statement made in the text hardly does 
justice to their efiiciency in adding to the national capital. 
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Appendix B. (See Chapter III. page 37.) 

During the period 1841-5()» the population of Great Britain 
increased 15 percent, or at the rate of 1^ per cent per annum. It 
has been shown in Appendix A., that iJilb annual addition made 
to the capital of this country is, in all probability, not less than 
50,000,000^1, if it does not exceed that amount Now the amount of 
the personal property of England and Wales in 184*5 has been esti 
mated by Mr. Porter (** Progress of the Nation"), at 2,200,000,000il 
But this sum includes the National Debt of more than 700,000,000/., 
and the mortgages on real estate, neither of which are really capital, 
but only represent the right of one part of the nation to be paid 
certain sums out of the property of others. The value of the property 
in England and Wales exceeds that in Scotland and Ireland in so 
very large a proportion, that if 2,200,000,000/. are a sufficient 
estimate for the former, a sufficient allowance will certainly be 
made for the latter by setting off against it the amount of the 
National Debt and English mortgages. According to this calcu- 
lation, 2,200,000,000/. will represent the actual capital existing in 
the three kingdoms in 1845. An annual increase of 50,000,000il 
would be equal to 2^ per cent, upon the amount. According to 
this calculation, therefore, while the annual increase of population 
is only 1 ^ per cent, the annual increase of capital is at least 
2J per cent 




Appendix C. (See Chapter XV. page 216.) 

The following analysis of a Parliamentary Return, stating the 
way in which the profits assessed under Schedule D are divided 
among incomes of different amounts, shows how large a proportion 
of the whole consists of incomes too small to admit of any con- 
siderable reduction. According to this Return, dated 13th June, 
1853, the amounts of income charged under Schedule D, and the 
numbers of persons on whom the charges were made for the year 
ending 5th April, 1852, were as follows : — 
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A Return showing the number of persons charged to the Income Tax for 
the year ending the 5 th of April 1851 and 1852, under Schedule D ; dis- 
tinguishing the number charged in each of the following classes ; viz. — 
under £150 a year ; £150 a year and under £200 ; £200 and under 
£300 ; £300 and under £400 ; £400 and under £500 ; £500 and under 
£600 ; £600 and under £700 ; £700 and under £800 ; £800 and under 
£900 ; £900 and under £1,000 ; £1,000 and under £2,000 ; £2,000 and 
under £3,000 ; £3,000 and under £4,000 ; £4,000 and under £5,000 ; 
£5,000 and under £10,000 ; £10,000 and under £50,000 ; £50,000 and 
upwards. 
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Inland Revenue Office^ London^ 
IZth June, 1853. 



According to this table the total amount of the incomes below 

£300 was £15,373,482, comprising 103,946 persons; 

between £300 and £1,000 „ 15,490,417 „ 33,872 

1,000 and 5,000 „ 13,074,835 „ 7,204 
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But it must be observed that this classification is very far from 
showing the amounts of the individual incomes of the industrious 
classes, derived from profits, salaries, &c. For although the 
return is described as giving the number of persons charged under 
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Schedule D, the person may be either a mercantile firm or a Joint 
Stock Company ; as the usual practice is to require a single return 
from each firm or Company, and no further analysis of this is 
undertaken except in cases where a special claim to this effect is 
made by any individual for the sake of obtaining an allowance. 
Hence the average income of individuals, as far as it is derived 
from Schedule D, must be much smaller than would appear from 
this return. This remark applies especially to the larger classes of 
incomes. Thus the three classes of incomes between 5,000^. and 
50,000/. must include a very large amount returned by Joint Stock 
Companies ; and a large majority of the remainder must consist of 
returns from firms having at least two partners, often several, and 
on an average probably not less than three. 

A large proportion of the returns between 5000/. and 500/. must 
also be the returns of firms : and this must also be the case with a 
very great number of returns below 500/. If sufiicient weight be 
allowed to these considerations, it will appear that only a very 
small proportion of the whole income under Schedule D belongs to 
individuals having large incomes ; that much the larger part of the 
whole must belong to individuals receiving less than 500/. on an 
average ; and that a very considerable proportion must consist 
of individual incomes not exceeding 300/. According to the 
Returns, the amount of incomes of less than 300/. is more than 
15,000,000/. out of about 56,000,000/.; while that of the incomes 
between 300/. and 900/ is nearly 15,000,000/., and assuming the ave- 
rage number of partners in a firm to be three, the bulk of that pro- 
portion of these incomes which belongs to firms must consist of 
individical incomes of less than 300/. The same must be true of 
a great number of individual incomes belonging to partners in 
firms, or to shareholders in companies, where the aggregate return 
is above 900/. These considerations will show how large a propor- 
tion of the profits of the producing classes are divided into indi- 
vidual incomes so moderate in amount as to furnish little margin 
for reductions for^ the purpose of increasing wages. The Return 
does not give any analysis of Schedule B corresponding to that 
which is given for Schedule D. But it is certain that large incomes 
are comparatively rare among farmers, and that small incomes, say 
between 150/. and 300/., form a very large proportion of the whole 
class. There can, therefore, be little doubt that the average of farmers 
incomes is smaller than that of the incomes of traders and manu- 
facturers, and that there would, consequently, be still less margin for 
retrenchment in the former case than in the latter, for the pur- 
pose of increasing wages at the expense of the employers. 
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Two objections may be made to the foregoingargument. Schedule 
D includes private salaries, foreign investments, and the earnings of 
professions, as well as profits. This is true ; and as no means exist 
for determining what proportion of each of the classes in the 
Return consists of the former kinds of income, it is not possible to 
correct the figures so as to remove this source of inaccuracy. The 
other objection is that the Returns do not represent the real amount 
of the profits of the country. This is also true : but it must be con- 
sidered, that the discrepancy between the amount assessed and the 
real profits is, according to all probability, much less in the larger 
kinds of incomes than in the smaller ; the character and sentiments 
of the class of persons who possess the former are such as to present 
a very strong security against undervaluation ; and even if they 
were so disposed, the greater completeness of the system of accounts 
required for the conduct of a large business would make it much 
more difficult. Besides, it is probable that the number of small 
incomes (above 150/.) which escape from assessment altogether is 
very great, while this is very seldom possible with respect to larger 
incomes ; consequently, when the object is to determine the pro- 
portion which the small incomes bear to the larger, a calculation 
founded on the Returns does not probably, on the whole^ overstate 
the proportion of the former. 

One inference which may be drawn from this analysis is^ that 
the entire amount of the large incomes derived from business is 
only a very small proportion of the aggregate profits of business, 
and that it is insignificant compared with the entire income of 
the nation. The total amount of the incomes from 5000/. upwards 
is stated at less than 13,000,000/. out of 53,000,000/. From 
this sum must be deducted in the first place the returns of all Com- 
panies, except those whose revenue is derived from real estate and 
included in Schedule A, or consists altogether or in part of divi- 
dends from the public funds and is therefore, to the extent of these 
dividends, comprised in Schedule C. Excluding these two kinds of 
revenue, the incomes of all the Companies making returns under 
Schedule D must be extremely large. The number of Companies in 
the United Kingdom is immense, and a considerable number have 
large capitals ; for instance, the aggregate capital of the Steam- 
boat Companies alone amounts to several millions. And there can 
be extremely little inaccuracy in the returns of Companies ; so 
that the whole of their incomes may be considered to be returned. 
If their returns be estimated at 2,000,000/., only 11,000,000/. will 
be left for the incomes of individuals and firms above 5,000/.: and, 
as has been already observed, a very large proportion of this must 
be divided among two, three, or a greater number of partners. 
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It appears therefore from this analysis of Schedule D that the 
individuals of the manufacturing, trading, and farming classes only 
receive, in the immense majority of cases, a very moderate income, 
as their recompense both for the employment of their capital, the 
devotion of their time and skill, and their exposure to all the 
hazards and anxieties of business. 



THE END. 
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the Author of The Cabinet Lawyer, Fcp. Svo. 
price 10s. 6d. cloth ; or 13s. calf lettered. 

The Cabinet Lawyer : A Popular Digest 

of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal ; 
with a Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, 
Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; CoTcct 
Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, 
Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties ; 
Post-Office Regiilations, and Prison Disci- 
pline. 16th Edition, comprising the Public 
Acts of the Session 1853. Fcp. Svo. price 
IDs. 6d. — Supplement, price Is. 

Caird. —English Agriculture in 1850 and 

1851 ; Its Condition and Prospects. By 
James Caied, Esq., of Baldoon, Agricultural 
Commissioner of The Times, The Second 
Edition. Svo. price 14s. 

The Calling and Responsibilities of a 

Governess. By Amiga. Fcp. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Calvert, — The Wife's Manual ; or, 

Prayers and Thoughts on Several Occasions 
of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. William 
Calveet, Rector of St. Antholin, and one 
of the Minor Canons of St. Paul's. Post 
Svo . [In the press, 

Catlow.— Popular Conchology; or, the 

Shell Cabinet arranged : being an Introduc- 
tion to the Modem System of Conchology : 
with a Sketch of the Natural History of the 
Animals, an account of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete Descriptive List of 
the Families and Genera. By Aa^ES 
Catlow. New Edition, with numerous 
additional Woodcuts. Post Svo. 

[In the press. 

Cecil. — The Stud Farm ; or, Hints on 

Breeding Horses for the Turf, the Chase, and 
the Road. Addressed to Breeders of Race 
Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, 
and especially to Tenant Farmers. By 
Cjbcil. Fcp. Svo. with Frontispiece, 58. 
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Cecil — Records of the Chase, and 

Memoin of Celebrated Sportsmen ; Illus- 
trating some of the Usages of Olden Times 
and comparing them with prevailing Cus- 
toms : Together with an Introduction to 
most of the Fashionable Hunting Countries ; 
and Comments. By Cecil. With Two 
Plates by B. Herring. Fcp. Svo. 

Cecil.— Stable Practice; or, Hints on 

Training for the Turf, the Chase, and the 
Boad ; with Observations on Racing and 
Hunting, Wasting, Race Riding, and Handi- 
capping : Addressed to Owners of Racers, 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to all who 
are concerned in Racing, Steeple Chasing, 
and Fox Hunting. By Cecil. Fcp. 8to. 
with Plato, price 5s. half-bound. 

Chalybaeus's Historical Survey of Mo- 
dern Speculative Philosophy, from Kant to 
Hegel. Translated from the German by 
Alfebd Tulk. Post 8vo. [Jusi read^. 

Captain Chesterton's Autobiography.— 

Peace, War, and Adventure : Being an Auto- 
biographictd Memoir of George Laval Ches- 
terton, formerly of the Field-Train Depart- 
ment of the Royal Artillery, subsequently 
a Captain in the Army of Columbia, and 
at present Governor of the House of Cor- 
rection at Cold Bath Fields. 2 vols, post 
8vo. price IBs. 

Chevreul on Colour. — The Principles 

of Harmony and Contrast of Colours, and 
their Applications to the Arts : Including 
Painting, Interior Decoration, Tapestries, 
Carpets, Mosaics, Coloured Glazing, Paper- 
Staining, Calico Printing, Letterpress Print- 
ing, Map Colouring, Dress, Landscape and 
Flower Gardening, &o. By M. E. 
Cheybeul, Membre de I'lnstitut de 
France, etc. Translated from the French 
by Chables Mautel. Illustrated with 
Diagrams, &o. Crown 8vo. [/» the press. 

Conversations on Botany. New Edition, 

improved ; with 22 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 
78. 6d. ; or with the Plates coloured, 12s. 

Conybeare and Howson.— The Life and 

Epistles of Saint Paul: Comprising a 
complete Biography of the Apostle, and 
a Translation of his Epistles inserted in 
Chronological Order. By the Rev. W. J. 
CoKYBEABE, M.A., latc FcUow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. J. S. 
HowsoN, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool. With 40 Engravings 
on Steel and 100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 4to. 
price £2. 8s. 




Copland. — A Dictionary of Pract 

Medicine: Comprising Gteneral Pathol 
the Nature ana Treatment of Disei 
Morbid Structures, and the Disorders 
pocially incidental to Climates, to Sex, 
to the different Epochs of Life ; with nu 
rous approved Formulae of the Medic 
recommended. By Jahes Copland, M 
Consulting Physician to Queen Chariot 
L^ing'in Hospital, &o. Vols. I. and II. \ 
price £8 ; ana Parts X. to XYI. 4m, 6d. e 



The Children's Own Sunday-Book. 

Julia Cobneb, Author - of Quettions 
the History of Europe, With Two Illuf 
tions. Square fcp. 8to. price Ss. 

Cresy.— An Encyclopedia of Civil £] 

neering. Historical, Theoretical, and Pract 
By Edwabd Cbesy, F.S.A.., C.E. I 
trated hy upwards of 8,000 Woodc 
explanatory of the Principles, Machii 
and Constructions which oome under 
direction of the Civil Engineer, 
price £3. 13e. 6d. 

The Cricket-Field ; or, the Science 

History of the G-ame. Illustrated i 
Diagrams, and onUvened with anecd( 
By the Author of Principles of Scieti 
Batting, Fcp. Syo. with 2 JPlates, 
half-bound. 



Lady Cast's Invalid's Book. — The 

valid's Own Book : A Collection of Bee 
from various Books and various Count; 
By the Honourable Lady Oust, Fcp. 1 
price 3s. 6d. 

Dale.— The Domestic Liturgy and Fan 

Chaplain, in Two Parts : The First 1 
being Church Services adapted for Dome 
Ube, with Prayers for every day of the w 
selectodexolusivelyfromtheBookofComi 
Prayer ; Part II. comprising an appropr 
Sermon for every Sunday in the year. 
the Bev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon B 
dentiary of St. Paul's. Second Edit 
Post 4to. 21s. cloth; 81s. 6d. calf; 
£2. 10s. morocco. 

o X 1 C The Family Chapiaik, 128 
Separately J _ ^ ^ * 

C The Domestic LiTUBaY, 10a, 

Davis.— China during the War and sii 

. the Peace. By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., F.B 
late H.M. Plenipotentiary in China; Qx>\ 
nor and Commander-in-Chief of the Col< 
of Hongkong. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 21 
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De Felice.— Hlstoiy of the ProteBtants 

of France, from the CommeDCemeDt of the 
BefbrnuitioQ to the Preeent Time. Trans- 
lated from the French of Q. Db Fkucb, D.D. 
Professor of Theolo^ at Montauban, b; 
B. West : With a Supplemental Chapter, 
written eiprea»l; for tbiB trsnsUtioD bj Dr, 
Da Felicb. 2 lols. post S<o. prioe 12b. 
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Delabeche.— The Geological Obserrer. 
Bj air BtESHr T. Dbubkchb, P.E.S., 
Director- General of the Qeologieal Surrey of 
the Uoited Kingdom. Nov Edition i with 
Toodeuta. 8*o. price 18». 



Delabecbe.— Report on tbe Geolo((y of 

Cornwall, Deron, and West Somerset. Bj 
Sir Hbhbc T.Dei.abedhi,?.B.8., Director- 
General of the Geological Surrey. With 
Haps, Woodouts, and 12 PUtee. 8to. 
price 14s. 

Se la Rive.— A TreaUse on Electricity, 

in Theory and Practice. By A. Db i^ Rivb, 
Protestor in the Academy of Geneva. In 
Two Volumes, with numerous Wood En- 
grmaga. Vol. I- 8vo. price 18s. 

Discipline. By tbe Antbor of " Letters 

to my Dnknowu Friends," &a. Second 
Edition, enlarged. 18mo. price 2s. 6d. 

Eastlake.— Materials for a History of Oil 

Painting. By Sir Chablkb Locb EieitiKK, 
F.K.S., F.S.A., President of the Boysl 
Academy. Sro, price 16b, 

Tbe Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 

Eeligious Sceptic New Edition. Post Svo. 
price 9s. 6d. 

A Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, by 
its Author : Being a Rejoinder to ProfeBsor 
Hewman's Seply. Post Bto. price gs. 6d. 



The EngUshman'B Greek Concordance of 

the New Testament : Being an Attempt at a 
Verbal Conneiioa between tbe Gred and 
the English Texts i including ■ Concordtuice 
to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- 
English and English- Greek. New Edition, 
with a new Index. Boyal 8to. price 4£s. 

The En^shman's Hebrew and Chaldee 

Concordance of the Old Testament : Being 
an Attempt at a Verbal Connection between 
the Original and the English Translations ; 
with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their oocun'encea, &c. 2 toIs. royal 
8to. price £3. ISs. 6d. ; large paper, price 
£4. I4b. 6cI. 

Ephemera. — A Handbook of Angling; 

Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
fishing, Salmon fishing; with the Natural 
Hiatoiy of EiFer Fish, and the best modes 
of Catching them. By Efhbueba. Third 
and cheaper Edition, corrected and im- 
proredj with Woodcuts. Fcp. 8yo. Es. 

Ephemera.— The Sook of tbe Salmon : 

Compriamg the Theory, Principles, and 
Practice of Fly-fishing for Salniou ; Lists of 
good Salmon Flies for every good River in 
the Empire ; the Natural History of the 
Salmon, aU its known Habits described, and 
the best way of artificially Breeding it ex- 
plained. Wilh nnmOTDua coloui«d En- 
gravings of Salmon Flies and Salmon Pry. 
By Efheueba ; assisted by An DBS w 
yovNa. Fcp. Svo. with coloured Plates, 
price 14s. 

W. Etskine, Esq. — History of India 
under the House of Taimur {1626 to 1707). 
By WlM:t.»M Ehskimb, Esq., Editor of 
MemoiT* of the Umpiror Buter. The First 
.Volume, — History of Baber ; His Early 
Life, 14«3-1526 ; his Reign in India, 
1526-1630. ITie Second Volume,— History 
of Humayun, 1530-1666. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. [Jiitt readg. 

Farad^ (Professor). — The Subject- 

Matter of Six Lectures on the Non-Ketallio 
Elements, delivered before the Members of 
the Royal Institution in 1862, by Frofesaor 
Fabasat, D.O.L., F.R 8., &c. Arranged by 

fermiBBion from the Lecturer's Notes by 
. SCOPPBEK, M.B., late Professor of Che- 
mistry in the Aldersgate College of Medicine. 
To which are appended Remarks on the 
Quality and Tendencies of Chemical Philo- 
BOphy, on AUotropism, and on Ozone ; to- 
geflier with Manipulative Details relating 
to the Performances of Experiments in- 
dicated by Professor Faeadat. Fcp. 8to, 
price 5s. 6d. 
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Forester and Biddulph's Norway. — 

Norway in 1848 and 1849: Containing 
Bambles among the Fjelds and Fjords of the 
Central and Western Districts ; and includ- 
ing Remarks on its Political, Military, Ec- 
clesiastical, and Social Organisation. By 
Thomas Fobesteb, Esq. ; and Lieutenant 
M. S. BiDDULPH, Royal Artillery. With 
Map, Woodcuts, and Plates. 870. price ISs. 

Francis. — Annals, Anecdotes, and 

Legends: A Chronicle of Life Assurance. 
By John Francis, Author of The History 
of the Bank of England^ " Chronicles and 
Characters of the Stock Exchange," and A 
Hutoiy of the English Uailway. Post 8to. 
price 8s. 6d. 

"Nothing in the whole range of fiction or 
romance can exceed the marvellous incidents and 
events which are detailed here, and have the 
additional value, like all Mr. Francis's previous 
productions, of being strictly and historically 
accurate. The book will well repay perusal, and 
while furnishing abundant matter both of interest 
and excitement to the general reader, will form, 
for many years to come, a standard work upon 
the rise and progress of assurance societies in 
this country." Obsbrvkr. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 

Edited by Bolton Cobney, Esq. Illustrated 
by Wood Engravings, from Designs by 
Members of the Etching Club. Square 
crown 8to. cloth, 2l8. j morocco, £1. 16s. 



Mr. W. R. Greg's Contributions to The 

' Edinburgh B^view. — Essays on PoUtical and 
Social Science. Contributed chiefly to the 
Edinburgh Review. By William R. Gbeg. 
2 vols, 8vo. price 24s. 

Gumey.— Historical Sketches ; illustrat- 
ing some Memorable Events and Epoch^, 
from A.D. 1,400 to A.D. 1,546. By the Rev. 
John Hampden Gfbney, M.A., Rector of 
St. Mary's, Marylebone. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Gosse. — A Naturalist's Sojourn in 

Jamaica. By P. H. Gosse, Esq. With 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 148. 

Gwilt.— AnEncyclopaBdiaofArchitecture, 

Historical, Tlieoretical, and Practical. By 
Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated witli niore than 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, from 
Designs by J. S. Gwilt. Second Edition, 
with a Supplemental View of the Symmetry 
and Stability of Gothic Arohiteetuie ; com- 
prising upwards of Eighty additional Wood- 
cuts. Svo. price 52s. 6d. 

The Supplement separately, price ^^^. 



Sidney Hall's General Large Library 

Atlas of Fifty-three Maps (size, 20 in. by 
16 in.), with the Divisions and Boundaries 
carefuJly coloured ; and an Alphabetical In* 
dex of all the Names contained in the Maps. 
New Edition, corrected from the best and 
most recent Authorities ; with the Railways 
laid down and many entirely new Maps. 
Colombier 4to. price £5. 5s. half-russia. 

Hamilton. ~ Discussions in Philosophy 

and Literature, Education and University 
Seform. Chiefly from the Edinburgh Review ; 
corrected, vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and 
Appendices. By Sir William Hamilton, 
Bart. Second Edition, with Additions. 
Svo. price 2l8. 



Hare (Archdeacon).'~The Life of Lather, 

in Forty -eight Historical Engravings. By 
GusTAV K6NI&. With Explanations by 
Archdeacon Habe. Square crown Svo. 

[/» the press, 

Harrison.— The Light of the Forge ; or, 

Counsels drawn from the Siek-Bed. of E. M. 
By the Rev. William Habbison, M.A, 
Rector of Birch, Essex, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge. 
With 2 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. 

Harry Hieover. — The Hunting-Field. 

By Habey Hieoveb. With Two Plates- 
One representing The Right Sort ; the other, 
The Wrong Sort. Fcp. Svo. Ss. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover. — Practical Horseman- 
ship. By Habby Hieoveb. With 2 Plates 
— One representing Going like Workmen ; the 
other. Going like Muffs, Fcp. Svo. price 58. 
half- bound. 



Harry Hieover.— The Stud, for Practical 

Purposes and Practical Men ; being a Guide 
to the Choice of a Horse for use more than 
for show. By Habby Hieoveb. With 2 
Plates — One representing A prtity good sort 
for wost purposes ; the other, Uaylher a bad 
sort for avy purpose. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. hall- 
bound. 



Harry Hieover. — The Pocket and the 

Stud ; or, Practical Hints on the IManngc- 
ment of the Stable. By Harry Hieovek. 
Second Edition ; with Portrait of tlic Author 
on his favourite Horse Harlt^qviu. Fcp. Svo. 
price 5s. half-bound. 
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Harrj Eieover— Stable Talk and Table 



8vo. with Fortroit, pcioa 24e. 

HEQrdon.— The Life of Benjamin Bobert 

Hajdon, Historic&l Punter, from his Anto- 
biognipiy and JouraalB, Edited and com- 

?Qed by Tom Tatloe, M.A., of tho Inner 
emplB,BBq.; UteFeUovofTrimty College, 
Cambridge^ Bad late Profeasor of the Engluh 
Language and Iiitenture in tJniTersitj Col- 
lege, London. Second Edition, with Addi- 
tions and an Index. ' 8 toU. post 6>o. price 
8lB.6d. 

" It ia difflcolt to aj In vhlch lente ttie woric 
before oi po»ie>M> the ([reaterlBtsreit,— whetber 
ai a conlHbuiion to the critical hiitory of uC in 
Boglatid, during: the llrtt half of Ibii centory, or 
u an illuatration of birh moral traihi, enfbrced 
bFaterribleconclmioD. In either poiDt of tien 
it! TalDe can bardly be oierrated. The artiat and 
the morallil may alike pore oier Its pages, and 
learn from It leiaona at once blem andprofbund. 
The editor baa perCarmed hia difficult and delicate 



H^dn'B Book of Dignities: Containing 

BolU of tbe Official Feraonagea of the British 
Empire, Ciril, EccUeiaetioiJ, Judicial, Mili- 
tai7. Naval, and Municipal, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time; Compiled 
oliieily from the Eeeorda of the Public 
Offices. TogetJier with the Sorereigna of 
Europe, from the foundation of their re- 
apectiTo States ; the Peerage and Nobilit; of 
Great Britain, and numeroua other Lists. 
Being a New Edition, iniproyed and conti- 
nued, of Beatson's Political Index. B; 
Joseph Eatdh, Compiler of TA£ DiclianaTy 
i^Datei, and other Works. 8to. price 25b. 
balf-boimd. 

Kr John HencbeL— OntliueB of Astro- 
nomy. By Sir John V. W. Hebschel, 
Bart. kti. New Edition ; with Plates and 
Wood Engrayinga. 8yo. price 18s. 

EilL-Travels in Siberia. By 8. S.Hill, 

Esq. 2 yds. post Byo. with Map. 

\JuiC ready. 

Hints on Etiquette and tbe Usages of 
Society ! With a Glance at Bad Habits. 
By hftirfis. "Uanners make the man." 
Hew Edition, rerised (with Addition^ by a 
Lady of Bank. Pcp.STO.prioeEalf-a-Qwwn. 

Lord Holland's Memoirs.— Memoirs of 

the Whig Party during my Time. By 
Hekbt Bichaed Lohd H0U.AH11. Edited 
hy his Son, Hbnkt Ebwabd Lorb Hollas d. 
Vols. I, and II. post Sto. price 9b. 6d. each. 



Lord Holland's Fore^ Beminisoences. 

Edited by his Son, Hbkkt Esvabd Lord 
Holland. Second Edition; with Fac- 
simile. Post 8yo. price 10s. Gd, 

Holland.-Cbapter8 on Mental Pbydo- 
lo^. By Sir Henbe HoLLAim, BUi., 
P/B.a., Fhysician-Eitraordinary to the 
Queen ; and Physician in. Ordinary to His 
Boyal Highness Pnnoe Albert. Founded 
chieQy on Chaptera contained in Hedical 
Nola and RefiecHotu by the some Author. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. Gd. 

Hole.— Prize Esiiay on the History and 

Uanagement of Literary, Scientific, and 
Mechanioa' Institutions, and especially how 
for they may be developed and combined bo 
as to promote the Moral Well-being and 
Industty of tbe Country. ' By SiMSi 1B.azx, 
Hon . Secretary of the Torkahlre Union of 
Mechimics' Institutes. 8to. price Gs, 



Hook.— The Last Da^s of Our Lord's 

Miniatry : A Couree of Lectures On Uie 
principal Eyents of Fasaion Week. By 
Waltbb Faimjubab Hook, D.D., Oiaplain 
in Ordinaiy to tbe Queen. New Edition. 
Pep. 8to, price 6s. 

Hooker and Amott.— The British Flora ; 

Comprising tho Phaenogamotis or Flowering 
Plants, and the Eoms. The Sixth Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections ; and nu- 
merous Figures illustratiye of the TJmholU- 
ferous Plants, Ihe Composite Plants, the 
QrBBsea, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. 
EooKEB, F.B.A. aud L.S., lie., and Q. A. 
Walheb-Ahbott, LL.D., F.L.S. lamo. 
yrith 12 Plates, price 14a. ; with the Plates 
coloured, price Sis. 

Hooker.— Kew Gardens; or, a Popular 

Guide to the Boyal Botanic Gardens of 
£ew. By Sir WiUJAU JaOehOH Hoozbb, 
K.H., D.O.L., F.B.A., and L.S., 4o. ic. 
Director. New Edition ; yrith numerous 
Wood Engrayinga. 16nio. price Sixpence. 

Home.— An Introdnction to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. "Sj Thomab HabtwhiL Horhb, 

B.D.ofSt. John's College, Cambridge I Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. New Edition, reriaed 
and corrected ; yrith numeroua Maps and 
Faoaimiles of Biblical Uanuscripts. G yols 
Sto. price 83s. 
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Home.-*A Compendious Introduction to 

the Study of the Bible. By Thomas 
■ Habtwell Hobnb, B.D., of St. JohD's 
College, Cambridge. Being an Analysis of 
his Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. New 
- Edition, corrected and enlarged ; with Maps 
an(l other Engravings. 12mo. price 9s. 

Howitt (A. M.) — An Art-Student in 

Munich. By Anna Maby Howitt. 2 
vols, post 8vo. price 14s. 

** Since BtiiMet from the JBrunneru of Nn$»au we hare had 
no local handbook so airv and buoyant, so efftrvescent and dia- 

ghanouit, an thia young Indy's Munich exiwriences. No vulgar 
erman viand, made up of questionable inf^redients, is here ; 
but a rol au vtnt of choice and delicate materials. Wonder, 
dclii^ht, girlish enthusiasm, deep and varied emot-.cm, sudden 
transitions from the picturesque and pathetic to the playftil and 
ftmuliar, scenes of artistic blended with tiioae of domestic 
Bavarian life, keep the reader in a perpetual participation of ihe 
fair ttiident's own genuine ci^oymenta." Globs. 

f 

Howitt.-The Children's Year, By Mary 

Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved 
by John Absolon, from Original Designs by 
Anna Maby Howitt. Square 16mo. price 5s. 

William Howitt's Boy's Country Book ; 

Being the Real Life of a Country Boy, 
written by himself ; exhibiting all the Amuse- 
ments, Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children 
in the Country. New Edition; with 40 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

Howitt — The Bural Life of England. 

By WrcLiAM Howitt. New Edition, cor- 
rected and revised; with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and WUliams : Uniform with Fisfts 
to Remarkable Places. Medium 8vo. 2l8. 

Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable Places ; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustra- 
tive of Striking Passages in English History 
and Poetry. By William Howitt. New 
Edition, with 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 
price 21s. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly In the 

Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
vrith a Stroll along the Border. With up- 
wards of 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

Hudson.— Plain Directions for Making 

Wills in Conformity with. the Law : with a 
clear Exposition of the Law relating to the 
distribution of Personal Estate in the case 
of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, and much 
useful information. By J. C. Hudson, Esq., 
late of the Legacy Duty Office, London. 
New and enlarged Edition; including the 
provisions of the Wills Act Amendment 
Act of 1852 (introduced by Lord St. 
Leonard's). Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 



Hudson. — The Executor's Guide. By 

J. C. Hudson, Esq. New and enlarged 
Edition; with the Addition of Directions 
for paying Succession Duties on Real Pro- 
perty under Wills and Intestacies, and a 
Table for finding the Values of Annuities and 
tlie Amount of Legacy and Succession Duty 
thereon. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. Trans- 
lated, with tlie Author's authority, by Mrs. 
Sabine. New Edition. 16mo. price 6s. : 
or in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, cloth; 2s. 6d. 
each, sewed. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Translated, with 

the Author's authority, by Mrs. Sabine. 
Vols. I. and II. 16mo. Half-a-Crown each, 
sewed ; 3s. 6d. each, cloth : or in post Svo. 
128. 6d. each, cloth. Vol. III. post Svo. 
12s. 6d. doth : or in 16mo. Part I. 2s. 6d. 
sewed, 38. 6d. cloth ; and Part II. 8s. sewed, . 
48. cloth. 

Humphreys.— Sentiments and Similes of 

Shakspeare: A Classified Selection of Similes, 
Definitions, Descriptions, and other remark- 
able Passages in Shakspeare' s Plays and 
Poems. With an elaborately illuminated 
border in the characteristic style of the 
Elizabethan Period, massive carved covers, 
and other Embellishments, designed and 
executed by H. N. Humphbeys. Square 
post Svo. price 2l8. 

Industrial Instruction.— The Report of 

the Committee appointed by the Council of 
the Society of Arts to inquire into the 
Subject of Industrial Instruction : With 
the Evidence. Svo. price 5s. 

Jameson. — A Commonplace Book of 

Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Original 
and Selected. Part I. Ethics and Chara^^er ; 
Part II. Literature and Art. By Mrs. 
Jameson. With Etchings and Wood En- 
gravings. Square crown Svo. {Just ready, 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Saints 

and Martyrs. Forming the First Series of 
Sacred and Legendary Art, Second Edition ; 
with numerous Woodcuts, and 16 Etchings 
by the Author. Square crown Svo. price 288. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Monastic 

Orders, as represented in the Fine Aj-ts. 
Forming the Second Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Ait, Second Edition, corrected 
and enlarged ; with 11 Etchings by the 
Author, and 88 Woodcuts. Square crowu 
Svo. price 28s. 
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Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Madonna, 

as represented in the Fine Arts. Forming 
the Third Series of Sacred and Legendary 
Art. With 55 Drawings by the Author, and 
152 Wood Fugravings. Square crown 8vo. 
price 28s. 



Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to The 

Edinburgh Review. A New Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume, with a Portrait en- 
graved by Henry Robinson, and a Vignette 
View of Craigcrook engraved by J. Cousen. 
Square crown 8vo. 2l8. cloth ; or 30s. calf. 

*#* Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 3 
vols. Svo. price 428. 



Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire Works : 

Witli Life by Bisliop Hkbek. Revised and 
corrected by the Rev. Chakles Pjige Eden, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Ten 
Volumes. Void. II. to X. Svo price Half-a- 
Guiuea each — Vol. I. comprising Bisliop 
Hebor's Life of Jeremy Taylor, extended by 
the Editor, ii uearly ready. 



Johnston.— A New Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and 
Historical : Forming a complete General 
Gazetteer of the World. By Alexander 
Keitu Johnston, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 
E.G-.S., Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty. In One Volume of 
1,440 pages ; comprising nearly 60,000 
Names of Places. Svo. price 368. cloth j or 
half- bound in russia, 41s. 



Kemble.— The Saxons in England: A 

History of the English Commonwealth till 
the period of the Norman Conquest. By 
John Mitchell Kemble, M.A.,E.C.P.S., 
&c. 2 vols. Svo. price 2Ss. 



Eippis's Collection of Hymns and Psalms 

for Public and Private Worship. New 
Edition ; including a New Supplement by 
the Rev. Edmund Kell, M.A. ISmo. 
price 4s. cloth j or 48. 6d. roan. — The 
Supplement, separately, price Eightpence. 

Kirby and Spence's Introduction to 

Entomology j or. Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects : Comprising an account 
of noxious and useful Insects, of their Meta- 
morphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, NoLes, Hybernation, 
Instinct, &c. New Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 
with Plates, price 3l8. Gd. 



Kirby. -The Life of the Rev. WilliaiTi 

Ku-by, M.A., F.R.8., F.L.S., &c.. Rector ot 
Barhiaiu ; Author of one of the Bridgewater 
Treatises, and Joint- Author of the Intro- 
ductiofi to Entomology. By the Rev. John 
Fbb:9Hak, M.A., Rector of Ashwicken, Nor- 
folk, and Rural Dean. With Portrait, Vig- 
nette, and Facsimile. Svo. price 15s. 

Laing's (S.) Observations on the Social 

and PoUtical State of Denmark and the 
Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein in 1S51 : 
Being the Third Series of Notes of a Traveller. 
Svo. price 12s. 

Laing's (S.) Observations on the Social 

and Political State of the European People 
in 1S4S and 1S49 : Being the Second Series 
oi Notes of a Traveller. Svo. price 148. 

Dr. Latham on Diseases of the Heart. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with CHnical 
Medicine : Diseases of the Heart. By P." M. 
Latham, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 
price 16s. 

Mrs. R. Lee's Elements of Natural His- 
tory J or, First Principles of Zoology : Com- 
prising the Principles of Classification, inter- 
spersed with amusing and instructive Ac* 
counts of the most remarkable Animals. 
New Edition, enlarged, with numerous addi- 
tional Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. price 78. 6d. 

L. E. L.— The Poetical Works of Letitia 

Elizabeth Landon ; comprising the Impro' 
visatrice, the Venetian Bracelet, the Golden 
Violet, the Troubadour, and Poetical Kemaios. 
New Edition j with 2 Vignettes by R. Doyle. 
2 vols. 16mo. 10s. cloth j morocco, 2l8. 

Letters on Happiness, addressed to a 

Friend. By the Author of Letters to My 
Unhiovm Friends, &c. Fcp. Svo. price 6fl. 



Letters to my Unknown Friends. By a 

Lady, Author of ZtV/«**o« Happiness. Fourth 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. 



Lindley.— The Theory of Hortioulture ; 

Or, an Attempt to explain the principal 
Operations of Gardening upon Physiological 
Principles. By John Lmdley, Ph.D. RK.S. 
New Edition, revised and improve4 ; with 
Wood Engravings. Svo. [/« the press. 
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62. Thirlwall's Uistorv of Greece. . 8 toU. 18b. 
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Dr. John Lindley's Introdaction to 

Botany. New Edition, with CorrectionB and 
copious Additions. 2 vols. Svo. with Six 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts, price 24s. 

Iiinwood.— Anthologia Oxoniensis, sive 

Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diyersorum 
Oxoniensium G-reecis et Latinis decerptum. 
Gurante Gulielmo Linwood, M.A. ^dis 
Christi Alummo. 8yo. price 14s. 

Dr.Idttle onDeformities.— On the Nature 

■and Treatment of Deformities of the Human 
Frame. By W. J. Little, M.D., Physician 
to the London Hospital, Founder of the 
Boyal Orthopsedic Hospital, &c. With 160 
Woodcuts and Diagrams. 8yo. price 15s. 

" Dr. Little's labours have larg^ely contributed to 
the extension and perfection of the modem 
methods of healings the deformities of the human 
frame. In all that relates to the pathology and 
cure of these affections he is second to none as an 
authority, and the present edition will enhance 
his already hig;h reputation. We unreservedly 
commend Dr. Little's production as the best 
treatise on the subject in any lang:uage.'' 

Thb Lancet. 

Litton.— The Church of Christ, in its 

Idea, Attributes, and Ministry: With a 
particular Beference to the Controversy on 
the Subject between Bomanists and Pro- 
testants. By the Bev. Edwasd Abthub 
Litton, M.A., Yice-Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Svo. price 16s. 

Lorimer's (C.) Letters to a Tonng Master 

Mariner on some Subjects connected with 
his calling. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

London's Self-Instruction for Tonng 

6kurdeners,ForesterB,Bailiff8,Land Stewards, 
and Farmers ; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, 
G^metry, Mensuration, Practical Trigono- 
metry, Mechanics, Laud-Surveying,Levelling, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Draw- 
ing, and Isometrical Rejection and Perspec- 
tive : With Examples shewing their applica- 
tions to Horticulture and Agricultural Pur- 
poses ; a Memoir, Portrait, and Woodcuts. 
Svo. price 7s. 6d. / 

London's Encyclopaedia of Gardening; 

comprising the Theory and Practice of Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Landscape Ghurdening: Including all the 
latest improvements ; a Gteneral History of 
Gardening in all Countries; a Statistical 
View of its Present State ; and Suggestions 
for its Futwpe Progress in the British Isles. 
With many hundred Woodcuts. New Edi- 
tion, corrected and improved by Mrs. 
liOUDOH. Svo. price 508. 



London's Encydopsdia of Trees and 

Shrubs; or, the Arboretum et IhUicetum 
BritanfUcum abridged : Containing theHardy 
Trees and Shrubs of Qreat Britain, Native 
and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly 
Described ; with their Propagation, Culture, 
and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings 
of nearly all the Species. Adapted for the 
use of Nurserymen, GkurdenerB,and Foresters. 
With about 2,000 Woodcuts. Svo. price 508. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Agricnltnre : 

comprising the Theory and Practice of the 
Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Lnprove- 
ment, and Management of Landed Property, 
and of the Cultivation and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agri- 
culture; Including all the latest Improve- 
ments, a general History of Agriculture in 
all Countries, a Statistics View of its present 
State, and Suggestions for its future progress 
in the British Isles. New Edition; with 
1,100 Woodcuts. Svo. price 508. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Plants, in- 
cluding aU which are now found in, or 
have been introduced into, Great Britain: 
Giving their Natural History, accompanied 
by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, 
who is a mere English reader, to discover 
the name of every Plant which he may find 
in flower, and acquire all the information 
respecting it which is useful and interesting. 
New E£tion, corrected throughout and 
brought down to the year 1854, by Mrs. 
LoTJDOK and Geobqe Don, Esq., F.L.S. &c.» 
Svo. {In the Spring, 

London's Encyclopaedia of Cottage, 

Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture ; 
containing numerous Designs, from the Villa 
to the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, and other Agricultural 
Buildings; Country Inns, Public Houses, 
and Parochial Schools; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and 
appropriate Offices, Ghrdens, and Gharden 
Scenery : Each Design accompanied by 
Analytical and Critical Bemarks. New 
Edition, edited by Mrs. Loitdon ; with more 
than 2,000 Woodcuts. Svo. price 68s. 

London's Hortns Britannicns ; or, Cata- 
logue of all the Plants indigenous to, culti- 
vated in, or introduced into Britain. An 
entirely New Edition, corrected throughout; 
With a Supplement, including all the New 
Plants, and a New General Index to the 
whole Work. Edited by Mrs. LoUDOir ; 
assisted by W. H. Baxteb and Dayid 
WooSTBE. Svo. price 31s. 6d. — ^The Sxtp- 
PLEHENT separately, price 140. 
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Mrs. London's Amatenr Gardener's 

Calendar: Being a Monthly Guide as to 
what should be avoided as well as what 
should be done, in a Gbrden in each Month ; 
with plain Bules^ how to do whatis requisite ; 
Directions for Laying Out and Planting 
Kitchen and Flower 'Gardens, Plea^ure 
Grounds, and Slirubberies : and a short 
Account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, 
Birds, and Insects then most injurious to 
Gardens. 16mo. with Woodcuts, price 78.6d. 

Mrs. London's Lady's Gonntry Compa- 
nion ; or. How to enjoy a Country Life 
Rationally. Fourth Edition j with Plates 
and Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. price Ss. 

Low.— A Treatise on the Domesticated 

Animals of the British Islands : Comprehend- 
ing the Natural and Economical History of 
Species and Varieties ; the Description of 
the Properties of external Form ; and Obser- 
vations on the Principles and Practice of 
Breeding. By D. Low, Esq., F.R.S.E. 
With Wood Engravings. 8vo. price 25s. 

Low.— Elements of Practical Agricnltnre ; 

comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the 
Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and 
the Economy of the Farm. By D . Low, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. New Edition j with 200 Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 21s. 

Macanlay.— Speeches of the Right Hon. 

T. B. Macaulay, M.P. Corrected by Him- 
self.. 8vo. price 12s. 

Macaulay. — The History of England 

from the Accession of James II. By 
Thomais Babington Macatjlay. New. 
Edition. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. price 32s. 

Mr. Macanlay's Critical and Historical 

Essays contributed to The Edinburgh 
Review. Four Editions, as follows : — 

1. LiBBASY Edition (the Seventh)^ in 

3 vols. 8vo. price 368. 

2. Complete in One Volume, with Por* 

trait and Vignette. Square crown 
8vo. price 21s. cloth ; or SOs. calf. 

3. A New Edition, in 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 

price 2l8. 

4. People's Edition, in course of publi- 

cation, crown 8vo. in Weekly Num- 
bers at l^d. and in 7 Monthly Parts, 
price One Shilling each. 

Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, with 

Ivry and the Armada. By Thomas 

Babington Macaflat. New Edition. 

16mo price 4s. 6d. cloth; or 10s. 6d. 
bound in morocco. 



Mr. Macaolay's Lays of Ancient Bom 

With numerous Illustrations, Original ai 
from the Antique, drawn on Wood 1 
George Scarf, Jun., and engraved by Samn 
Williams. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. prii 
21s. boards ; or 42s. bound in morocco. 

Macdonald. —Villa Verocchio; or, tl 

Youth of Leonardo da Vinci : A Tale. I 
the late Diana Louisa Mactdonal 
Fcp. 8vo. price 68. 

Sir James Mackintosh's History of En| 

land from the Earliest Times to the fin 
Establishment of the Keformation. Beii 
that portion of the History of England pu 
lished in Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Ctfcfopad 
which was contributed by Sir James Mac: 
INTOSH. Library Edition, revised by ti 
Author's Son. 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 

Mackintosh.— Sir James Mackintosh 

Miscellaneous Works: Including his Co 
tributions to The Edinburgh Keview. 
New Edition, complete in One Volume 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square crov 
8vo. price 21s. cloth j or 30s. bound in ca 

M'Culloch, — A Dictionary, Practics 

Theoretical, and Historical, of Commer 
and Commercial Navigation. Illustrate 
with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M*CuiiiX)c: 
Esq. New Edition (1854), adapted to tl 
Present Time ; and embracing a large ma 
of new and important Information in regai 
to the Ibrade, Commercial Law, and Naif 
gation of this and other Countries. Sv 
price 50s. cloth j half-russia, 55s. 

M'Cnlloch.~A Dictionary, Geographica 

Statistical, and Historical, of the rarioi 
Countries, Places, and principal NatuD 
Objects in the World. By J. B.M'CuijIiOCi 
Esq. Illustrated with Six large Maps. Ne 
E(^tion; with a Supplement, comprisin 
the Population of C^^eat Britain from tl 
Census of 1851. 2 vols. Svo. price 63s. 

M*Cnlloch.--An Account, Descriptiv 

and Statistical, of the British Empire 
Exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacitie 
Population, Industry, and Civil and Keligioi 
Institutions. By J. B». M'CuiiLOCJt, Es« 
New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and gi-eatl 
improved. 2 vols. Svo. price 42s. 

Maitland.— The Church in the Cat£ 

combs ; A Description of the Primiti\ 
Church of Rome. Illustrated by its Scpu 
cliral Remains. By the Rev. Chaki.i 
Maitland. Now Edition j witli man 
Woodcuts. Svo. price 148. 
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Mrs. Marcet's Gonversations on Chemis- 
try, in which the Elements of that Science 
are fiamiliarly explained and illustrated by 
Experiments. New Edition, enlarged and 
improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 1^. 

Mrs. Marcet's Gonversations on Natural 

Philosophy, in which the Elements of 
that Science are familiarly explained. New 
!^Sdition, enlarged and corrected; with 23 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price lOs. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Gonversations on Political 

Economy, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8fo. price Ts. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Gonversations on Vege- 
table Physiology j comprehending the Ele- 
ments of Botany, with their Application 
to Agriculture. New Edition ; with 4 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 9s. 

Mrs. Marcet's Gonversations on Land 

and Water. New Edition, revised and 
corrected; with a coloured Map, shewing 
tiie comparative Altitude of Mountains. 
Fcp. Bvo. price 5s. 6d. 

Martineau. - Ghurch History in England : 

Being a Sketch of the History of the Church 
of England from the Earliest Times to the 
Period of the Reformation. By the Rev. 
Abthue Maetineau, M.A. late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo. price 6s. 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury ; con- 
sisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief 
Notices of above 12,000 Emment Persons of 
All Ages and Nations, from the Earliest 
Period of History ; forming a new and com- 
plete Dictionary of Cniversal Biography. 
The Eighth Edition, revised throughout, 
and brought down to the close of tlie year 
1853. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 
12s. ; calf lettered, 12s. 6d. 

Maunder's Historical Treasury; com- 
prising a General Introductory Outline of 
Universal History, Ancient and Modem, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation that exists ; their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral 
and Social Character of their respective in- 
habitants, their Religion, Manners and Cus- 
toms, &o. &c. New Edition ; revised through- 
out and brought down to the Present Time. 
Fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; roan, 12s. j calf, 12s. 6d. 



Maunder's Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury : A new and popular Encyclopsedia of 
Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including 
all Branches of Science, and every subject 
connected with Literature and Art. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price lOs. cloth ; bound 
in roan, 12s. ; calf lettered, 12s. 6d. 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural History ; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature : In which the Zoological Character- 
istics that distinguish the different Classes, 
Genera, and Species, are combined with a 
variety of interesting Information illustrative 
of the Habits, Instincts, and Q^nerjd Eco- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom. With 900 
Woodcuts. Now Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 
10s. cloth J roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Maunder's Treasury of Knowledge, And 

Library of Reference. Comprising an Eng- 
lish Dictionary and G^rammar, an Universal 
G-azctteer, ,a Classical Dictionary, a Chrono- 
logy, a Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useful Tables, &c. The 
Twentieth Edition, carefully revised and 
corrected throughout: With some Additions. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 
12s. ; calf lettered, 12s. 6d. 

Merivale. — A History of the Romans 

under the Empire. By the Rev. Chables 
Meeivale, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's * 
College, Cambridge. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 
price 28s. j and Vol. III. price 14s. 

Merivale.- The Fall of the Roman Re- 
public : A Short History of the Last Cen- 
tury of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. 
Charles Meritale, B.D , late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 12mo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

Merivale. — Memoirs of Cicero : A 

Translation of Cicero in his LHters^ by 
Bernard Rudolf Abeken. Edited by the 
Rev. Charles Merivale, B.D. 12mo. 

\Just ready, 

Milner's History of the Church of Christ. 

With Additions by the late Rev. Isaac 
Milner, D.D., F.R.S. A New Edition, 
revised, with additional Notes by the Rev. 
T. Grantham, B.D. 4 vols. 8vo. price 52s. 

James Montgomery's Poetical Works : 

Collective Edition ; with the Author's Auto- 
biographical Prefaces. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume ; with Portrait and 
Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price IDs. 6d. 
cloth ; morocco, 21s. — Or, in 4 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 
price 208. cloth ; morocco, 36s. 



ITEW WORKS AKD HEW EDITIONS 



Hontgomer;.— Original HymnB for Fob- 

lie, Social, and Private DeTotion. Bj Jah. 
MoHTOOitXBT. ISmo. piioe 5i. 6d. 

Moore. — Has and hia UoUree. By 
Obobob Hoo&i, M.D., Uembw of the 
Boyal College of PhjBicisni. Third and 
cheaper EdMan. Fep. 8to. fde« 68. 

Hoore.— The Power of the Sonl over the 

Boay, cOQsidared in rolatioo to Health and 
MonUs. By Q-EOBaBMooBB.AI.D., Member 
of the Bojol College of FhjaiciaiiB. i^ 
and cheaper EdUion. Fop, 8va, price 6a. 

Uoore.— The Use of the Body in relation 

to the Mind. B; Qsokoe Moobe, M.D., 
Member of the Rojal Colli ge of PhygioiaoB. 
^ird and cheeper Sdilitm, Fep. 8to. 6a. 



Moore.— Health, Disease, and Remedy, 

bmilii^ly and pntctieally considered in b 
fen of thvir relations to the Blood. By 
Oboboe Moobe, M.D., Poet Sto. price 
7s. 6d. 

Moore.— Uemoira, Jonmal, and Corre' 

spondeooe of Tbomu Moore. Edited br 
the Right Hon. LoBD John Bvssbu, M.P. 

With Portraits and Tign«tte Bluatrations. 
TdIb. I. to IT. post 8vo. price 10b. 6d. each. 

The FUth and fltKtli VoIunteB of 

MooftE's Memoirs, Jodbbal, and Cob. 
BEBFONDBNCB, with Portraits of Lord John 
Buiaell and Mr. Corrf, and Tignettes bj 
T. Creswiok, B.A. ot Moore's BMidence at 
Paris and at SlopertoD. Vols. Y. and YI. 
post 8¥0. price ais. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. Con- 
taining the Author's recent iDtroduction 
and Notes. Complete in One Volume ; with 
a Portrait, and a view of Sloperton Cottage. 
Medium Sto. price Sis. cloth ; morocco, 428. 

*,* Also a New and cheaper Issue of the 
First collected Edition of tlie Hhove, in 10 
vols. fop. 8to. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 
price 35b, 

Moore. — Soi^, Ballads, a'd Sacred 
Songs. Bt Thohab Moobe, Aullior of 
UUi KiMkh, &c. First collected Edition, 
with Tijncltc by K. Doyle. IGmo. price 
5s. cloth J 128. 6d. bound iu morocco. 



Moore's Irish Melodies. Hew KdltioD, 

with the Autohiographioal Pre&oe from tlis 
Collective Edition of Mr. Moore's Poetiod 
Works, and a Tignette Title by D. HboUsc^ 
B.A. IGmo. price 6b. cloth ; 12e. 6d. bound 



Moore's Irish Melodies, niastrated bj 
I>. Madise, B.A. New vad. chenper Rdition j 
with 161 Designs, and the whole of the 
LetterpresB engrayed on Steel, by F. P. 
Booker. Super-royal 8vo, price 31*. 6d. 
boards ; bound in morocco, £2. 12s. 6d. 

The Oiicinal Edition of Hi* klxm, 
in imperial 8to. price 63s. boarde i moroooe, 
£4. 14a. 6d. ; proofs, £6, 6s. boards,— ny 
liill be had. 

Hoore's Lalla Rookh ; An Oriental 
Romance. New Edition, with the Anto- 
biographical Preface from the ColleoliTi 
Editionof Mr. Moore's Poetioal Works, uid 
ayignBtt«Titlebyl>.MaGlise,B.A. 16ino. 
price Gs. cloth ; 12i. 6d. bound in morooco. 

Moore's Lalla BooUi : An Oriental 
Romance. With IS highly-finlBhod Sted 
Plates from Dedgna by ftjrbould, Ueodowi, 
and Stepbanoff, enitrBved under the aiiper- 
intendenoe of the late Charles Heath. New 
Edition. Square crown Sto. prioe 16a. 
cloth ) moroooo, 28*. 



Morton.— A Manual of Fhajmacy for the 
student of Teterinary Medicine : Contun- 

ing the Substances employed at the Boyil 
Teterinary Collide, with an attempt at thmr 
ClaBiificatdon ; and the FhaTmaoopasia of 
that Inrtitotion. By W. J, T. MoBitW, 
Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medina 
in the College. F^th Sdititm (1864i). Fcp. 
Bto. prioe lOs. 

I Moseley.— The Mechanical Principles of 

Engineering and Architecture. By the Ber. 
H. HOSBUE, M.A., F,R.8., Profeewn of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
King's Collie, London. Sto. price 24a. 

Mure. -A Critical History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature ot Ancient Greeoe. 
By William Mdeb, M.P. of Csldwell. S 

Tols. 8to. price 36b. 

Vol. tV. eomprlalnK Hlatorleal Ut*> 

rature from the Rise of Prose Composition 
to the Death of Herodotus. 8io. with 
M(^, price l&s. 
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Mnm^sJBncyclopsdia of Geography; 

~ Compruinff b comple(« Description of the 
Buth : Exhibiting its Belation to the 
Ho&Tcnlj Bodies, its Physical Structure, the 
Natural History of each Country, and the 
Industry, Coiumarce, Political Institutiona, 
Bod Civil and Social State of All Nations. 
' Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards 
of 1,000 other Woodcute. 8vo. price 608. 

Heale.—" Btsen from tbe Banks ;" or, 

Oondoctiwrnu Caste. Bj the Ber. Ekbkinb 
JTbub, M.A., Beator of Eirton, Suffolk. 
Fop. 6to. price 6s. 

Neale.— The Bichesthatbring no Sorrow. 
By the Bev. Es9einb Neale, M.A., Sector 
ef Eirton, SuSblk. Fop. %vo. price 6s. 

Heale.— The Earthly Resting Plaoea of 

the JuBt. By the Rer. Ebbkirb Nbai.b, 
U.A. Bector of Kirton, Suffblk. Pep. 8to. 
with Woodcuts, price 7«. 

Heale.— The Closing Scene; or, Chris- 
tianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last 
Hours of Bemarkable PereouB. By the 
Bev. Ebsktne Nkalh, M.A., B«ctor of 
Eirion, SuCfolk, New Editions of the First 
and Second Series. 2 vols. fcp. Sto. price 
12s. i or separstol;, 6b. each. 

Newman. — DisconrBes addressed to 

Mixed Congregations. By JoHH Hbhbt 
Nbwman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Second Edition. 8to. prios 12e. 

Lieatenant Osbom's ArcUc Journal. 
stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal ; or, 
Eighteen Months in the Polar Begiona in 
Search of Sir John SVanklin's E^edition. 
By Lieut. Sbbbabd Obbobh, RJN., Com- 
■ manding H.M.9.T. i^neer. WithMapand 
Four coloured Plates. Post 8vo. price I2b. 

Owen Jones.— Flowers and then- Kindred 
Thoughts ; A Series of Stanzas. By Masi 
Amnb Baook. With beautiful UluBtrBtions 
of Flowers printed in Coloors by Owen 
Jonea. Imperial 8to. price 91s. 6d. elegantly 
bound in calf. 

Owen. — Lectures on the Gomparalnve 

Anatomy and Piijaiologj of thelnyertobrate 
Animals, deUvered at the Boyal College of 
Burgeons in 194i3. By Biobabd Owen, 
P.R.S., Hunterian Professor to the College. 
New Bdition, corrected. 8to. with Wood 
Bngrayinga. [ia Ike jireu. 



Professor Owen's Lectnres on tbe Com- 
parative Anatomy and PhysioloCT of the 
Vertebrate AnimiJa, delirured at the BoyaJ 
ColleEeofSurgeousinL844andlS46. With 
Woodoutfl. Vol. 1. 8vo. price lis. 



The Complete Works of Blaise Pascal. 
Translated from the French, with Uemoir, 
Introduotione to the varions Works, Edito- 
rial Notes, and Appendices, by Obobijb 
FSABOB, Esq. a yds. post 8ro. with Por- 
trait, 25s. 6d. 

VOI» 1. PAiCAI^S PROVIMCIAI. I,KT. 



Captain Peel's Travels in Nobia.— A Bade 

through the Nubian Desert, liy Captain 
W. Pbel, en. Post 8yo. with a Eoute 



Pereira's Treatise on Food and Diet: 
With Observations on the Dietetical B^imen 
anited for Disordered States of the Digestiye 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaiiu of 
some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Cri- 
minaU, Children, the Sick, Ao. 8to. IBs. 

Peschel's Elements of Pfajsics. Trans- 
lated from the German, with Notes, by 
li. Wkhi. Witli Diagrams and Woodouta. 
8 Tolfl. fop. 8to. aia. 

Peterborough.— A Memoir of Charles 

Mordaunt, Earl of Petorborough and Mon- 
mouth: WithSelectionafromhisCoireapon- 
dence. By tba Author of Uocheiaga, &e. 
2 vols, post 8to. price 188. 

Phillips.— A Guide to Geology. By John 
Phillips, M.A. F.B.3. F.a.S,Doputy Beader 
in Geology in the Uuirersiby of OiSatA ; 
Honorary Member of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences of Moscow, &o. FourUi Edition, 
corrected to the Present Time; with 4 
Plates. Fop. 8yo. price 5s. 

Phillips's Elementary Introduction to 

Mineralogy. A New Edition, with eitenuTC 
Alterations and Additions, by H.J. Bbooek, 
F.B.8., P.G.S.i and W. H. MnjjtB. M.A., 
F.G.S., Professor of Mineralogy in the 
University of Cambridge. With numerous 
Wood Engravings. Post 8to. price 18a. 
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NEW WORKS AW) NEW EDmONS 



Phillips.— Figures and Descriptions of 

the Falffiozoic Eossils of Cornwall, Devon, 
and West Somerset ; observed in the course 
of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that 
District. By John Phillips, F.B.S . F.G.S. 
&c. 8vo. with 60 Plates, price 9s. 

Captain Portlock's Report on the Geology 

of the County of Londonderry, and of Parts 
of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and 
described under the Authority of the Master- 
General and Board of Ordnance. Svo. with 
48 Plates, price 24s. 

Power's Sketches in New Zealand, with 

Pen and Pencil. From a Journal kept in 
that Country, from July 1846 to June 1848. 
With Plates and Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12s. 

Polman's Vade-mecnm of Fly-Fishing 

for Trout ; being a complete Practical Trea- 
tise on that Branch of the Art of Angling ; 
with plain and copious Instructions for the 
Manufacture of Artificial Flies. Third 
Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. price 6s. 

Fycroft's Course of English Reading, 

adapted to every Taste and Capacity : With 
Literary Anecdotes. New and cheaper 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. 

Dr. Recce's Medical Guide ; for the Use 

of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Schools, 
and Junior Medical Practitioners : Com- 
prising a complete Modem Dispensatory, 
and a Practical Treatise on the distmguishing 
Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure and 
Palliation of the Diseases incident to the 
Himian Frame. With the latest Discoveries 
in the different departments of the Healing 
Art, Materia Medica, &c. Seventeenth 
Edition, corrected and enlarged by the 
Author's Son, Dr. H. Reecb, M.R.O.S. &c. 
Svo. price 12s. 

Rich's Illustrated Companion to the 

Latin Dictionaryand Greek Lexicon : Form- 
ing a Glossary of aU the Words representing 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the 
Ancients. With Woodcut Representations 
of nearly 2000 Objects from the Antique. 
Post Svo. price 21s. 

Sir J. Richardson's Journal of a Boat 

Voyage through Rupert's Land and the 
Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery Ships 
under Command of Sir John Franklin. With 
an Appendix on the Physical Geography of 
North America ; a Map, Plates, and Wood- 
outs. 2 vols. Svo. price Sis. 6d. 



Richardson (Captain).— Horsemanship ; 

or, the Art of Riding and Managing a Horsey 
adapted to the Guidance of Ladies and Qen* 
tlemen en the Road and in the Field : With 
Instructions for Breaking-in Colts and Young 
Horses. By Captain RiOHASDSOKy late of 
the 4th Light Dragoons. With 5 Line 
Engravings. Square crown 8to. price. 14i. 

** Plain, well-arranged directions to tbe student 
in borsemansbip, from mounting up to hunting, 
and to buying or breakine^-in a horse. Every page 
shews tbe experienced horseman, who handles 
nothing but what is actaally necessary, and to 
attain that disregards repetition or minuteness.'* 

Spbctator. 

Riddle's Complete Latin-English and 

English-Latin Dictionary, for the nse of 
Colleges and Schools. New and cheaper 
Edition^ revised and corrected. Svo. 21b. 

Separately [ ^' EngUsh-Latin Dictionary, 78. 
^ ^ (.The Latin-English Dictionary, 15s. 

Riddle's Copious and Critical Latin- 
English Lexicon, founded on the German- 
Latin Dictionaries of Dr. Wilhiun Freund. 
New Edition. Post 4ito. price Sis. 6d. 

Riddle's Diamond Latin-English Dic- 
tionary : A Goude to the Meaning, Quality, 
and right Accentuation of Latin Classical 
Words. Royal 82mo. price 4s. 

Rivers's Rose-Amatenr's Guide ; contain- 
ing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading 
varieties of Roses, regularly classed in their 
respective Families; their History and 
mode of Culture. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Dr. E. Robinson's Greek and English 

Lexicon to the Greek Testament. A New 
Edition, revised and in great part re- written. 
Svo. price 18s. 

" Take it as a whole, for soundness of theoloey, 
extent of scholarship, tbe philosophy of its 
analysis, and tbe beauty of its arranjcement, this 
lexicon, while in the modest language of its 
author * an unpretending^ memorial of the state 
and progress of the interpretation and lexico- 
graphy of tbe New Testament at the first half of 
tbe nineteenth century/ supplies a model for all 
future productions of the kmd, and in our own 
day is not likely to be surpassed in value, accuracy, 
and completeness.'' 

Brit, and For. Evangelical Rbtibw. 

Roby.— Remains, Legendary & Poetical, 

of John Rohy, Author of Traditions of Lan- 
cashire. With a Sketch of his Literary Life 
and Character by his Widow ; and a Por- 
trait. Post Svo. price IDs. 6d. 
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Rogers.— Essays selected from Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review. By Henby 
BoasBS. 2 vols. 8yo. price 248. 

Dr. Boget's Thesaurus of English Words 

and Phrases Classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist 
in Literary Composition. New Edition, re- 
yised and enlarged. Medium Svo. price 148. 

Bowton's Debater : A Series of complete 

Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion ; with ample Beferences 
to the best Sources of Information on 
each particular Topic. New Edition. Fcp. 
8to. price 68. 

Letters of Rachel Lady Russell. A New 

Edition, including several unpublished Let- 
ters, together with those edited by Miss 
Bebby. With Portraits, Vignettes, and 
Facsimile. 2 vols, post Svo. price 15s. 

The Life of William Lord Russell. By 

the Right Hon. Lord John Ritssell, M.P. 
The Fourth Edition, complete in One 
Volume ; with a Portrait engraved on Steel 
by S. Bellin, from the original by Sir Peter 
liely at Wobum Abbey. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

St. John (the Hon. F.) — Rambles in 

Search of Sport, in Germany, France, Italy, 
and Russia. By the Honourable Ferdinand 
St John. With Four coloured Plates. 
Post Svo. price 9s. 6d. 

" Aa pretty and pleasant a little roltime of sporting adrentnre 
as need come from the hand of a deroted son of Nimrod. The 
book is a rerj nice book ; well got np and tastefully illnstrated : 
and the substance of it is interesting, being a narrative of sport 
by one who could richly avail himse^ of unusually fevourable 
opportunities, and who tells his story conyersationally and very 
agreeably." E&a. 

St. John (H.)— The Indian Archipelago ; 

Its History and Present State. By Hobaoe 
St John, Author of The British Conquests in 
IndiUf &c. 2 vols, post Svo. price 21s. 

St, John (J. A.)-—There and Back Again 

in search of Beauty. By James Augustus 
St John, Author of Isis, an Effyptian Fil- 
grimage, &c. 2 vols, post Svo. price 21s. 

St. John (J. A.)— The Nemesis of Power. 

By James Augustus St John, Author of 
There and Back Again in Search of Beauty, 
&c, Fcp. Svo. [Just ready. 

Mr. St. John's Work on Egypt. 

Isis : An Egyptian Pilgrimage. By James 
Augustus ST John. 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 



The Saints our Example. By the Author 

of Letters to My UnJtnoum Friends^ &c. Fcp. 
Svo. price 7s. 

Schmitz.— History of Greece, from the 

Earliest Times to the Taking of Corinth by 
the Bomans, B.C. 146, noainlv based upon 
Bishop Thirlwall's History of Greece. By 
Dr. Leonhaed Schmitz, F.K.S.E., Sector 
of the High School of Edinburgh. New 
Edition. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 

A Schoolmaster's Difficulties at Home 

and Abroad : — 1. In regard to his Calling ; 
2. In relation to Himself ; 3. As concerning 
his Charge; 4. About Committees; 5. With 
Pupil-Teachers ; 6. Touching Inspectors ; 
7. On the matter of Society ; S. In prospect 
of the Future; and 9. Affecting Personal 
Belations. Fcp. Svo. price 4s. 6d. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narrative of his 

Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery of 
certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea : With 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly 
interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 
1749, as written in his own Diary. Edited 
by Jane Poetee. Third Edition ; 2 vols, 
post Svo. 2l8.— An Abeidgmbnt, in 16mo. 
price 2s. 6d. 

The Sermon on the Mount. Printed on 

Silver ; with Picture Subjects, numerous 
Landscape and Illustrative Vignettes, and 
Dluminated Borders in Gold and Colours, 
designed expressly for this work by M. 
Lefelle du Bois-Gallais, formerly em- 
. ployed by the French Government on the 
great Work of Count Bastard. Square 
ISmo. price in ornamental boards. One 
Guinea ; or 31s. 6d. bound in morocco. 

Self-Denial the Preparation for Easter. 

By the Author of Letters to my Unknown 
Biends, &c. Fcp. Svo. price 2b. 6d. 

Sharp's New British Gazetteer, or Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of the British Islands 
and Narrow Seas : Comprising concise De- 
scriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on the best Authorities j full Par- 
ticulars of the Boundaries, Begistered Elec- 
tors, &c. of the Parliamentary Boroughs ; 
with a reference under every name to the 
Sheet of the Ordnance Survey, as far as com- 
pleted ; and an Appendix, containing a 
General View of the Itcsources of the United 
Kingdom, a Short Chronology, and an 
Abstract of certain Besults of the Census of 
1S51. 2 vols. Svo. price £2. 168. 
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NEW WORKS AST) NEW EDITIONS 



SewelL — Amy Herbert. By a Lady. 

Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. 
'Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
New Edition. Fop. 8vo. price 6s. 

SowelL~The EarFs Daughter. By the 

Author of Amy Herbert Edited by the Rev. 
W. Sbwbll, B.D. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 9s. 

Sewell. — Gertrude : A Tale. By the 

Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Sewell, B.D. New Edition. Fop. 
8vo. price 68. 

Sewell.-— Laneton Parsonage : A Tale for 

Children, on the Practical Use of a portion 
of the Church Catechism. By the Author 
of Amy Herbert, Edited by the Rev. W. 
Sewell, B.D. New Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 
8vo. price 16s. 

Sewell. — Margaret Percival. By the 

Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Sewell, B.D. New Edition. . 2 vols, 
fop. 8vo. price 12b. 

By the 8ame Author, 
The Experience of Lifel New Edition. 

Fcp. 8vo. price Ts. 6d. 

" Those who read for instruction as well as 
amusement will find in these experiences much 
moral and pious sentiment eracetolly interpreted 
and practically illustrated." 

Morning Ghroniclb. 

Readings for a Month preparatory to 

Ckjiifirmation : Compiled from the Works of 
Writers of the Early and of the English 
Church. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 

" A Tolmne full of derout meditatiozu and hoW counsels, 
whieh, while it will prove profitable in the hands or candidates 
for conftnnation during the period of preparation for that sacred 
rite, will be found no less valuable by clergymen as a guide in 
the instruction of their catechumens." John Bui,x» 

Readings for Every Day in Lent : Com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jebemy 
Tatlob. Fcp. 8vo. price Ss. 



The Family Shakspeaxe ; in which 

nothing is added to the Original Text ; but 
those words and expressions are otnitled 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud. 
By T. BowDLEE, Esq. F.R.S. New Edition, 
in Volumes for the Pocket. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
price 30s. 

*#* Also a Library Edition : With 36 
Wood Engravings from designs by Sniirke, 
Howard, and other Artists. 8vo. price 21s. 



Short Whist ; Its Rise, Progress, and 

Laws : With Observations to make any one a 
Whist Player. Containing also the Laws of 
Piquet, Cassino, Ecart^, Cribbage, Back* 
gammon. By Major A * * * * *. New 
Edition ; to which are added, Precepts for 
Tyros, by Mrs. B * * * *. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 

Sinclair, — The Journey of Lifb. By 

Cathsbine SnrciiAXB, Anthor of The Bnd- 
ness of Life (2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price lOs.) 
New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Fcp. 
8vo. price Ss. 

Smclair. — Popish Ijegends or Bible 

Truths. By Catherine SinoiiAIb. Dedi- 
cated to her Nieces. Fcp. 8vo. price Bs. 

*'Miss Sinclair has brought«to her task aweU disciplined 
mind, and a memory richly stored with the results of exteasivc 
and Tari«d reading; and her book not only contains many a 
dear statement of the truth in opposition to error, backtsd by 
solid proof and happy illustration, but it sparkles throoghont 
irith many a pertinent anecdote, and many a flash of qoiet sar- 
castic humour." EouiBUBaB Wit:«] 



Sir Boger de Goverley. From The Spec- 
tator. With Notes and Illustrations, by 
W. Heitey Wills ; and Twelve fine Wood 
Engravings, by John Thompson, from 
Designs by Fsedbsiok Taylek. Crown 
8vo. price 15s. boards ; or 27s. bound in 
morocco. — A Cheap Edition, without Wood- 
cuts, in 16mo. price One Shilling. 

Smee*8 Elements of Electro-Metallnrgy. 

Third Edition, revised, corrected, and con- 
siderably enlarged; with Electrotypes and 
numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

Smith's Sacred Annals.— Sacred Annals : 

Vol. III. The Gentile Nations ; or, The 
History and Religion of the Es:yptian8, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Persians, 
G-reeks, and Komans, collected from ancient 
authors and Holy Scripture, and including 
the recent discoveries in Egyptian, Persian, 
and Assyrian Inscriptions : Forming a com- 
plete connection of Sacred and Profane His- 
tory, and shewing the Fulfilment of Sacred 
Prophecy. By Gbobge Smith, F.A.S. &c. 
In Two Parts, crown 8vo. price 12s. 

By the same Author, 
Sacred Annals : Vol. I. The Patriarchal 

Age ; or, Besearches into the History and 
Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of 
the World to the Death of Isaac. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 

Sacred Annals: Vol. II. The Hebrew 

People ; or, The History and Rcligiofi of 
the Israelites, from the Origin of tlie ^Nation 
to the Time of Christ. In two Parts, crown 
8yo. price 12s. 
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The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith ; 

including his Contributions to The Edin- 
burgh Review. New Edition, complete in 
One Volume ; with Portrait, and Vignette. 
Square crown 8vo. price 2l8. j or 30s. bound 
in calf. 

*#* Also a LiBBABY Edition (the 
Fourth), in 3 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 
.price 36s. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Elementary 

Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at 
the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 
1805, and 1806. Second Edition. 8vo. 
price 12s. 

The Life and Correspondence of the late 

•Robert Southey. Edited by his Son, the 
Rev. C. C. SouTHET, M.A., Vicar of 
Ardleigh. With Portraits, and Landscape 
Illustrations. 6 vols, post 8vo. price 63s. 

Southey's Life of Wesley ; and Rise and 

Progress of Methodism. New Edition, with 
Notes and Additions by the late Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and the late Alex- 
ander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Rev. 
C. C. Southey, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
. 2 Portraits, price 28s. 

Southey's Commonplace Books. Com- 
prising — 1. Choice Passages : With Col- 
lections for the History of Manners and 
Literature in England; 2. Special Collections 
on various Historical and Theological Sub- 
jects; 3. Analytical Readings in various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original 
Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W. Waetee, B.D. 
4 vols, square crown 8vo. price £3. ISs. 

Each Commonplace Book, complete in itself, may be had sepa- 
rately as follows : — 

First Sbribs— CHOICE PASSAGES, &c. ISs. 
8BC0ND SEajss— SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. ISs. 
Third SsBiE»-ANALYTICAL READINGS. 318. 
Fourth Sbsibo— ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, Ac. 21b. 

Robert Southey's Complete Poetical 

Works } containing all the Author's last In- 
troductions and Notes. Complete in One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Medium 
8vo. price 2l8. cloth ; 428. bound in morocco. 

*^* Also a New and cheaper Issue of the 
First collected Edition of the above, in 
10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 
price 35f. 

Sjelect Works of the British Poets ; from 

Chaucer to Lovelace, inclusive. With 
Biographical Sketches by the late Robekt 
Southey. Medium 8vo. pric« 30s. 



Southey's The Doctor ftc. Complete in 

One Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. 
Warter, B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, 
Bust, and coloured Plate. New Edition. 
Square crown 8vo. price 2l8. 



Steel's Shipmaster's Assistant, for the 

use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of 
Ships, Officers of Customs, and all Persons 
connected with Shipping or Commerce : Con- 
taining the Law and Local Begulations 
affecting the Ownership, Charge and Manage- 
ment of Ships and their Cargoes ; together ir 
with Notices of other Mattel's, and all ne- 
cessary Information for Mariners. New 
Edition, rewritten, by G. Willmoeb, Esq. 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law ; G. Clements, of 
the Customs, London ; and W. Tate, Author 
of The Modem Cambist. 8vo. price 283. 



Stephen.— Lectures on the History of 

France. By the Eight Hon. Sir James 
Stephen, K.C.B. LL.D. Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 248 



Stephen.— Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy ; from The Edinburgh Eeview. By 
the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. 
LL.D. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 



Stonehenge.—The Greyhound: Being a 

Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Rearing, 
and Training Q-reyhounds for Public Run- 
ning ; their Diseases and Treatment : Con- 
taining also, Rules for the Management of 
Coursing Meetings, and for the Decision of 
Courses. By Stonehenge. With numerous 
Portraits of G^reyhounds, &c. engraved on 
Wood, and a Frontispiece engraved on 
Steel. Square crown 8vo. price 21s. 

" Vie have not the slightest hesitation in sayincr 
that the work under notice is the most copious and 

complete ever written on the enreyhound The 

arrangement of this vast fund of information is 
lucid', consecutive, and regular, and the style in 
which it is communicated varied, now tecnnical 
and scientific, then anecdotal; and, when occasion 
requires, minutely desciiptive, fervent, and often 
so plain and simple that one mij^ht fancy the 
author was pleasantly speaking to listeners." 

Bell's Life. 



Stow.— The Training System, the Moral 

Training School, and tlie Normal Seminary 
or College. By David Stow, Esq. Honorary 
Secretai'y to the Glasgow^ Normal Free 
Seminary. Ninth Edition ; with Plates and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price 68. 
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tfEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Dr. Sutherland's Journal of a Voyage in 

Baffin's Bay and Barrow's Straits, in the 
Years 1850 and 1851, performed by H.M. 
Ships Lady Franklin and SopHay under the 
command of Mr. William Penny, in search 
of the missing Crews of H.M. Ships Erebus 
and Terror. With Charts and Illustrations. 
2 vols, post 8yo. price 27s. 

Swain.— English Melodies. By Charles 

Swain. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. cloth j bound 
in morocco, 128. 

Swain.— Letters of Laura D'Auveme. 

By Ohables Swain. Fcp. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 



Tate.— On the Strength of Materials ; 

Containing various original and useful For- 
mula, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, 
Wrought Iron and Cast Iron Beams, &c. 
ByTHOMAsTATBjF.R.A.S. 8vo. price 5fl. 6d. 

Taylor.— Loyola : And Jesuitism in its 

Rudiments. By Isaao Taylor. Post 8vo. 
with Medallion, price lOs. 6d. 



Taylor. -Wesley and Methodism. By 

Isaac Tatlob. Post Svo. with a Portrait, 
price IDs. 6d. 



Thirlwall.-The History of Greece. By 

the Bight Rev. the Lobd Bishop of St. 
David's (the Rev. Connop Thirl wall). An 
improved Library Edition j with Maps. 8 
vols. Svo. price £4. 16s. 

Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. Svo. with 
Vignette Titles, price 28b. 



Thomson (The Rev. W.)— An Outline of 

the Laws of Thought : Being' a Treatise on 
Pure and Applied Logic. By the Rev. W. 
Thomson, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Third Edition, enlarged. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 



Thomson's Tables of Interest, at Three, 

Four, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and from 
1 to 365 Days, in a regular progression of 
single Days ; with Interest at all the above 
Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and 
from One to Ten Years. Also, numerous 
otlier Tables of Exclianges, Time, and Dis- 
coimts. New Edition. 12mo. price Bs. 



Thomson's Seasons. Edited by Bolton 

Cornet, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy- 
seven fine "Wood Engravings from Designs 
by Members of the Etching Club. Square 
crown Svo. price 21s. cloth j or, 368. bound 
in morocco. 

Thomton.~Zohrab; or, a Midsomi&er 

Day's Dream : And other Poems. By 
William Thomas Thoenton, Author of 
An Essay on Over- Population . &o. Fcp. Svo. 
price 4s. 6d. 

The Thumb Bible ; or, Verbum Sempi- 

temimi. By J. Tayloe. Being an Epi- 
tome of the Old and New Testaments in 
English Verse. Reprinted from the Edition 
of 1693 ; bound and clasped. 64imo. Is. 6d. 

Todd (Charles).— A Series of Tables of 

the Area and Circumference of Circles ; the 
SoUdity and Superficies of Spheres; the 
Area and Length of the Diagonal of Sqnares ; 
and the Specific Gravity of Bodies, &c.: 
To which is added, an Explanation of the 
Author's Method of Calculating these Tables. 
Intended as a FaciUty to Engineers, Sur- 
veyors, Architects, Mechanics, and Artisans 
in general. By Chables Todd, Engineer. 
The Second Edition, improved and extended. 
Post Svo. price 6s. 

Townsend.— The Lives of Twelve Emi- 
nent Judges of the Last and of the Present 
Century. By W. C. Townsbnd, Esq., M.A., 
Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 

Townsend.— -Modem State Trials revised 

and illustrated with Essays and Notes. By 
W. C. TowNSEiTD, Esq. M.A. Q.C. 2 vols. 
Svo. price 30s. 

Sharon Turner's Sacred History of the 

World, attempted to be Philosophically 
considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. 
New Edition, edited by the Author's Son, 
the Rev. S. Tuenes. 3 vols, post Svo. 
, price 31s. 6d. 

Sharon Tamer's History of England 

during the Middle Ages: Comprising the 
Reigns from the Norman Conquest to the 
Accession of Henry VIII. Fifth Edition, 
revised by the Rev. S. Tuenee. 4 vols. 
Svo. price 50s. 

Sharon Turner's History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. The Seventh Edition, 
revised by the Rev. S. Tuenee. 3 vols. 
8vo. price 36s. 
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THE TEAYELLEE'S LIBEAET, 

In Course of Publication in Parts at Onb Shilling 

AND IN VOLUMBS PRICB HaLF-A-CROWN BACH. 

Comprising books of valuable information and acknowledged merit, in a form 
adapted for reading while Trayellingr, and also of a character that will render them worthy 
of preservation. 

List of the Volumes already published. 

Vol. I. MACAUIAY»s ESSAYS on WARREN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE 2/6 

II. ESSAYS on PITT and CHATHAM, RANKE and GLADSTONE. . 2/6 

in. LAING's RESIDENCE in NORWAY 2/6 

IV. PFEIFFER^s VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD 2/6 

V. EOTHEN, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST 2/6 

VI. MACAULAY»8 ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLE, and LORD BACON .... 2/6 

VII. HUC's TRAVELS in TARTARY, &c 2/6 

, VIIL THOMAS HOLCROFT's MEMOIRS 2/6 

IX. WERNE's AFRICAN WANDERINGS 2/6 

X. MRS. JAMESON'S SKETCHES in CANADA 2/6 

XL JERRMANN»8 PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG 2/6 

Xn. THE REV. G. R. GLEIG*8 LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN 2/6 

Xm. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 2/6 • 

XIV. SIR EDWARD SEA WARD'S NARRATIVE 2/6 

XV. ALEXANDRE DUMAS* MEMOIRS of a MAITRE D'ARMES 2/6 

XVL OUR COAL FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS 2/6 

XVII. M'CULLOCH's LONDON and GIRONIERE's PHILIPPINES 2/6 

XVIII. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY and SOUTHEY's LOVE STORY 2/6 

XIX. JEFFREY'S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON and ) 

LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES and ADDRESSES | ^/® 

XX. HOPE'S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CHASE in BRITTANY 2/6 

XXI. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION, 2/6 

XXII. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON and LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE, 2/6 

XXIII. TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM & RANKE's FERDINAND and MAXIMILIAN, 2/6 

XXIV. FERGUSON'S SWISS MEN and SWISS MOUNTAINS and 
BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR • ' 
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XXV. SOUVESTRE's WORKING MAN'S CONFESSIONS 

ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in PARIS ^ ^'^ 

XXVI. MACAULAVs ESSAYS on LORD BYRON and the COMIC DRAMATISTS 1 

and his SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM (1831-32) J ^^^ 



XXVII. SHIRLEY BROOKS'S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH and 

DR. KEMP'S INDICATIONS of INSTINCT ' ' 



\ 



XXVIII. LANMAN's ADVENTURES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA 3/6 



NEW WOEKS PTTStiSHBD BT LONGMAN itut Ca 



Dr. Tnrton'B Hannal of the Land and 

Freth-vater Shells of the Britieh Islands. 
A New Edition, with cDuaiderableAdditioiiB 
by JoEK EDWiKD QftAY: With Woodcut», 
and 12 coloured Plates. Post 8to. price 15a. 

Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Hana&c- 

tures, and Minei : CoiitainiTig a clear Bipo- 
Bitioii of their Priac^lcs and Practice. The 
Fourth Edition, much enlarged and oor-, 
rected throughont ; nlth all the Information 
comprised in the SiipplemerU of Kfcetii lin- 
provemeufi brought down to the Present 
Time and incorporaled in the DietioTraiy ; 
Moat of the Articles being entirclj re- 
written, and many new Articles now first 
added. With nearly 1,600 WoodcnU, 2 
vols. 8yo. price 60a, 
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Watartoa.— Essays on Natural History, 

chiefly Ornilhology. By C.WiTEBTON.Eaq. 
With an Autobiography of the Author, and 
Viewa of Walton Hall. New and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. fcp. Sto. price 10s. 

Separately : To!. I. (First Series), 5s. 6d. 
Tol. II. (Second Seriea), 4s. 6d. 

" Mr. Walerton's eisBya evince Ihnlurhout the 
, ,_.. — .^. •— •".MioflhouKlil 



and AutMoi^rapAji." 
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Alaric Watts's Lyrics of the Heart, and 

other Poems. With 41 lughly-Sniahed 
Line Engravings, eiecuted eiprosaiy for the 
work by the most eminent Painters and 
Engravers. Squarocrown 8vo. price Sis. 6d. 
boards, or 45s. bound in morocco ; Proof 
Impression b, 63b. boards. 



Webster and Faikea'g Eni^clopsadia of 

Domeatio Economy; Comprising such sub' 
Sects as arc most immediately connected with 
Housekeeping : As, The Constructdan of 
Domestic EdiGces, with the modes of Warm, 
ing, Ventilating, and Lighting them— A de- 
loription of (be various articles of Furniture, 
with the nature of their Bfaterials^ Duties oF 
Servants, 4c. New Edition ; with nearly 
1,000 Woodcuta. Svo. price SOs. 

WUIich'a Popular Tables for ascertaining 

the Va.ut oi'Lifehold, T^waehold, and Church 
Pmperty, Renewal Einea, &c. ThirdEdition, 
with additional Tables of Natural or Hjper- 
holio Logarithms, Trigonometry, Astronomy, 
Geography, Ac. Poat Svo. price 9s. 

Lady Willonghby's Diary (1635 to 1663), 

Printed, ornamented, and hound in the style 
of the period to which TAg Diary refers. 
New Edition ; in Two Parts. Sqaaie fcp. 
8ro. price 8a. each, boards j or, bound m 
morocco, ISa. each. 

Wilmot's Abridgment of Blackstone's 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, in- 
tended for the use of Young Persons, and 
comprised in a seriM of Letters from a Father 
to his Daughter. A Hew Edition, corrected 
and brought down to the Present Day, by 
Sir JoHM E. BABDI,Br WlLMOT, Bart., 
Barrister-at-Law, Beoorder of Warwick, j 
12mo. price Gs. 6d. 

Youatt.— ThaHorsa. By William Youati 

With a Treatise of Draught. New Edition, 
with numerous Wood Engravings, from 
Deaigns by William Harvty. (Messrs. 
Longman and Co.'s Edition should be or- | 
dored.) 8yo. price lOs. 

Youatt— The Dog. By William Youatt. 

ANew Edition; with numerous Engravings, i 
from Designs by W. Harvey. Svo. 6s. 

Znmpt's lArger Grammar of the Latin 

Language. Translated and adapted for the 
use of English Students by Dr. L. Schmitz, 
P.R.8.E., Eector of the Higli School of 
Edinburgh : With numerous Additions and 
Corrections by the Author and Translator. 
The Third Edition, thoroughly revised ; to 
wWch is added, an Indui (by the Rev. J. T, 
While, M.A.) of all the Passages of Latin 
Authors referred to and eiplained in tiie 
Grammar. 8to. price 14s. 

l^arci 1854. 
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